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REPORT 


ON 

PUBLIC • INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL 

for 1908-1909. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTIIOBUCTOHY. 


^ L. Tho dominant factor in education in Bengal at tlio present time is the 
financial, and this is to a great extent true of the year under review. \Vc are 
on the rising crest of a wave of educational progress. The awakening to tho 
increased importance of education, i lie first puhliif manifestation of wlijjch was 
the Simla Conference of 1901, resultcd*in the formulation of a number of fmpop- 
tan*t schemes, all needing largo expenditure to give them effect. University 
reform has brought tho necessity of largo expenditure on colleges? It seems 
that the attempt to raise collegiate education must fail^f complclo cdicacy, 
unless at tho same time very extensive improvements are introduced into 
secondary schools. Behind this again lies tho vast and unwieldy problem of 
primary education. Tho educational postulates ai’c in every case now admitted 
aiJfl recognized. "What is lacking is money to carry them out practicably, and 
this is true not only of the general claims of tho three great divisions of 
* editcation, — Primary, Secondary and Collegiate, — hut also of practically every* « 
^particular* variety and special branch of education, among which stand out 
prominently technical education, Muhammadan education, training of teachers, 
education of girls and women and education of Europeans. In each and every 
ope of“ these cases need of special effort is recognized and special activity has 
been called for. In each and every case there is a demand for great expendi- 
ture,^ demand far greater th^n the resources of tho public exchequer have ]joon , 
ablo*to meet. Tho whole of this report thereforo should bo an oloquont plea 
for more money 4hr education, qkiquent, however, not fr^m the form of* 
expression, but from tho facts disclosed. The predications with which tho last • 
year’s report on Education concludes — the importunity of tho problem of 
. money and the need of a policy— are thus of necessity the predicationsa wildi * 
^hich this year's begins. 
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CHAPTER II. 


CONTROL. 


General Statistics of Public Instruction. 
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JIBvpa&ditiira. 


2. The total number of recof^iizcd institutions dealt with in the returns of 
this report is 42 , Of tliis total :t7,;3()9 arc primary schools, 1,545 secondary 
schools, 23G institutions for trainin'^ teachers including 4 colleges and 40 arts 
and professional colleges, or, with 4 training colleges added, 44. Only 1,488 of 
the above arc und(!r public management : namely 12 colleges, 212 training 
institutions, 235 sc'condary, 980 primary and 40 schools of other classes. 

3. The total number of pupils attending these institutions is 13,68,280. 
Of tliis total, 11,08,843 are in primary schools, 1,67,077 in secondary schools, 
4,115 in training institutions and 6,673 in colleges: in institutions of other 
kinds 81,572. Of the whole number 12,08,718 are boys and men; 1,69,562 
women and girls. 

4. l^ublic institutions show an increase of 877 over tho year 1907-1908 ; 
pupils of 79,739. Tho ligures for last year wore institutions 41,428 and pupils 

12,8M'H; 

5. Tho total number of institutions submitting returns, i.e., including 
those not conforming to recognized standards, is 46,585; p,nd the total number 
of pupils with the pupils of tiicso institutions added is 14,21,389. These show 
an increnso of 886 institutions and 83,199 pupils over tho year 1907-1908. 
'J ho total expenditure has also incie .iod by Its. 19,01,581. Tho figures for 
1907-1908 w'ere iustitutions 45,699, pupils 13,38,190, and expenditure 
Rs. 1,25,5(5,227. 

6. The total expenditure for the year 1908-1909, on institutions of all 
kinds submitting returns has been Ks. 1,44,57,808. Of this sum Rs. 96,75,165 
ropresouts direct and Rs. 47,82,043 indirect expenditure. Tho expenditure 
from Provincial revenm r amounts to Rs. 49,79,133. District Boards, Munici- 
palities and Native States spoilt Rs. 11,65,757, Rs. 1,31,769 audits. 1,36,707 
respectively. Jncomo from fees amounted to Its. 52,71,439 and that from 
Bubjicriplions, endowments, &c., to Rs. 27,83,003. 


The Educational Services. 


Th« Indian 
Educational 
6 erviou. 


Provincinl 

Educational 

bt-rvica. 


The number of appoinlmonts in tho Indian Educational Service’ 



ipjjoiutmcut of a Profesrior of tho Chemistry of Dyeing 
sanctioned in Dece.’iiber 1908, but not yet filled, 30. Four of those ajipoint- 
memfs arc on spoc'ifi,’ lates of pay. Seven of those appointments remained 
unfilled 1) the cud of tlie year, and an eighth is filled only lemporurily. Since 
the close 111 ’ 1 be year tho scliemo fo" strenglhoning Government colleges has 
been saiielioiuurand as a result eigbi new ajipointmouts have been created. 
Thiee of ibo sixteen appointments hu e since at date been filled by recruitnu^nt 
in England. 

til 'ihb toial number of appoiiituicnts in tho Provincial Educational. 
Fervifa.' w;;s 100, exebtsivo of a tenijjorar}' apjioinlmeut for the Pn)fessor of 
Plul<»se}'liy at Ravensliarv Gollegc ; tlibs is ono more than last year. > Tho‘ 
addition, (if one a j if, ointment was due lo tlio substitution of an appointment in 
t Provii'ciii! Ediu'alioual 8ervieo for one in ibo Suboulinato Educational 
fcet’vico for tlu'. Dduonstnitor in Geology tit Presidency College, The unsutfs- 
faotoiy cuncl^itioiis of that servieo, of which complaint has been so froiiuontly 
made, are ri.ceiviiig attontiun, tbongb nolliiiig has'os yet been done to improve 
than. '] bo ])iesent i'clati^moE the Proviueial Edtiftijtionul l^.eivicc to the Indian 
Educalii'iial Hoivicc is pcihap- unfortunate,* neither (letinitely co-ordinate, nor 
ialuudinate ; but a great deal that lias been wiittou of tho unfairness of 
jxcli.ding Indians fiom highvr npjxiintinents is misconceived or without founda- 
tion, 'I'here is not roully any back\Yaidness in recognizing high scliolarly and 
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lial 


members 


scientific attainments and general administrative capacity in India^ 
of the services. The problem is of a difibrent nature. In the preHO)»t state of 
education in J3engal it may reasonably be hold that the participation in the 
work of lOuropean Professors and Inspectors is for tiio solid advantago of the 
work, in fact uocjssary for tlio maintonaucC of tho present organin itioii in a 
state of ofticioncy, and tliaj; without such leadership the organization would go to 
pieces. 'I'hat is at all events tho tlieorotic basis of tho present position. 'I'o doclairu 
against its fairness on racial grounds is not nocessaiily either wisdom or patrio- 
tism, nor in tho i*eal interests of tho people of tho land. Doubtless tho ednea- 
tionak services could bo mucli riioro cheaply org.mizjd, if tlioir ranks wore filled 
wholly by educated IndiauS. We sliall come, to that in duo lime : but tho 
state of cducatibn is not yet ripu for it, and till tliu times aro ripe Indian 
members of tho .''Crvicos will servo their own iiiturc'sis best by identifyinji|f them 
with those of their European colleagues.^ Iliglitly understood there is no 
aota^ffilsni, and should bo no jealousy. 

9. Tho mumber of appoiniineutif in tho Subordinate E lucatioual Service '•din't;* 
increased from 6T3 i;p 792, tint is by ISO, tho bulk of tho incruuse being duo 

to the creation of 1(19 now appoiutnrents in connection with the proviucializatiou 
of District Board Sub-inspectors wfiicli took eiroct in Dcconiber of lust year. 

Five of tho new appointments are for tire Howrah Zilla Scliool, whiclr was taken 
over by Covernmont from March tho Ist^f this yrjar. 

10. Sevon additioiral appointments (iircluding four for the Howrah Zilla Lowot 
School) wore made to the cadre of tlnr Lower Subordinate Educational Service, Subordjn^^a 
but as ouo appoiutirront in that service was abolished in connection with tho 
amalgamation of tiro Aladrasa and High Sclrool at Murslridabad, tho total 
number of appolrrtrrrents in tho service was increased by si\ only, namely from 

757 to f6 5. Tiro conditions of this service aro .still unsatisfactory, bat a cofleus- 
«iou of somo valno has boon granted to tho mombers tho service siitco Decem- 
ber last by tiro decision ‘'that inonthers of the Lower Suhordinato Educa- 
tional Service, when officiating in temporary vacancies iir tho Subordinate 
Educational Service, shall receive an acting allowance at the rate of one (ifth 
of tho average pay of tho grades of the latter service, subject to tiro limit 
of the maximum salary of Rs. 50,” 


Direction. 

11. Final orders regarding tho anpointmont of a second Assistant Director 
Public Instruction liave not yet boon p ished. Pending the receipt of such 

orders, Mr. H. A. Stark’s deputation iit tliat cap'acity has booit oxlonded. 

Condrtiojrs of woi'k have rrot materially charrgeef .sirjpo Mr. Earle wrote in tho 
report of 1905-1900 — ^ • **, 

•“ Tiro work rrquirod to b.o done by tho Diroofor and tho .Assistant Dirretor i.s con- 
tidorably more Ibau two men, even rvorking under exoessivo strain, ^cun accioini'li.sk” 

•The detail of tho work Ir.is changed souiowhat froinn^oar to ye.:ir, bat if 
under somo aspocts there has boort lessoning, notably tho holding of coyforcnccs 
and conrmitteo-rirootings and lli o working up of big schemes, there has been 
incroasrr in others; for instonco in tho working out of the achenre.s and putting 
them into practical operation. Tlror’c h is also boon a (lefinile increase of work of 
an onerous character as the onicomo of University reform and tlic new rcfalion.s 
«f the Department to the University. Tho total bulk lia.s proliSbly rather, 
litcrcasod than driuinished, and is more tlian likely to increase furllier. Tho 
il^poifltment of tho second As.sistaut Director lias given sub.sta.;iial relief. It 
is very necessary tint tho a])poiutniont should be contiiiueJ, until and unless 
some mpro fundamental readjustment takos place which might slilft tiie onus 
aal character of “Direction.” 

* 

The Oehcral Inspecting Agency. 

■■ w • g, 

12. Tho number of tho higher general insppctlng staff remains unaltered DiJisiond ainj 
at six divisional Inspectors, an inspector of Kuropbau ijchools and live addilioiml Adilitional 
inspectors. The appointment of Additional Impefttor for tho Oi'Lssa Division 

was left vacant throughout tho year, Rai Madhusuduu Rao Bahadur ci^tijiuiug 
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to onUciatol, as Inspector. The appointment of an Additional Inspector hat 
since been t approved for the now 'I’irhut Division, and the post of Assistant 
Inspector, 1 atna Division, will bo abolished. There will for tho future 
consequently bo 7 Additional Inspectors of Schools instead of 6 and i 1 Assistant 
Inspectors of Schools instead of 1'3. I'ho question of tho adjustment of duties 
between Inspectors and Additional inspectors has not ’been finally settled, but 
it has sottleu itself suibciontly for working purposes. The conditions of settle* 
ment as at present formulated contain inocoacilablo elements, namely that (a) 
the integral unity of the division for the administrative purposes should be 
uiaiutained and yet (A) that Additional Inspectors should have special status and 
independent authority. Before tho problem can *bo solved it must be fully 
acknowledged that there can bo only one administrative bead of a division, and 
tluit Iht Additional Inspector, though approximating in rank to an Inspector, 
is still suboidinatc to him. 

] Before he went on leave Mr, Kiichler expressed tho intoniluu af 
proposing a modification of present arrang6monts whereby there i* one Inspector 
and 0110 Additional Inspector in each division. He points ou/. that tho Additional 
Inspector will (along with tho Inspector 'be mainly nesponsiblo for the inspection 
of liigli schools. (Jonsoquently^ in divisions lYhero the high schools are 
relatively' few no Additional Inspector is required, whereas in other divisiona 
in which tho high schools aro very numerous, namely Burdwan and the 
Presidency, more than one is needed, (.'onsequontly ho recommends that in 
future' no Additioi al Inspector shall bo appointed to Chota Nagpur and Orissa, 
and that tho two posts thus released shall be transferred to tho Burdwan and 
Presidency' Divisions. Those proposals seem eminently reasonable and will no 
doubt bo carried out. It is also to be noted that Mr. Prothero has reported 
that no Additional Inspector is wanted in the Hhagalpur Dirision. * 

n. A proposal to. provide a well-qqalifiod inspecting officer for every 
district finds place in tho scheme for the improvement of secondary education 
which is desoribod in Chapter IV. At present tho chief inspecting officer in a 
district is a Deputy Insp ftor of Schools. Tho proposal is to create a class of 
District Inspectors who should all hold appointments in tho Provincial Educa- 
tional Service. 'I’liis would ho a most salutary measure. At present it is in 
aboyaiuie, as the genend scheme has been sent bq^ck by tho Government of India 
for revisihu. 'I'he need for such an improvement in the status of tho Deputy 
Inspector^ of Schools lia^ been pressed by tho Inspector of Soliools, Bhagalpur. 

lo. Kepresentations have been made (hat additional clerks are wanted 
for Deputy Inspectors’ ollicos 'J'hese could not bo appointed during tbe yeatj^ 
and the re(|uest has been again pros-’od by the Inspectois of tho Patna, Chota ■ 
Nagp.ur and Bhagalpur lliviseons. Mr. Preston (Patna and Tirhut) also 
comi)l„ii)s that there is no proper office accommodation for Deputy Inspectors 
in tlio I'atna Division. The total nifmber of Deputy and Additional Deputy 
Insjicctois was 01 , 

] 0. I'lio tottll number of Sub-Inspectors, including the Board Sub- In specters 
recontlv' provinciaffzed, was 300. Their prosimt qualifications appear lo be 
lowin’ tlinu is dcuirable. Inspectors, even subordinate Inspectors, to discharge 
tlieir functions uscdidly, must know more practically about teaoliing and the 
management of schools than the men whose schools they inspect. Otherwise 
wc have a very inverted order of things; — tho less skilled criticizing and guiding 
the more fkillcd. Besides having hud a good general education, which is the 
first consideration, Inspectors should, therefore, either be men who have proved 
their capacity as school-ma.stcrs, or -who liave received specialltraining f^r 
inspection work. At present little or no pains appear to bo taken that this 
lower class of inspecting officers havo <lie knowledge or experience to fit 
th. m for tho work they Iravo to do. It is not perhaps surprising if th&work ia 
not done very sati^actorily. Tho remarks of the Inspector of Schools, Onssa 
Division, uio significant in this connection : — » ^ * 

“I rf,'»ret,” ho says, “that I cannot report any deciutd iraproygraent in the organization 
and (ffioionoy of* our priniifry schools as resulting Irom tile iiiultiplLoation of SubTlnspeotora 
in recent years. The majority of these offioere are not properly fitted and trained for their 
(Ifttics, and in the absence of frequent and vigilant supervision by superior officers with 
higher aime, they goiiera'ly tnrir out woik of an inferior kind. A sort of poor mediooiity 
being their pool, inferiority in tho quality of (heir work follows as an ineTithbls ^snU.*’ 
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. And he recommends a six months’ coarse of training undor teachers, 
thoroughly conversant with actual requirements, and imbued with high educa- 
tional ideals and principles.” 

Wil;hout doubt this is a sound suggestion, and the attention now being 
given to training institutions makes the earryiilg out of the suggestion possible 
in the near future. I'h® Inspector of Schools, Chota Nagpur, similarly insists 
on tho need of training the men who have been appointed. 

17. Assistant Sub-Inspectors of Schools, of whom there are now 70, areAMbUnt 
unfavourably spoken of in most of the reports. In particular it appears to be 

held ^nerafly that they cannot advantageously take tho place of guru-instruc- 
tors. 'I'hey are “men of Ithe same type and* qualification as the average guru- 
instructors,” sayS tho Inspector of Schools, Chota Nagpur, and tho Inspector of 
Schools, Patna, points out the anomaly which results when these men claim 
equality with 8 ub- Inspectors, “though they .cannot bo entrusted with tho duties 
oi-trny^ighcr responsibility.” 

18. A deeper question is clo.‘(bly involved here: namely whether the 
policy followed by the Department of increasing tho number of those inferior inspecttug 
officers has really been sound, llai Bahadur Madhusudan Rao (Orissa) at all 
events thinks not. He calls ^n question “the tendency to an inordinate growth 

of expenditure on the maintenance of a largely increased staff” and laments 
“tho woeful lack of funds for the vitally, essential work of consolidating and 
ameliorating our schools.” This is tho familiar complaint of disproportionate 
expenditure on inspection and direction. One cannot spend loo rnfleh on 
inspection of the right sort, but it is at any rate worth considering whether 
better results could not be obtained by fewer officers and better qualified. 

19,. A measure which should prove effective in improving tho conditions TraTelling 
of work for Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub-Inspectors and removing a Tong- 
felt hardship is the substitution of 5 . daily allowance* vjjieu travelling for mileage and AisVitant 
and halting allowances. 'I'his was put forward in the year under review and Sub-lnspeotoM, 
has since in a slightly modified form boon sanctioned. 

20. Reports on tho expediency of continuing or abolishing tho class of Guru-Inattootori. 
gum-ingtructors have now been received from the Inspectors. Commissioners 
of Divisions were also consulted. The balance of opinion is that tho guru- 
instructors aro still needed. , 

Special Inspectors. 

^ 21. The appointment of a special officer as Superintendent of li'^.ustnes 

bud Inspector of Technical and Industrial Institutions received the sanction of 
tho Secretary of State just after tho close of tlioiofficiul year, and it is understood 
that an officer has since boon selected in England foT tho jappoinfment. «• " » — ■ 

22. Endeavour is being made to meet tho wishes of tho Muhammadan Special Inspoctiog 
community by tho appointment of special Muhammadan inspecting officers. 

Mr. Carle’s proposal that in each Inspector’s circle one Midiammadau officer, , 

either an Assistant Jnspoctor or a selected Deputy Inspectih' of Schools, should 
be solt apart for tho supervision of Muhammadan education was sanctioned in 
July 1908: but as no additional appointments have been made for tlio purpose, 
tho difficulty of supplying the place of tho ofiicers who might be designated 
as suitable has been an obstacle to the earrying out of tho proposals. A iurtlier 
proposal, made in connection with the scliomo ft)r the ostablishmpnt of model 
'maktabs, that in each of the seven districts, 8 aran. Kliulna, Ruruea, Champarau, 

Midng,poreT Ilooghly and 24-Pargaiia8, a special inspecting Maulvi should bo 
appointed on a salary of Hs. 80 — 1 — f>0 was sanctioned in February of this 
year, but on the understanding that tho proposal could only bo carried out as 
fujids become available. 

23. No addition was made during tho year to the^ staff of Inspectresses, inspeetro»s«i. ' 

tliou^h both Miss Brock anj Miss Honey burne have pressed f»r addilicgial - • 

appointments. Miss Brock „ asks for an Assistjint Inspcctres.s for Calcutta 

and Howrah (this aljipointment baa*moreover already boon fooommondod to 
Government) and' for a special assistant fqr zanann work. Miss Hoiiey- 
bnme represents tlmt the appointment of another Assistant Iuspoctrt,'.ss • is 
-absolutely necessary for the supervision of smam work in tho I'fetna 
Division. In the repor^ of 1900-1906 Mr. Earle expressed the opqiion that 
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“at least thirteen additional Inspectresses were required,” and he said ailso— 

'‘I foresee the nee^, before many years are passed, of an Inspectress for every Division 
in which there is at present an Inspector of Schools.” 

'I'ho present staff consists of, two Inspectresses and six Assistant Inspec* 
tresses, one for each division. 

KreXIre and* Department owes much to the assistance given to educational 

Judicial Officer*. Work by executive and judicial officers. To this the Inspectors again this 
year unanimously testify. Mr. Preston notes that the co-operation of District and 
tiubdivisional Officers was most helpful, specially in connection with the acqui- 
sition of land for sclrool purposes and the construction of school buildings. 
The interest of executive officers in educational woric was shqwn by a number 
of visits to schools of all grades, and in many other ways. Mr. Prothoro 
( Bhagdlpur) records: — 

“Educational oMcers of all tho grades are unanimous that, but for their hearty co- 
operation, Buooess in a number of directions in oonneotion with the progress of edu^lon 
would have been impossible. »» “ * 

In this he may be taken to give expression to the experience of all the 
divisions, and I bog to tender the thanks of the Department for valuable 
assistance ungrudgingly given. This active sympathy contributes most sensibly 
to advance education. 

25. There is nothing of importance to record of District Boards and 
on umoips itiei. Jfyjjigipalities, except that their relations with the Department contilaued to bo 
cordial. It is a little doubtful whether the rigid rule, that Municipalities are to 
contribute at least 3*2 per cent, of their ordinary income on primary education, 
is really defensible, but at all events all but a very few are reported to have done 
BO. A point of some little importance that has been raised is as to the 
representation of educational interests on District and Municipal Boards. In 
some cases the Deputy Inspector is an ex-off im member, in some cases not. It 
seems that it would bo to tho advantage of educational interests if such were 
everywhere the rule. The Inspector of Schools, Chota Nagpur, reports that this 
year “ due precaution was taken by each district to guard against the lapse of 
funds at the end of the financial year.” 

Tb* Calenttt In SO far as conii-ol and management goes along with the provision of 

Manioipahtj. funds, atjjontion may bo called to what is said in Chapter V, paragraph 114, in 
respect of the responsibility of tho Calcutta Municipality in regard to primary 
education-. 

OoTcrning Bodie* 26. The constitution of Governing Bodies for Govommont colleges has 
(”dioBe*”Xr\be searchiugly canvassed during the year. I’lio constitution of these bodiofe ^ 
ttewUnivemty as ordered by Government in the preceding year and noted in last year^ * 

Beguistwn*. report, was not accepted by tlj.^ Syndicate as fulfilling the requirements of the 

University regulations in that regard, more especially inasmuch as the constitu- 
tion under which tho Governing Bodies' were to work had not been defined by 
rule. The Director of Public Instruction drew up a revised scheme in consul- 
tation with the SyAdicato, and this was submitted to Government towards the 
close of Ijhe jear. Mr. Kiiehler’s proposals have since with some slight modifi- 
cation been accepted. The Governing Bodies arc now inmost cases constituted, 
but have not yet fully taken up their active responsibilities. Tho Director of 
Public Instruction is a member of the Governing Bodies of tho Presidency and 
Bethu'ue Colleges, and the colleges are riot, it hardly needs saying, altogether 
, removed fr&ra tho control of the department. But the new form of control^ 
though it has limits, is real and is likely to have far-reaching consequences.* 


CHAPTER III. 

COI.LEGIATE EDUC^lTION. 

• 

27. For tlie colleges the main work of the year has been the completion 
ofc the necessary adjustment to the requirements of tho new regulations. The 
essential part of this work ia now done : the affiliation of encli college is for the^ 
time being settled, the required staff Appointed and all other conditions insisted* 


^ • 

Tht CMV^ei^’an'i 
th/ X^niverKiiy, 
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upon by the Syndicate either fulfilled or accepted for fulfilment within a 
apecided time. Orders of afiiliatioii wore passed and confirmed during the year, 
though they take effect only from June of the present year. I’hus the im- 
mediate process of adjustment is now accomplished, and a relative state of 
equilibrium between the colleges and the now regulations has been reached. 

The colleges start in tftg current session *ander the full working of the new 
conditions, including the second year of the M.A. courses. One further step 
only remains to be taken — and that perhaps the most important of all— the 
introduction of the matriculation und^r the new rules. 

^8. The number of affiliated arts colleges is now 81, 3 less than in Colirgps and 
1907-1908. On the 31st ftf March 1009 the|;o were 4,655 students on the rolls 
as compared ufith 5,493 the same day of 1908, a decrease of 838. This is 
mainly to be accounted for by the unfavourable results of the .Intermediate and 
Degree Examinations. Of the 31 colleges, 7 are (iovenyiuent colleges, 2 are 
awsTTS^ed by municipal authorities, 8 are aided and 14 unaided. The total 
expenditure had decreased by Its. 66,4.38 (from Rs. 8,82,296 last year ' 

to Ks. 8,15,858), jp. somewhat unexpected fact not fully explained by the 
disappearance of three colleges. The decrease very closely balances the 
increase in 1907-1908, the expenditure of 1008-1909 being slightly in excess of 
that of 1906-1907, which ’amounted to Rs. 8,08,010. The expenditure on 
Government colleges was Ks. 4,U,638. ^ 

29. * Grants wei*e made to non-Government colleges during the year to a Gr*iit» in.»id. 
total of Rs. 68,130. The grants last year amounted to Rs. 1,23,856* in all, 

Rs. 59,580 being annual and Ks. 64,276 special grants. This marked diminu- 
tion of grants-in-aid, duo to the financial situation, is probably the main reason 
for the decrease in the total expenditure in arts colleges noticed in the 
preceding paragraph. * 

A sum of its. 80,000 was again contributed from Imperial revenues for the 
assistance of private colleges, 'rile amounts distributed for different purposes 
wore — 

Be. 


Hostels 

Laboratorios 

Libraries 

Buildings 

Furniture 


Total 


600 

41,000 

6,000 

.. , 28.000 • 
.. 4, .500 


80,000 


OoTerniiiont Colleges. 


Presidency Collekb. * -* — ■* 

• 30. A year of quiet internal development is reported from Presidency M. A. «nA M. ?•. 
College. Some pain was felt at the denial to the college qf affiliation to the ®fl*bation. 

M.A. courses in Philosophy and History which have been||aught at Presidency 
College since the courses themselves wore first instituted ; but it is recognized 
that it is for tlie advantage oircal education that the standard for teaching At. A. < 
courses should be set high, and that the prerogatives of Presidency College in 
this particular may bo recovered when the staff is strengthened. In tlm absence 
of affiliation AI.A. students were nevertheless prepared atPre.sidoncyColfego and 
seat up in Political Philosophy ; the full At. Sc, course fftr Chemistiy , 
and for Bliysics was also undertaken in the college laboratoi’ies, though at 
present the laboratory space available does not justify pretension to formal 
affiliation. * < * 

3J. The number of students in the college on March the 31st, 1009, wasiho tbe 
tf81. The report speaks more favourably than last year of students’ general year. 

Conduct. The simple rules that students are to keep their own spats in class- ^ « 

rooihs and keep away from 1;he corridors during lecture hours have been found 
conducive to better order. . The College Council hasjseen in full working, and* 
further proved its usefulness. The principal developments have boon the - ' 
building of elementary laboratories for Physic# and Chemistry (with additional 
rooms ^o, one each, for Physiology and Geology) a thorough re-arrangement . 
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of the Physics Lahoratory, and an attempt to found or revive seminars for Arte 
HnrUtoistomi. subjects. The elementary laboratories Were needed to meet the requirements of 
the regulations as regards practical work for the new Intermediate iSxaminaijiion 
Ee^mnswneut of in Science. In the Physics Laboratory the rooms were re arranged in order to 
jhu Phyiict jmin space, and all apparatus set m order and catulogued. Dr, Harrison 

“ The eatire Physical cabinet has been examined in detail. Useless apparatus bas been 
‘‘scrapped valuable but deficient instruments have been repaired, so far as it is possible ; 
and apparatus in good order bos been carefully olpssified and completely re-arranged. EaoK 
shelf in each almirah contains a type- written list of all the apparatus on that shelf, so that 
it is now difficult for any instrumeut to be lost, mislaid, or misplaced. A new instrument 
catalogue has been compiled, taking thesS type-written cards as a basis. The classification 
of apparatus is according to sufijeet; with tho almirah and shelf-iefereuoe for each instrument. 
Wo now fnow exactly what we possess and where it is to he found.” 

This has boon ftseful and nocessary work; and may be taken as a patt ern 
for imitation. . , 

Keed of extra staff 32. It is reported of the Chemical Laboratory by Dr. P. C. Ray that 

difficulty is being experienced in respect of ’the supervision of 
practical work : — • * 

“•Tlie new University regulations demand lhat tor evefy 10, 15, and 20 students of the 
Intermediate Science, li. So. and M. !Sc. practical class respectively, there should be 
1 teacher. In order to cope with the sitwatiun we should have therefore at least 'll 
additional teachers” • 

S' 

Science labicets 33. This is a serious demand, and should have been put forward before i\xQ 
and coat number of students admitted to Chemistry was so largo as to make such a 

necessity. It would seem that one of t * o courses must be adopted : either the 
number of teaclicrs really required must bo provided, or tho number of students 
taking Chemistry must bo very considerably reduced. In view of the great 
expense involvea in Science teaching and the, somewhat reckless way in which 
students arc allowed to take up Science courses, it would seem that higher fees 
sliould have been charged to Intermediate Science, B. Sc. and M. Sc. 

students, or some tost have been imposed to ensure that every student for whom 
the expense is incurred is a lit student. It is obviously out of all reason that a 
college, oven Presidency College, is to prorido without limit an education far 
more expqpsivo than the fees paid for it to every applicant without limit of cost 
or euquiiy as to the applicant’s fitness to profit by it. The peculiarity of the 
case is that every student added to a Science class, so far from increasing the 
revenue of tho collogo, adds disproportionately to its expenses. It is one thing 
to promote scientific education, and quite another to incur unlimited expense*- 
on tins account. To be fair, however, it may be pointed out that PresidonejT * 
Collogo, though greatly the ;fiost expensive college in Bengal, is not so 

relativlSiy to the number of students under instruction and the advanced 

character of the work undertaken. This will appear from tho tabular 

statoraent in paragraph 70. A very considerable increase of expenditure on 
Presidency College ^ therefore justifiable ; and the whole question of staff in 
relation p) subjects and numbers, and not in Science subjects only, still 
requires careful scrutiny. 


Patna College. 

fi '* 

N«ar •pproach It remains true, as was said by Mr. Jackson in 1907, that the Patna 

to the residential *Collego hits a Start of other Government colleges in possessing in a fairly complete. 
* **■ form tho essential elements of a residoutial college. The report this yoqjr, 

which falls to bo wiitton by Mr. Jackson as Officiating Principal, shows* thal 
tbi 'college maintains its lead in this rosjifeot, and has indeed rather improved 
upon it, Mr. Jackson ^vrites:— 

“ Though the development of the college on the lines detailed in previous reports has 
pro« 3 eded mow slowly during tho current year than w^s anticipated, chiefly owing to 
financial considerations, substantial^ progress in several d^ections can be recorded. ' Most 
notably the foiuidotions of a pioper residential system have been lai4 by the completion of 
tho Miuto Uindu Ifostel and the Muhammadan HSstol in the college grbands, which have 
beep ocoupiciil throughout the year. In extension of this scheme, bouses for the Principal 
and one European Professor have been under oosstruoliou and are ' now almost ready for 
octup*atiou.” 
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* 

35. Since thi. wM written the Principal’e house has been completed, and a ^ 

mucli more important development has taken etiect in the removal early in Ooihginto school 

August of the Collegiate School to other premises, l^is gives the additional 
accotnriiodation for^Arts classes which is so much wanted, and provides ample of EngmocrinK. 
spaco for general college purposes. But more -than this : Patna College is now, 
first of tho larger Government colleges, quite single and self-contained. For 
with the end of the Iasi academical year the connection with the Bihar 
School of Engineering was also severed: the Engineering School' is no longer a 
dependency of the Arts college, and honcoforth tho Patna College is a single 
homogeneous institution, — an organic hnity,— just an arts college and nothing 
more. • 

aO. There was a slight decrease in numbers during the year 1908-1909, N-nmbors nod 
which has, however, boon more tlian made good in the now spssioa. Jiut wo fuiuro 
have tho right to look for very much more than this. Witii its singleness of 
orgs.u’Tfttion and ample oj)portunity, a maVked expansion is to be expected in 
tlib next five oj ton years. Patna is ui many respect admirably suited as an im- 
portant educational centi’o. A medical school, an arts college, and an engi- 
neering school occiSpy half a mile of river frontage. Tho climate is on tlio 
whole healthy, living comparativbly cheap, and tho conditions generally 
favourable to the gi’owth of il groat college. The tradition of Pataliputraj the 
capital of Asoka, and of a great historical civilization are elements not to be 
left wholly^ out of account. A very marffed expansion is thoroforo its natural 
and jn'opor goal, and should be assisted by promoting tho developnumt •of tho 
hostel system. The Pattia College has at priisisnt to provide — in groat jmrt — for 
tho higherwjdncational needs both of Patna and Tirhut: a progressive actiossion 
of students from otlnir parts of Bihar is therefore to be expected. It is also 
possibly that the exceptional advantages offered by Patna may draw Bc*igali 
students in increasing numbers to Biliur. I consider that this tendency is to 
})e encouraged in every way possilble — specially by the provision of suitable 
hostels. 

37. The chief remaining need of Patna College is for now laboratories. rressinR want of 
These wore designed as long ago as 1905. Plans and estimates have eiuce 

been approved, but as yet it has not been found possible to provide funds. Tho 
utmost po.ssiblo has now boon made of present resources, and tho need for tljo 
now labontorics is sovoroly felt*. Tho I’rincipal says:-— •• 

“ The limit of possible extonsion has now been reaohed. But, after everjtlung possible 
lias been done, the aoooiumodation is not nearly suiliciont for sciontid.; work of tho standard 
which tlie college is attempting to teach. '^Vithout o.xooption tho rooms are too small, and 
-they ar5 incouveuiontly arranged. Both departments have to share the single lecture-room, 
and there is no aooomraodation of any kind for tho staff.” 

38. All tho distinguishing features of cUUogji life at Patna have boon Discipline of tU 

successfully continued; — regular games, the Studeuts’* Common Roonij tho 
Archau)logical Society, the College Magazine ; and three plays were again 
porformed at Christmas — in Hindi, Urdu, and Bengali. , . 

Of discipline tho Principal remarks : — ^ 

“ The conduct of the students as a whole, and of the hostel students in particular was 
quite satisfactory ; but several minor cases of misoonduct which occurred showed that im- 
proper influences were at work. So long as the standard of discipline in tho schools remains 
as low as it is, improvement in those matters is difficult, for it is natural that a young man 
should object to the curtailment of tho liberty which ho enjoyed while still a sohool-b»y.” 

This remark about schools is of profound significance, ki collegiate, ^ 
oduc'ation — as an education of character — wo are still building without foiinda- 
ti<fU8.« 

Karensliaw College, Cuttack. 

39.. The growing importance of tho Ravenshaw College is recognised, and Developments h 
will be recognised still more in the near future. The Ravenshaw College has ***''. 
t(f do the same work in the educational advance of Orissa tliat Patna is doing • 

for Bihar. Tho eollego is in many respects well provided, and lias done a good , • . 

year’s work under th* control of its enporionced Prin^pal, — B^bu Bepin Bihari * 

Gupta. Satisfactory development is reported in all respects, both on tho side ' 
of instruction and on tho side of collogiato life. " A College Council wtis institu- 
ted during tho year and was working well. Considoralde improvomcnt*was 
effected in the Chemical Laboratory, but there are still deficioucies t^ be made 
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ilosiol Bystem. 


Growth of the 
Colley; e. 


Sitfi f«'T a now 
roJJtginte school 
building. 


good, especially tho proper supply of water and gas. A garden has been 
provided in connection with the woik in Jtotany, but a suitable laboratoiy is 
still wanting. Greater facilities are now granted to students for the use of the 
library and taking out books, and have been taken advantage of. 

40. A now hostel for Hindu- students was opened at the beginning of the 
session with accommodation for GO boarders, making a total provision, with tho 
old hostel, for 11 3 hoarders. I'hc llavonshaw Uollogo hostel system is 
specially worthy of imitation. It is based on a small endowment which 
enables the hostels to bo self-supporting. Health and discipline wore good. 

41. The college is rapidly growing'. 'I'hero were lil3 students on the 
Gist of March as against 183 the previous year. In spie of tho now blocks added 
in 189G and 1904, great need of more space is felt. 'I'he Principal writes : — 

“ Considerable additions have been made to tlie college buildings during recent 
years ; but our requirements are now so many and various that more accommodation is 
urgently needed. The* ri'moval of the Collegiate and Survey Schools to their new^ait^js nan 
alone put an end to our ditlkultios.. * * Wo a^ro badly in need of an examination a 
suitable play-ground, better accommodation for all the college classes, affiliation in History, 
and quarters for the staff in the neighbourhood of the college.” , 

42. The measure which is first called Tor and which will give 
immediate relief is the removal of the collegiate scliool. A suitable site has 
been purchased, C acres in extent ; but money is wanted for building, 'fhe 
present congestion in the college and sehool buildings is serious, and as soon as 
funds ,aro forthcoming the removal should not be delayed. The end desirable 
is tho same as at Patna, — a single, self-contained arts college. 


Uooghly College. 


PilRcultlefi Arising 
fr(>m revised 
course! in the 
I^ladrasa. 


Decline in 
E umbers. 


Worlv of the year. 


43. The Hooghly College still represents unaltered tho old composite 
system. It contains ir» oije building an arts college, a madrasa, and a high 
school. Katurally there is congestion and inconvenience, — a state of things 
which has reaiihed a specially acute pliase with the introduction of tho 
revised course of stud;- s at the Madrasa, instituting 11 separate classes 
instead of 8. I'hc Madrasa has an ohl-estublisliud title to be associated with 
tho College huilding. I'laus for the removal of tho scliool were (mtertained 
ae long ago as 1907. A large sum of money i8_ required even for the acquisi- 
tion of a site, and there has not been money. 

44. J*5nml)ers hav(j again doercased from 149 to 1 17, a loss of 4G since 
1906-1907 ; and this though the staff has been increased (to ton Professors and 
two Laboratory Assisi aut.s besides tlio I'rincipiil). and the laboratory fij, ted up 
for Jntennediate iScience. T ins un y be ])aitly due, us the Principal suggesta,- 
to tile restrii-tion of aifiliatioii, conseiiueut on the roipiireiuonts of the new 
regulations ; hut though there are no longer M. A. classes, there is a choice of 
live groups for the li. A. aud eight subjects for Intermediate Arts, five for 
Interiucdiiitc Science, are tauglit. With concentration on these subjects' and 
efiicietit teaching, "the college with its other advantages ought soou to recover 
any present loss of *». umbers. 

4o. *■ In other rcspcc.ts the Principal, Mr. Las Gupta, who remained in 
charge to the end of the year, report, s favourably of the college. Jn spite of 
the small numbers, tlic general activities of tho college seem to have been kept 
up with a fair degree of energy. 


Krisboagar College. ' * 

-n,iT»niaj,'o«andiow ^6. In some respects the Krishnagar College has advantage® oVer 
i.unibiTs*. ' TTooghly ; lliere is at Kiisluiagar, besides an ample college building, a spacious 
j) irk-likd couqioiind : it has well-arranged laboratories and is affiliated to the 
Jj. 8c'. Moreover, since tho removtil of the school in 1907 the colkige 
building and compound have been in sole occupation by tho college. TJio 
numbers however icmain very low; this year a t(K,uI in all classes of 8G only, 
/ .' . " 2 less than lastyottr, ^ ^ e, 

' r«sotf.riiistory ^7 T he Principal" Hahn Devon drtf Nath liasu, has pressed strongly for 
tfAiLiiiB. Ilje provision of Uislojy teaching, because ■with the present affiliatiou no 

copiplete degree course in ./^rts is possible except English, Sanskrit and Mathe- 
matics, and B. A. students con only take Physics or Chemistry at tho cost of 
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excluding B. Sc. students from tho laboratories. Similar difficulties are 
found in Intermediate Arts. It would seem, then, that the request of tho 
Principal for the provision of History teaching is roasonablo. 

48. In spite of the scanty numbers the Piiiici pal’s report shows a fair Work of the ye»r. 
degreb of vigour in college life. Exi\minatiou results were, as tlio 

Principal claims, distinctly good. In the B. A. Examination 2 out of 4 
candidates passed in tlift A course, 8 out of 12 in tho B course. In the 
F. A. Examination 17 passed out of 28, 1 in tho 1st, 11 in the 2nd, and b in 
tho 3rd Division, a percentage of 61. 

49. in view of these dwindling ’numbers at tho two smaller colleges, it Toiicv towanii th« 

becoi&es more than ever uc^visable to get clear ideas of what their future is to be ** 

and of what the. Department's policy should bo in thcii' regard. One of two Uoii.gcs. 
courses must be followed : either, as last year’s report suggested in the case of 
Krishnagar, they must bo reduced in scope or perliaps couviutdd into sClujoIs of 

thg new type advocated in Chapter IV, or they must be gfoatly strengthened, 
an(tthe aim must be to make them important residential colleges with a Anew 
to withdrawing students from Calcutta arid relieving tho cong(?stion of students 
there. There is miftih of weight to be said on either side. On theumo hand, with 
numbers less than 100 at KHshnagnr and not much over 100 at llooghly, it may 
bo reasoned that local requirements do not justify tlio great cost necessary under 
present conditions to keep up an arts college in even moderate efficiency, A’small 
college has now become disproportionate^ more expensive than a largo colh'ge. 

Hooghly last year cost Government over Rs. 30,000, Krishnagar about its. 20,000 
which works out at Its. 248 per student at llooghly and Rs. 273 at Krishnagar, 
as against Its. 242 at Patna and Its. 145 at Presidency College. Tho considera- 
tions put forward in paragraph 57 of last year’s report have thus lost noi-hing 
of thep’ force. On tlie otlier hand, it was dccidcfl two years ago that, those 
colleges as well as the Itavenshaw College were to have i’rincipals in the Indian 
Educational Service. 'Phis implied that their status ftnd aim were at all events 
not to he leduced. But more tlian that is advisable if they are tf> continue. 

Efforts must bo made to raise their numbers to between two and throe 
hundred. This could probably be done by increasing tho staff and range of 
studios so as to secure a wider affiliation. 

• • 

Sanskrit College. •• 

50. Important qui’stions ns to tho future of tho Sanskrit College wore ’in Kn.c,rii«ni*Hiioti of 
abeyance during the year, or rather ponding under consideration. Like fiH 

■' Othei* collegiate institutions, tho Sanskrit College has come under review us , 

*a result of the stimulated educatioTial activity of recent years, and is to be 
re-organized. A decision lias sinco been reached and is taking effeid. 

51. In tho meantime the year’s work lias gone on. (juiolly and with fair Tin. yd»r iVork. 
success. In the Sanskrit d'itlo Exam’ination 5 students passed out of 12, — 2 in 

tho Ist Division and 3 in the 2iid Division: and it is noted that this is the first 
year in wliich candidates from the Sanskrit College have Da*ssud in Mimanm at 
this examination, namely the 2 who passed in tho 1* Division and I in 
tho 2nd Division. The other 2 successful candidates passed in Kai'iia. At 
tho second Sanskrit Exaiuihation 7 passed out of 1 1 : at tho first Sanskrit 
examination 9„ out of 10. These results are slightly below Iho average 
quoted in the last Quinquennial Review. For the M. A. I'ixaminalion 8 
candidates were sent up and 5 passed, — 3 in the 2nd ai*d 2 in tho 
3rA Division. For the B. A. Examination 1 Sanskrit College candidate * 
appeared from Presidency Lollego, where such students afteiul lectures in all 
Bubjocls except Honours in Sanskrit. For the Intennediate Examination 7 i 
appeared and 3 passed, — all, however, in tho Ist Division. ’J’w« other 
candidates from the Sanskrit College appeared at tho Supplementary Examina- 
tion in December 1908, and both passed. , 

52. But numbers in tho English Department were still dwimlling. Tliore rtinfail i* 
wore 29 students only in tlnV department at the end of tho year as against 36,n«m^- vn q 
in 1907-1908 and 4^ at the end of <ll>06-1907. Thifreductioa in numbers ^'rice 

last year may be accounted for by the absetico of M. A. classes (tho staff 
not having us yot been strongthonod sufficiently to secure affiliation uftder 
the new regulations), but there has been a Uocline from .88 since *190 1, * 
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It may, liowevor, be confidently expected that the re- organization that is 
now being earned out and which will include the restoration of M. A. classes 
will counteract this tendency and bring numbers up again. 

53. There is healthy activity on other sides of college life. The Sanskrit 
College has a reniarkably good. Students’ Common Room and two Clubs in 
connection with it. On the occasion of Dr. Macdouoll’s visit to Calcutta a very 
finished performance was given of the Sanskrit (frama Malavikagnmitram^ 
admirably staged and acted. The historic connection of the college with 
Sanskrit learning in Calcutta and the growing value of its library make its 
vigorous re-organization and development t)f great educational importance. 

54. This short notice of the work of the year J 908- 1009 must noff end 
without a reference to tho retireirfent from the Principalship of Mahamaho- 
padhyayu Huru I’rasad Sastri, who has done so much for tho advance of 
Sanskrit" scholarship in Rengul and tho uuioii of occidental critical methods with 
the exactnes.s and tlforouglmess of itidigcnous Sanskrit learning. MahamaJm- 
padhyaya Hara Prasad Sastri had held the.Principalship since 1900, and dunn§; 
his tenui’o of office has done much to promote genuine research, and to improve 
the lilu'ary as well as tho bettor internal organization of" the college. The 
close of las official career is a loss to the iaistitutlon, but will not end his 
services to learning and research, which will bo continued in a special appoint- 
ment at the Asiatic Society of iloiigal. 


. The Calcutta IWadrasa. 

Thp Caicutt* 55, The Calcutta Madrasa holds the status of a college in respect of 

Madrasa. Arabic and Persian learning, but acconlaig to custom finds place in the chapter 

on the education of Muhaimnadans. 


* The Bethunc College. 

Tii« Hothune Similarly tho Bothuue College has rightfully a place here, but is 

College. usually treated in Chapter \ 111. 


Measure ef advance in conformity witJi tlie new regulations. 


iiuvcniJuoiit 


BiTei’is of the n-jw h7. It#\vas Said tit tli(! beginning of tliis chapter that the work of tho year 
rexuiiKiona in hud been tlio Completion of adjustment fo 1 lie new regulations. It would bo 
convenitiut to take stock of the extent of the advance that lias taken pliiKto in 
Government colleges under the ini. sure of these rt^gulatlons and tho impetus* 
of the refonu uHfvemont to which«they wore due. For Government colh'ges 
alone thie demands a separate report. The general effects can only be glanced 
at in tlio space available here. In sum it may bo briefly said that the (iolleges 
have been profoundly affected, and that a good deal has already been done or 
attempted in'respi'ct'of (a) staff; {b) buildings, and especially laboratory accqm- 
niodation ; {c) eqnipnitrht for science; {d) libraries; and (e) hostels. 

58. (V/) The staffs of tho Government colleges have in all cases been 

strengthened. At present tho strengthening has bbon mainly one of number, 
and a not alfogether satisfactory feature has been the teinjUnicy to make 
additional appointments of Professors an- 1* Science Demonstrators on relatively 
low salaries. , 'i'ho total increase of strength is indicated by the scheme for 
' /irengtheniiig the staffs of Government colleges wliich has I’ccently received 
fhe sanefion of the Secretary of State. 'I'ho new appointments nuipbor 
, altogether 31, that is an average of 4-4 among seven colleges. All these 
app .Intments have already been tilled provisionally if not pennanently, so that 
nuuK -icfdly the staffs of Government colleges have already been raised to their 
full sin ngth. Jnasmuo^i, however, as 15 Indian Educational Service and 9, 
' J’rovincial Educational Service a}»pointinenf s remained unfilled, it is not ef|ually 
ypon to us to predicate advance .in quality. In fat4i^ there has in Government 
colleges been some, measure »f decline in rtfotmt years. Fof instance, whereas 
there should ujider existing aiTangements bo 9 appointments hold by Pro- 
fessors in tho Indian Educational Service at Presidency College, only 5 wore so 
held in the year under revifew ; and whereas at Patna tho scale is 3, the 
number of ippointmeuts hold in recent years has varied from 3 to 1. 
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59. (i) In respect of buildings the advance has been mainlv confined to Bwildingi. 
schemes of extension which will be presently considered. Hostels and houses 

for stall have been built at Patna, 'fwo lemporaiy Inboratoiie's have been 
constructed for t'residoncy College. Accommodation in this regard has boon 
substantially increased at Patna and Krishnagar by tlio removal to other 
premises of the collegiate schools. , 

60. (c) The most solid advance has been that in respect of equipment for Equipment for 
Science teaching. In all Rs. I,33,7o0 has been spent on tlio improvement of Soience. 
laboratories since 1906. The grants for apparalus and inainteuanco have been 
considerably raised. I’his amounts in'sum to Its. •47,340. dliore has also Ireen 

in thil last year a great in«reaso in the grants for cojitract contingencies, — a 
rise from Rs. 10,393 to Rs. 23,775 altogether.* 

61. (d) Much greater attention has been paid to librari^*s. Tho^ library Librarie*. 
grants have been raised altogether by Ks. 2,920, distributed thus : — 


rresldency Colloge 


IncreaRO 

IIh. 

1,320 

Total 

Rs. 

4,000 

]^itua College * 

Ravensbaw College^ 

« • • • 

700 

l.OOo 


200 

600 

Hooghly College 


200 

600 

KriHlmagar College 


200 

500 

8au»krit College 

• 

* • • 

300 

900 

* Betliuno College 


Nil. 

300 


Besides this it is at all colleges recognized and inculcated that libraries 
are for use. Greater facilities are everywhere afforded for taking out books, 
and, in particular, reading in libraries is everywhere encouraged. The pro- 
vision of facilities for reading in the library has increased, and the abolitidh of 
library deposits has removed an obstacle to (or excuse^ for not) using tlnj pri- 
vileges of the college library. Better provision has incidentally boon made for 
subscription to scientific periodicals ; and special grants have been made to 
Presidency, Patna, and Hooghly Colleges for the purchase of back numbers. 

This has been altogether a very important advance. 

62. (e; Not ntuch has yet boon actually accomplished in the way of Hoiieli, 
building now hostels except at Patna and Cuttack. Much greater attention ha«, 
however, boon given to the regulation of the residence of students, ?tnd much 

has been done for the improvement of the internal organization qf existing . * 

hostels. 

63 . It is to be observed that most of these improvements go back to a Etidoarour 
period earlier than the new regulations : in fact the effort to improve Govern- 

ment colleges is rather a cause than an effect i>f University reform, and this college* earlier 
should be recognised. The new regulations havfi gh^on precision to tha- .direc- 
tion of effort and in some cases act as a jpur but the effort itself was in acHvity 
much earlier. 

Scope of further advance. The Extension Schemes. , 

64. The standard to which the colleges arc now adjusted is the hare 
requiremonts of^Uie University regulations. It has repoateilly boon said — and ncw'^ideul. ” 
said with truth — that Governmont colleges aim at more than tliis. It ha% been 
admitted in various ways that the accepted aim is the fully equipped residential , 
colle*ge. It is advisable before leaving the subject to note what has not been 
doho,4;hat is unquestionably required, and what still remains to do, before the 
colleges attain to being what we now set before ourselves as the standard to .bo 
desired. In the case of the throe leading colleges, — Presidency, Patna, and 
RawensKaw, — this aim is now definitely embodied in “Extension Scheimis.” 

, 65. The Patna College extension scheme was the first to take shape in Tbe «itcnsi<jp 

1905. The Presidency CoMcgo scheme dates its definite inception in *its ““ 
present form from M^y 1907i^ its elaboration from January 1908. A 
Ravonshaw College extension schenflo* though not as'yet as definitely unified, 
exists in a number of projects which, if carried out, will have a similar effect,— 
tho realization of a spaciously housed and completely equipped residential 
college. 
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Progress of tlieio 
ftchemei. 

Patna ox tension 
fchemo* 


Prosidoncy CoDogo 
eitenaiou scLemo. 


Rarenshaw 
College lehomo. 


66. Tho Patna College scliome is in the main already earned oat. Land 
has boon acfjiiircjd which links tho grounds of the college to tho grounds of tho 
Bihar School of Engineering. Hostels have been built and also two houses, 
one for the Principal and one for another member of the statT. A large opium 
godewu is ready for convcrsioirinto a gymnasium. '’J’lie collegiate school has 
(at date) been rtanovod from tho coll .-ge building ; and^wben the new laboratoiit-s 
are the scheme will have been fully carried out and Patna College will be 
a comjdote arts college of the pattern sought, 

67. The fate of the Presidency College scheme has been very different. 
It begun us a jnoposal to remove the college to ampler spaces in tho suburbs. 
This WHS abaudoneil as unwelcome, to (he classes most interested, and the scheme 
was worked out for dovelopmcnt on tho present site. It is a much larger 
schemc,«x;ontaiuing sixt(;en separate projects, and vastly more cosily. The land 
ro(iuii’ed was alone , estimated to cost 11 lakhs. The scheme as a whole has 
been juwtponed indolinitely. Five bigbas of land have boon ac(juired (instead 
of 22) as a site for Ibo new Physics l^aborr.tory, and this is all tjiat has so far 
been (lone. Plans and estimates for the building arc, however, in projiaration ; 
and this project cap go on as soon as it is po.ssiblo to find funds. Tlio land 
ac(piire(l affords room for one or more other buildings. Of several pressing 
neodrt it will be difficult to know which to put Krst: a college hall, hostel 
extension, qliarters for the residence of staff, laboratories for Physiology und 
Botany. Eacdi of these involves large expenditure, and the total outlay will be 
very gioat. While tlioro is little immediate prospect of expansion on tlio scale 
designed, it may yet be hoped that in the fulness of time the projecits may one 
by one bo taken up and tho scheme proceed towards ultimate lealization in 
steady and orderly pi'ogress. 

v)M, Several ecliemes are under consideration for the Bavonshaw College. 
The first in importance of these is the building of a now collegiate school, tlto 
effect of which will be to bring to the colltego the benefit of much needed 
additional space. A Piincipal’s house, the removal of tho Survey School, and 
some extension and impr'weniout of tho compound are also contemplated. 


Tlie cost of collegiate education. 


.Furl her ne’fed 
the H ooijlily and 
Krishrm^^ar 
Colle^cB. 

The question of 
cost. 


Tabic of 

comparative cojit. 


69. The cost implied in all this is very considerable. Furfher, if it is 
d(;cided to continue to maintain lloogbly and Krisbiuigar Colleges as arts 
collogijs, similar schemes will be reipiired at Cliinsura and Krislniagar.* Thu 
general ([uestion of the co.st of collegiate educafioii is one Avhich merits special 
attention. It is, in view of ^tho kindled resources at present available for educa- 
tion, ‘ 1 . common-place that toe much is spent on colleges. 'I’bo actual facts, 
cand’ully considered, do not altogether bear out this ussumption. 

70. Tb(! following table shows (I ) the total tfd’rc# expenditure last year on 
each of the sevmi ViHogcs managed by Government; (2) the income from fees 


and other source 




the net c/)st to Goverinnenl; (4) the average number 


of sfndonts through tho year; (5) tho total cost per 
Government per student : 


student ; (G) the net cost to 


XuRtitntionB. 

OJKUCT E*1 i'.NUITUJlE. 

ATPrugo 
nuiiiber of 
atndent.s 
through tho 
year. 

Total coat 
per 

Bludent. 

Not CORt to 

per Htudent. 

Total. 

Feea atul other 
aoui 

Net cost la 
Oovcrnuiout. 

• 

Vp -ndoiicy Collogo 
Iloognly „ 

Krisimagar ..." 

Patna „ i 

liavoDsliaw „ J 

, Sanskrit ,, 

Bethuno „ 

(for women). 

Its. 

2,01,604 

35>,43!) 

31,289 

65,555 

38,730 

'25,709 

22,252 

Its. 

1,01,399 

9,150 

6,709 

13,826 

8,665 

796* 

1,300 

Its. 

1,00,265 

30,289 

24,580 

41,5*29 

8(^965 

24,913 

20,952 

690 

122 

90 

172 

;47 

'30 

86 

lis. 

292*3 

323*3 

347-6 

323-0 

263-6 

857-0 

618-1 

Er. 

- 145-3 
248-S 
273*1. 
242*6 
204-6 
830*4 
582*0 
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71 . From this it appears thal. attho present time and relatively to numbers Comparatir® 
taught, the cheapest education is given at Presidency College, the dearest 
(amon'g ordinary ^rts colleges) at llooghly and Krislmagar, The -Sanskrit diftennt Arti 
('ollege and the Hethunc College stand on a ditferent footing, and t hough 

the cost of education is in these two ciolleges out of all pi'oportion greater, it 
must be estimated on ditferent principles. 

72. It would be no small advantage, in vun/ of the general educational Dui'elopinpnt and 
position, if some rough scale could be settled of a reasoilable limit of oxpen- 

diture from public funds in the case of each of these colleges. The recent 
constitution of Governing Bodies with limited, but independent, ppwers of 
control opens up new possibilities, If the Governnu'nt contribution were 
ultimately treated as revenue from endotvinenf, tho fmid.s so provided niigdit 
be administered absolutely by the Governing Bodies, subject to the double 
chock of audit and publicity, but free of the ond^arrassiuent of roftuence to 
ajiigher sanctioning authority for parthuilar items of e:^penditure. This 
woirfd bo linapeial autonomy. Such a development is even forcisluidowed by 
the rules already apprr)ved in resj)eot of Presidency ('ollego. If tlio 
possibility of suen a dcvolopmcnt may bo entertained as already within the 
sphere of the practical, the following scale might bo suggested as not miduly 
extiavagant: for Presidency College d lakhs; for Patna and Cuttack 1 SuiiRogted loai.of 
lakh eatih; for llooghly, Krislinagar, the Sanskrit aud Betbune Colleges each 
a lakh ; total 7 Likhs. If this wel’e agreed upon, gradual expansion 
to these limits might be accepted as economically permissible. It is, to bo 
noted that the figures given in the table above reprt'Sent direct exjumditui'o only, 
or expenditure on yearly upkeep. Mo account is there taken of indirect 
expenditure, that is ca})ital outlay on buildings and ecpiipment, often very con- 
sidoiaUe, but incurred irregularly. All expenditure, direct and indirect (j^vith 
the sole exception of scholarships), would, in the view here presented, bo met from 
these incomes, except in circumstances so oxceptitflial that they need not for 
present purposes be (lonsidered. 

73. 'I’ho advantages of an ultimately autonomous administration Avould bo, Autonomy, 
firstly, the groat simplification of control. Tho Governing Bodies would 
administer their revenue to moot, first, tho various necessary expenses of up-kiiep, 

and would resciwo any balance left over for improvements. Secondly, 
there would bo advantage in' respect of freo development. Those immeixl- 
atoly lesponsiblo for tho welfare of tho college and in close touch with 
its working conditions would, suliject to the general regulatitm of the 
University, bo able to manage expendituro with regard both to present 
' needs and future dovelojmiont. The most important ofi’eci, howeviir, would 
be tlio growth of a full sense of linaneial res|)onsibility, Avhich will otherwi.se 
be lacking, in tho Governing Bodies themsoiAjes., 'I'hey Avonld be free to 
assign the margin of immue beyoiuj necessary exjxTiuUtujo ncct>iuitig to 
thoh' ixsrccption of tho host interests of tlui college; but would be dc'linilely 
limited for all purposes by their actual rcvimuc, which is a luitural and 
wholesome check. In homely phrase they Avould loarjjj| to cnit th(iir coat 
according to their cloth, 'rhis is in contrast with the jaesent^ syslein, 
under which demands are nyxdo quite irresponsibly on a source of siip[)ly 
apt in unreflecting imaginations to appear as unlimited. >Su(;li demands can, 
of course, as ildngs are, bo rcjecte.d ; but time is often Avastod oamu’ tluf 
consideration of proposals Avhieh Avould never bo made if tho rigidity of 
•the .fiiumcial limit wore clearly in view when they Avere put forwird. There ^ ^ 
wpuld be .the further advantage that thrift, and good mauagemont, and self - 
dcniifl would bring thoir natural roAvard in a bigger surplus for free cxpeiidi- 
turo or for investment Avith a view to schemes of future dovelo)»mont. 

Those .propositions doubtless wear a revolutionary appearance; but tlio 
possibility of such autonomy is distinctly opened l)y the creation of 
©overuing Bodies and by tho power to bo conferrod upon them. iMeantimc 
it would be a gain if the expifiision of expenditure up to some definite limit AAtjre 
accepted as reasonabie. ^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Solicme for 
luiproverueni. 


Final 

FxtuiuiuaUon. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR INDIAN BOYS. * 

74. Secondary education in Bonsai has reached a critical era in its 
history. Attention has boe]| offeotually called to tljf) importance of improving 
secondaiy schools of all kinds; the extent of existing deficiencies is now clearly 
recognized and their remedy is being diligently sought. Two great measures 
of relief Jiave boon devised. Both reaclwid a culminating point before the end 
of the year under review. Both are in suspense. The one is the scheijie for 
the genei’al improvement of secondary education elaborated by the Government 
of Bengal. 'I'he other is the scheme for a School Final Examhiation. 

Schemes for the Improvement of Secondary Education. 

76. I’ho scheine for the improvement of secondary education owes* its 
inception ultimately to the recommendations of the Simla.CQnference of 1901, 
and more directly to certain suggestions made by the Government of India in a 
letter dated in (October 1906. A* the instance of this letter searching enquiries 
wore instituted by the Government of Bengal, and*finally a conference was held 
in December 1908 and January and Mp,rch 1909 under the joint auspices of the 
Governments of Bengal and oi Eastern Bengal and Assam, The oonclusions 
of this^ionferouce were recorded in u note on which the scheme for the improve- 
ment of secondary education has been based. The scheme is a largo one, 
co-exteusive with the whole field of secondary education as understood in this 
chapter. Starting from the position t hat the chief cause of the insufficiency of 
the Schools is weakness and incapacity in the teachers, and that low pay and 
poor prospects are responsible for this weakness, it directs its efforts first and 
mainly to the improvement of staff. It accordingly advocates the acceptance 
of standard scales for the staffing and contingent expenses of high, middle 
English and middle von(acular schools respectively, differing again according 
as they are publicly or privately managed. In case of privately managed 
schools it is proposed that Government should bear threc*fourths of the 
affditional cost of accepting the standard. . The, scheme is thorough-going and 
compreheiisive : if adopted it would constitute a great and simultaneous advance 
in all the ^condary schools of the province. It is inevitably costly. The 
annual expense is estimated at 16 lakhs. Beyond this the further needs of the 
schools in respect of improved buildings and eejuipment are glanced at, but not 
worked out in detail : but the need of capital expenditure by Government* 
to the extent of Rs. llJ lakh^ at the least is indicated as probable. In 
submitting the report whiclf ofitlines this scheme the Government of Bengal 
exj)r(’ssed the hope that the Government of India would make an assignment to 
Bengal of the large recurring expenditure involved, as the only condition' on 
which the Carrying out of the scheme would be possible. The scheme was sent 
to the Government (If India in Juno of last year: the Government of India’s 
reply wflij j ocuived in February of this year. The Government of India, while 
approving < he general lines of the scheme, are unable to acquiesce in the view 
that the scheme should be wholly financed from Imperial revenues, and make 
suggestidiis for reducing the cost, 'j'his is how the matter reseed at the end 
of th(! year under review. The difficulty will be how to modify the scheme 
•■so as not to^ sacrifice one of two e8.sential8: the one being the principle that all' 
8e<a>ndarr schools, including those under private management, ‘are to be 
simultaneously r aised ; the other that the standard is not so depressed as largely 
to Stultify the reform inteuded. 

76. A (School Final Examination was another of the recommendations of 
the Simla Conference. It has long been acknowledged that the want of 
6011,1 e alternative to thb Entrance Examination as |ho goal of the high school 
course had had a prejudicial , effect on secondary education. The enquiries 
instituted on the impulse of the letter of tkq Government <of India of October 
1906 brought out the fact that opinion as to the desirability of a Final 
School Examination was unanimous. The active consideration of the subject 
was .postponed for various 'reasons till the end of 1907, when a Committee 
was a])poiidcd to sclieme out courses of study for the four higher classes 
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of high schools, alternative to the Entrance .course, as a preliminary to the 
organization of the examinations. The Committee held its first meeting 
on January Itth^ 1908, when the general basis was settled and five sub- 
committees were appointed to work out syllabuses in particular subjects. A 
second meeting was held in August, a third and final mooting on September 
the Ist, 1908. A complete scheme of fiv<e alternative groups was then ready; 
but it remains to construct the machinery for holding the examination, the 
problem of most difficulty. The attempt to solve the problem has for 
the present been postponed. 

High Seliools and their. Improvement. 

77. In face of this abortive outcome of so much strenuous jilanning 

it is impossible to avoid some sense of frustration. It , might seem that school*.*” ** 
tjfter all nothing had so far been accomplished. This impression would be 
erroneous, iripraething is gained wen in the ‘position roai^bed us regards 
these two suspended schemes. At the same time in every division much 
quiet readjustment has been going on, partly as a result of the generally 
awakened interest in schools, partly under the direct impulse of the Uni- 
versity. A systematic inspection of the high schools wa.s carried out on 
behalf of the University mainly by officers of this department through the 
latter haJf of 1907 and the first tliree mouths of 1908. In every case 
the schools’ fitness for recognition, whether publicly or privately managed, 
has been carefully examined, and the results are embodied in a series of 
reports which fill two stout volumes. Wo now know more accurately the 
actual extent to which schools are defective and the nature of the deficiencies. 

The reports bring into relief the more serious deficiencies of every school 
and lay down conditions of recognition by the University. This is undoubted- 
ly acting as an efficient spur fo effort not only* in the case of privately 
managed schools, but of those also which are administered by the department. 

We are not able to remedy all defects immediately, but we are more 
■conscious of their existence and more uncomfortable in acknowledging 
inability to rectify them. Everywhere also something is being done, though 
not all that is required. The inner adjustment to the higher itf andard ^las 
thus been working universafly throughout the year, and there has been some 
advance all along the line. > , 

78. This process may be illusti-atod from the Inspectors’ re*ports. The 

clearest witness oomes from liai Bahadur Madhusudan Ilao, Officiating uXer'say.'*'^ * * 
•Inspector of Schools, Orissa, who writes : — 

“The chief feature of the year in reference ti^ the working of high schools is the 
undoubted awakening, in the managing authorities, of a fioen sense of responsibility in the 
matter of complying with the requirements of the University. * The benefit arising out of 
thti systematic inspection instituted by the University oannot bo exaggerated. Improve- 
ments along the lines indicated by the University are being earned out ^n nlh^ur high 
Bobools, managers finding and laying out as much money as they o^* be expected to spend 
on them.” * 

79. Mr. J. A, Cunningham writes to tho same purport from Cliota Nag- 
pur, but more critically : — 

“As a resr.li''of tho new requirements for the improvement of secondary education, 
more attention is being given to the accommodation, furniture, teaching, appliances and to the 
strengthening of the teaching staff in both high and middle schools ; but fqr want of funds 
a very large number of schools, chiefly of the middle class, have yet benefited little from tl^' 
aiov^ment^ they are, as reported in previous years, in many instances miserably housed, in- 
sufficiently staffed and lacking some of the most elementary appliances.” 

80. The general account above given is borne out by the figures. High Staiiatie* for 
schools have actually decreased in number by 2. The number of Hcbolars on School*. 

,the rolls on March 31st of this year had increased by 2,228 over the number on 
the same date last year. 'Clio expenditure on high scliools has. increased by • 
nearly a lakh and a half; inj^exact figure, by Rs, 1,42,575. 'l'ho.se figures may 
be regarded as satisfactory. They, mean that a certain num]*er of weak schools’ 
have been closed and that tho number of new schools is very* limited. It is* 
certainly not desirable that new schools should come into existence until* the 
existing schools have boon greatly raised in efficiency. Probably it would have ' 
been really a gain if thp number of weak schools eliminated had beqn greater ; 
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but the authorities cannot be bl^ed for dealing tenderly with institutions 
already established and struggling to maintain themselves. On the other 
hand the increase in number of pupils is wholly satisfactory: it means 
relatively higher numbers at individual schools, and up to a judicious limit this 
is all gam ; for up to this limit a school works better with full classes and the 
increase in fees is an aid to higher efficiency. Probably the most favourable 
numbers for a high school are 300 to 400 : and this Ihmt is not reached, for 
the average works out at 208. The average cost per pupil has risen from 
Ks. 24*2 to Rs. 25 ‘98, an increase of lis. 1*78. This is the most satisfactory 
sign of all. The total number of schools is now 388 ; the total boys under 
instruction 80,796. t 

t 

Influence of Training Colleges. 

Influence of 81. Another development during the year, which, though only just now 

1 raining Coilegea. uj^y be expected to exercise more apilmore every year a steady influence 

towards higher standards of work, is the establishment of the two training 
colleges for high school masters — the David Hare Training College in Calcutta 
and the Patna Training College at Bankipore. An account of these institu- 
tions more fitly finds place in Chapter V 1. The influence which it is hoped the 
training colleges may exercise is well expressed by the Inspector of Schools, 
Patna Division (Mr. Preston): — “ , 

“ The presence of an enthusiastio trained head master or assistant head master will, 

I have little doubt, be immensely beneficial to the school. The efforts of the inspeoting 
officers in the oourso of their oooasional visits to indaoe the teachers to discard their 
antiquated methods and adopt a more soleiitifio mode of teaching can naturally have but 
little pormanetit effect, and much is to be effected from the careful and persistent instruction 
and suggestion given by a trained head master.” * 

Keaohi High 82. I cannot leave the subject of high schools without referring to one 

School. experiment of the highest interest which has been going on during the year. 

One of the suggestions of the Government of India m their letter of October 
1906 was that in each division there should bo one school under a head 
master in the Indian Educational Service. As a first instalment towards the 
carrying out of this suggestion in April 1908 Mr. L. Tipping was appointed 
Head Master of the Ranchi Zilla School. The report of the school just received 
seems to show that the experiment has been justified. Two points will 
sufficiently illustrate this. In 1907 there wore 27 boys On the rolls of the 1st 
class, 12 wore sent up for the Entrance Examination and of these 8 passed; I 
in the first, 4 in the 2nd, and 3 in the 3rd division. In 1908 there wore 17 
hoys in the 1st class : 12 were sunt up, 11 passed ; 2 in the 1st, 5 in the 2nd 

and 4 in the 3rd.division. This^ year there were 14 in the class, 14 were sent 
' up, 14 passed; 7 in the 1st, 6‘in the 2nd, 1 in the 3rd division. To those who 
can interpret these figures they speak* volumes. Of discipline and moral 
trainin{r4ho Head Master reports : — 

“ The discipline of ^e school has been good throughout the year, and there has been no 
case of serious mijoondu^. Boys have been more regular and punctual during the last half 
year, and the Union Taok awarded each month to the class with the best average attendacoo 
' is keenly coveted. No direct attempt at moral training by’moans of set lectures or books has 
been attempted, but opportunity is taken from lime to time, as oooasion arises, to impress on 
boys the iinportanoo of being truthful, upright and courteous. The boys on their part 
appear ni'ost ready to respond to such appeals.” 

V a This statement also is full of significance. There is no greater gift 
wo could give to India now than high schools of high tone and quajity. 
The marvel is that the attempt has not more consistently been made 
' h'^fore, because, if there was one oducctienal gift which England had to 
giv ) to India, it was the pattern of her schools. Aligarh has grasped 
thit. truth and aims at the reality. If we appreciate all that is involved 
, we shall not grudge Indian Educational Servicq officers — if we take care* 
to get men of the right stamp — to high and zilla s^hoolB. 

.N<^ -of,. 83. I will evpn go fmthor. Wo want- qn altogether higher and scholasti- 

^g'lior tyve., ' <cally more advanced- type of school. A suggestion of such a type was made in 
the Repoi*t of the Commission of Inspection for the Oaloutl^ University in 1906, 

■ a new* kind of collegiate school formed by the Iransformation of a weak second 
grade college or tl^e combination of such a college with its associated school. 
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Eveats have since r^ned the opportunity- Kanchi manifestly offers one; 

Krishnagar possibly affords another. A certain preparation of the public mind 
is necessary: it mu^t be recognized that a strong school is a better and higher 
institution than a vreak college: and the dignity and importance of the head 
master’s office must be seen not to fall below that of the college professor. The 
spectaclo of one or more hgad masters in thedndian Educational Service would 
contribute sensibly to such a change of view, particularly if the advance of the 
schools so conducted in efSciency and fullness of life wore evident, as appears in 
the present case. 

' Middle Schools. 

* 

84. Turning now to middle English and middle vernacular schcols the 

figures show that the former have increased by 19 and the latter have decreased 
by 14. The increase of pupils in the middle English schools is 4,807 ; while in 
the middle vesnacular schools in spite of the net ‘disappearance of 11 schools, 
there is an increase <jf 48 pupils (the totals being 406 schools and 24, .538 pupils 
for 1907-1908; 392 schools and 2,4,586 pupils for 1908-1909). The contrast 
with totals of the middle JCnglish schools have also an interest : schools 677, 
pupils 50,715, for 1908-1909 ; schools 658, pupils 45,908, for 1907-1908. " 

85. These figures are all significanf^ The interpretation is plainly given ** 

by Mr. Prothero writing of the Bhagalpur Division :— Kdie v#rn«" 

“ There is no gainsaying the fact that for the reasons stated in the last dirisional Schools, 
report on eduoation the middle English inatitutinns have been not only holding but 
steadily gaining ground. The guardians of students actually even prefer a school in which 
only a smattering of English is taught to au efficient vemaoular iustitution. So strong is 
this dosi])?, that the attempts to teach English, even in some of the primary schools, had to 
be put dowu and the respectable residents of Maheshwari in the Monghyr district were struck 
with consternation wheu, on their application for permission teach English in the loual 
upper primary school, they were told by the Additional Inspector of Schools that this 
would not be done under the rules. It appears that middle vemaoular schools are doomed 
to a slow decline.” 

The significance of this tendency, if, as the figures appear to show, it may 
be generalized, is heightened by certain remarks of Mr. Preston on the same 
phenomena; — . ’’ 

“Middle English schools are for the most part privately managed iftstituSons started 
and kept up by local enterprise and by a desire on the part of the villagers to giT>e their sons 
the rudiments of an English education. These sonools are, in my opinion, very much 
inferior.to the middle vernacular schools in efficiency, and the English learnt in many of 
' them has to be unlearnt when a boy goes on to the high English school, ... In a 
middle vernacular school under a vernacular head master of long experience a boy gets a 
much bettor all-round training, in spite of the fact thaf. he *ieav08 the school without that 
smattering of English which he would have gained in the middle English sohool.” '' 

«6. On these facts it would at first appear that the right policy for tho Policy to be edopted 
Department was to sustain the more efficient type of school ayd resist the' blind by ihe Depiirtuiont 
and ugnorant preference for anything that calls itself f^nglish education. 

Deeper consideration will probably load to a! different conclusion. The movement 
needs to be very carefully watqbed. The flood tide of English education has 
set in, and while it flows it is useless to resist it. If there should be no ebb, the 
t only course will be to concentrate effort upon strengthening and improving the 
middle English schools and seeing that the teaching of English in these schools 
reaches a respectable standard. The relative cost of education at erfeh typo of ^ 

Bchpol is alsp not without interest: at a middle vernacular school the cost for the 
past year was Ks. 8’98 per scholar : at the middle English school it is 
Ks 12-37. 

Examinations and Scholarships. 

• ' ^ 

87. For the Matriculatioh^Examination of 1909, 5,569 candidates appeared, Tiie M^^trioui.tien 

of whom 28 were gids, and 3,398 passed, 15 of tljoso boin^ girls. In the hVaminition. 
previous year 3,789 appeared and 2,258 passed. „ ’ , 

88. Forthe Primary Examination, held at the end of Standard VI, 11,061 The Primary 
candidates appeared (174 girls), and 8,424 passed (134 gills). Dissatisfaction 

with this examination as now conducted continues, The complaints are that 
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the absence of public examination leaves the school without the incentive of 
healthy emulation, and that the examinations held locally at the schools are too 
slackly conducted and wholly wanting in uniformity of standard. 'I'he general 
feeling appears to be voiced by the Inspector of Schools, Chota Nagpur (Mr. 
J. A. Cunningham), when he says : — 

“Under the present conditions there is little hope of the examinations being a uniform 
test of progress. ” 

The Inspector of Schools, Bhagalpur (Mr. Prothero) writes 

“If it was expected in 1901 that the abolition of the examination would discourage 
cram and parrot-like repetition, the object has not been attained. A vivd voce examination 
held subsequent to the written examination would have sefved the purpose better. The 
public opinion about the value of oortifioatos after a departmental exami&ation may be due 
to a sen^ment; but it is a sontiment that will have to bo oonsidered sooner or later.” 

The porconlagc of success is .certainly high everywhere : in the Patna 
Division it reaches 89'5 and is nowhere lower than 68’8 (Chota Nagpur). . . 

Eemedy proposed. 89. The Inspector of Schools, Burdwan (Mr. Lambert), thuiks it desirable 
that in the conduct of the examinations the masters and managers of tho schools 
should be replaced by tho olBcers of tho Education Department. This would 
even appear to be necessary. . 

'90. As regards tho award of middle schoolarships the sy.«ttom in vogue by 
which candidates are selected from high and middle schools to compete for 
them has worked fairly satisfactorily. 'Tho opinion is however expressed by 
Mr, Prothero and Mr. Preston that tho competition should bo confined to 
middle schools. Mr. Prothero also advocates raising tho value of the 
scholarships. I’his last question was referred two years ago to inspectors for 
opinion, and the result was consensus that they should be raised in value from 
Ks. i to Rs. 5. ' 

r Oeueral Statistics. 


Middle 

Seboiarshipf, 


Totals for 
^eoondary 
education for 
Indiiii boys. 


91. Tho grand totals for secondary education of all three kinds are 1,457 
schools, 1,56,096 scholars) ; a net advance of 3 schools and of 7,083 scholars. Tho 
total cost has increased from Rs. 26,24,413 to Rs. 27,97,584, a dillerence of 
Rb. 1,73,171. This fact speaks for itself, 
o This increase of expenditure is distributed 9,8 under : — 


(1) Provinoiai Revenues 45,613 

(2) Distriot Funds 5,788 

(3) Municipal Funds 2,241 

(4) Native States Revenues 4,551 

(5) Fees ••• , . 92,050 

(C) ' Endowments, ^Subscriptions 22,928 


Total 1,73,171 


CHAPTER V. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION FOR INDIAN BOYS. 

Scope of tka ' 92. An account of the leading features of primary education in B^gal 

chapter. of scope of this chapter will bo found in the corresponding ‘chapiter ‘of 

the lust Quimiuounial Report. General conditions have not altered much. An 
annual report mendy records changes and aspects that have drawn attention 
uuring tho year under review. 

• » Extent of primary ediicfltion. 

% 

9 ;}. The total numhcr of pupils receiving instructifln in primary schools 
'primary tohooir f^r Indian buys is now 10,31,563 or Just over a million: 9,66,146 boys and 
6^,417 girls. This is an increase of 48,309 since last year: of 34,946 boys 
and' 13,363 girls. Of these ’totals 1,54,025 boys and 6,723 girls wore in upper 
primary rchools; 8,12,121 boys and 58,694 girls in lojver primary schools. 
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94. In the above fiffiires no atjcoilnt is tbikon of girls’ schools, which are Eitent of priatr; 
treated separately in Chapter VI 11, and which also contain a small number of 

Iwys. rhis complicates statistics and makes it difficult to represent ' the extent 
of primary education simply and accurately. A further complicating circum- 
stance is that this chapter commonly takes account also of children receiving 
instruction in the primary,cla8se8 of secondtfry schools. When the pupils at this 
stage of instruction in secondary schools are added in the total is 12,01,125; 
and of these 10, .58, 507 were boys, 1,42,018 girls. The totals show an 
increase of 40,868 boys and 12,424 girls: altogether of 53,293. The figures 
for 1907-1908 wore: boys 10,17,639, girls 1,30,194, makinga total of 11,47,833. 

95. The figures last given work out for, 1908-1 909 a proportion of 14’9 rroporlioD (o 
percent, oi the children of school -going age. The percentage of boys in the 
primary stage of instruction to boys of' school-going age is.26'5 an4thatof"“ 

girls similarly to girls of school-going age is 3 'f). The conrosponding percon- 
tagep for 1907-1908 wore 25‘4 and 3*2 respectively. 

96. The iotal number of primasy schools, r&cognized as such, is 34,472 ; SohooU. 
this is 518 more thaq last year, when the total was 33,964, Of this year’s total 
31,269 are lower primary and only ^3,203 upper primary. Upper primary have 
increased by 1 14 since last year ; lower primary by 404, 

97. There are reckoned to be 1,50,148 towns and villages in Bengal : Prapo'*'®" 
the proportion of schools to villages is consequently 1 to 4-4. This is the same 
proportiomas in 1906-1907 : see paragraph 259 of the last Quinquennial Report. 

98. The mass of those primary schools are of an absolutely primitive school bmldingi 
character as to buildings and equipment. Roughly speaking the upper primary and oquipmoni. 
have generally buildings of their own tolerably well equipped: the lower 

primary have neither buildings nor equipment. 

99*. The average cost of an upper primary school was Rs. 200, ‘of a Average coit. 
lower primary school Rs. 69-8. Last year the figj|,re8 wore Rs. 187'8 and 
Rs. 70*5 respectively. The averag’e number of pupils in a school was for upper 
primary 50 : for lower primary 28. Consequently the average cost per pupil 
IS for upper primary Rs. 4 for lower Rs. 2*5. 

Teachers and their Remuneration. 

• • ' ' 

100. One thing in regard to. primary education in Bengal stands Dut clearly View* of 
from the reports of divisional inspectors and takes precedence of all ether consi-*"’^*'**"* 
derations : this is that the immediate endeavour should bo to raise the conditions 
of employment for teachers in primary schools so as to ensure them the means 
oif tolerable livelihood. This is not secured to them utider present conditions 
and, in coiisoqueneo, the very possibility of *)uud and efficient elementary 
education is excluded. The Inspectors speak witll no niicortain voico and on 
tbis 4 )oiiit all are agreed, h'or instauce*of the Presidency Division it is said by 
Mr. Mukborji; — 

** The average earning of a lo^er primary guru was Rs. 0.6 per month, lliat for an upper 
primary teacher Re. 13-8. These amounts show a state of things haiWy conducive to effjoiont 
teaotung. 'i’he result is that people who can get better eraploymeut olsewhert? would not 
take up teaching as a profession.” * 

Of the Burdwan Division Mr. Lambert writes :— 

“The system in general is working ^^ell, but to make it quite satisfuctory the funds 
allotted to primary education should bo considerably increased. The average, remuneration 
'from* public funds of a guru of an aided upper primary school is Rs. 4 5 a year, or Us. 3 -11^ * 
jiei* mjnth, atd of a jmra of an aided lower primary snhool Rs. 16 annually, or Rs. l-.O-d 
per month, which are far too low to content the majority of gurus ; such a miserable pillance 
is barely sufficient to keep its recipients aim starvation.” • 

Of •Orissa Mr. Rao says 

“The present system of payment to gurus by subsistence and further allowances is 
admittedly an improvement on th^system of payment by results Vbioh it has superseded, 
but it cannot be fully sucoessful ^ long as ike alitnvanees continue to be so low. The ratSs of 
stipends given to the majority of lowor primary schools var;^ frojn annas 8 to Jte. 1.” • 

And be adds a very striking statement of the factofs that mate for . 
inefficiency . 

“These schools are weak and inefficient, and Auw w They aro»often 

found to be closed after a few^ months’ existence and the stipends that consequently fall 
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Taoant have to Iw transferred to other .aohools, whioti in their turn are ahclished some time in 
the following year. Thus, the grants are transferred from school to school without benehtiug 
any sohool or .effecting any improvement.” 

Tho Inspector of Schools, Chota Nagpur, Mr. J. A. Cunningham, represents 
the poverty of the teachers and its consequences in even stronger terms : — 

“The so-oalled suhsistenoe allowatnoe, not exceeding Us. 2 a mouth in the majority of 
lower primary schools, can hardly suffice to provide a full meaf once a week for the guru 
and his family. From day to day und from month to mouth h« Iwn on the v^rgc of »tartatiou, 
and he not infrequently yields to the stronger temptation of other more profitable sources of 
income, and closes his sohool for an illicit vacation of uncertain season and indeicruiinale 
duration.” « 

And again 

“It cannot be regarded as wonderful if the poor allowances given to the not 
amountin'5 in many oases even to Its. 2 a month, have created disaffection among them, 
and they do not seem to core very much whether or not they remain at their posts. Evon 
those who are miserable or foolish enough to bang on, present so sad a spectnole of dejected 
humanity that no father who c&red for the .nveliare of his cltildreu could willingly allow 
them to fall under the depressing influence of such eohoolmuBters.” 

A more judicial summing up of the good and had points of tho system 
comes from the Patna Division, "which serves however to confirm what has 
already boon quoted of the inadequscy of reward and its disastrous results, and 
shows further how this inadequacy of ^payment stands fatally in the way of our 
attempts at improvement by other means, such as the strengthening of the 
inspecting staff and building ^wra-training schools. Mr. Preston writes ; — 

“There is no doubt that the stipendiary system has placed the primary schools under 
greater control of the departmental offioors, who have now various means of enforcing orders, 
and exacting more substantial work. Ihe considerable increase in the number of sul- 
inspec^ors would have, under the altered circumstances, resulted in the desired anvaunt of 
effioioncy in tho primary schools had it not been for 1 ho poor remuneration granted to the 
gurus on account of the very inadequate funds availobk {or the support of primary education. The 
inability of the subordinate oifioers to allow higher rates of stipend not only fails to seoiiro 
*' tlie services of capable teachers, but renders futile ail their attempis to introduce refornrs in 
the primary schools, the teachers of which turn a deaf ear to all instiuctions and sometiuies 
resent interference with their long practised method of working, being conscious of the fact 
that they can ignore departmental orders with impunity, as no better men can replace them, 
their emoluments being so trifling. It is very desirable therefore that sutliciont funds h» 
set apart for primary education, so that efficient teachers may be ontertained.” 

Tbs pre»«i^ 101. Two Conclusions thusstand out clearly from this year’s reports — (1 1 that 

»>»umoipiyacnt syfitem'-'introducud since 1902 is on tho whole an improvement and opens the 
way to much greater improvement, i2) that tho poor remuneration ofl'ered 
to the teachers by their profession, oven with the aid of the allowances 
gi'unted under tho system, stands in the way of tho realization of tho 
improveirront that is possiljJo ■ and keeps primary education in "W'hat is still a 
lumcn^aulo slato of bockwaiduess and inefficiency. A trouhlesonie complicating 
ciicumstanco is brought out by the Inspector of Schools, Bhagalpur Division, 
Mr. P.’":-i.her«, who writes: — 

“ The pfoiilc hav^ yet to understand the principles underlying tho present system of 
piiymeiit to primary schools. As soon as an amount is paid to a guru, as a subsirteute or 
a deferred allowauce. Ah inaomo from private scurees fails off more or ti ss, as some of the 
paroats aud guanliuns are of opinion that a payment from ono of the public funds absolve* 
them feom making any payment themselves to the ijnrit. It is this which makes many 
gurus unwilling to receive any assistance from<any of thc^e iunds.” • 

This tljrows a very significant side-light on the general problem, but tho 

• tact itself is baffling. 

K.medie*. 10-. 'I'ho picturo of tho state of primary education prcFcnfed by.these 

‘ quotations from tlio reporting officers is a distressing one, aird it r3 plain that it 

must be ono of the main concerns of the Department in the years next ensu- 
ing to find means to benefit the primary teacher more ofl'cctually and to make 
the conditions of his eiuployuieut consistent with. self -respect and consequently 

• with good W(5rk. • 

t One other- touch is added from IJurdwan ; — * „ 

• “ Tho most stfikirg fcaluro in coDiuotion with the payment to gurus is that, with tho 
risq in the nuicl t r of primaiy schools, so far as those under Iho district Boards are ooneeinod, 
rhero is no irertuse of the jniniary ulloiuicnts of the I-iiftrict Boards. This results in a 
gradttui rcdud.on in the iarningso/ agvru jivm pvblicjtindsdhd lie ccttstquiut dccnase tn Ms 
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lotal iMomf! from all toureu. The oiroumstaooea of the garu» beoome gradolly straitened, the 
better class among them, who used to earn handsome amounts under the old system in 
former years, now work half»heartediy or betake themselves to other means of livelitiood.” 

It thus appears that the extension of the area of primary education from year 
to year* is in some respects a doubtful gain, and the increase in the year with which 
this report deals of 6 1^1 ^chools for boys and of 48,309 scholars, so far from 
being necessarily a matter lor congratulation, should be regarded with a certain 
uneasiness. For it may bo laid down that one good school efficiently conducted 
outvalues a hundred poor and inefficient schools ; and that a good schobl is one 
in which something of real value is really taught. It appears at the present 
time to be first and foremos# a question of funjls. Unle.S8 funds can bo provided 
for a very largonitcroase of expenditure on primary education, it would appear 
tiiat the remedy for the state of tilings revealed in the foregoing portiou,of this 
chapter must be sought in the limitation or even in the contraction of the area of 
pijmary education, so far as aided from public sources, 'i’his remedy is actually 
suggested by Hr* K,ao, one of the most experioncefd among the reporting In- 
spectors, who writes plainly : — 

The present state of finances will not allow of an iiioreosed grant being made for 
primary education. The only possible remedy is therefore to increase the rates by reducing 
the number of aided sohools, and i& my opiaion it is better to have fewer well-managed sohools 
than to have a large number of inefficient and weak institutions.” 

1 03. •Means must also be taken to ensure that the State aid, great or small, Reirulsritr «»£ 
reaches the beneficiaries promptly and regularly. There have been complaints 

of tardy and irregular payment, and a circular was issued by tho department 
early in March of this year, calling attention to this and asking tho co-operation 
of District Officers and District Boards. Seeing that payment is in almost all 
cases by postal money order, there can be no excuse for delay and irregularity 
when once the amount of the assistance has been fixed. Moreover, as at pre- 
sent, there are no detailed rules reeUlating on principles the distribution of the 
grant, draft rules were circulated in July last for the opinion of Inspectors. 

'I'hesc, when brought into force, should do much to secure improvement. So 
far as punctual distribution depends on the subordinate inspecting staff. Inspec- 
tors should give the whole matter their most careful attention and report at the 
close of the current year how far matters have improved. As it depends in paj^ 
also on the District Board offices a suggestion made by Mr. ProtlMno might 
with advantage be taken up aud acted upon. He writes: — 

“ As the Inspectors have no means of knowing at first hand whether tho subsistence 
allowonces are pimotually p.aid to gurus and can at present only ask the Deputy Inspectors 
toi report on tho snhjoct, I beg to enggest that tho Inspectors should be permitted to luspeot 
District Board Education acoounts.” 

104. We plainly ought not to rest until we «an succeed In securing for a living wago^ 
this important class of teachers, many times tho most ifumerous engaged in 
educhtioual work, such remuneration as may at least place them above tlio most 

sordid kind of want. It is not easy to fix a standard, but if ope took»Iis. 10 as 
the fUinimum earnings for an aided lower primary achoc^ when i'ettsonal>]y 
efficient, and Hs. 1.0 for an upper primary, I do not think the estimate can be 
called extravagant. , 

The revist'id course of studies. 

105. Another aspect of the problem which affords food for grave reflection Diffi-iuitio* 
ih suggG.sted by tho Inspector of Schools, Chota Nagpur. It concerns tho intro- •♦'•cdanion 
duotio/i of Tovised courses of study, which is to take effect for primal y schools 

in 1910. Mr. Cunningham writes: — of iiic rcgi»ed 

“Tho aim and object, of primary edurntion has for some timo past boon recognised as “y^'^*”*** 
practically limited to the imparting of the three H’a in their most primitive garb to the 
masses aud perhaps, incidentally, so to lielp them in resisting tho tyranny of tho money- 
lefider. A now departmental syllabus is, however, now making nn attempt to fqjlow the more 
ambitious paths of a general, soul-efpanding education, such as has of Into become fashionaBlo 
in more progressive countyes. The .'ftterapt, if indeed it cart Borioiisly bo regarded as such, is 
foredoomed to failure, unless it can be backed up by a far mor(^ vigorous* pr''paganda rlmn 
there is any sign of at present. * * •, • • • ” 

This at least indicates a danger that ought not to bo lost sight of. Unless 
wo can very greatly raise the quality of tho teachers, and that speedily, tho 
introduction of the new cuii'icula is little likely to prove beneficial. » 
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ImproTement of the System of Primary Education. 

106. But it would be a mistake to suppose that nothing is being done to 

meet the new situation. After having faced the more discouraging facts of 
the present time it is a relief to turn to the more hopeful elements in the 
problem. ' * * 

107. It has already been shown incidentally that the Inspectors regard 
the new system of aiding primary schools as a decided improvement on the 
ol(3. It is consoling also to find that Mr.J’rothoro, an officer of ripe expeiience, 
can f-ay of primary education in his division even under present conditions of 
working : — 

“ Consldeiing the inadequacy of their inoome the efficiency attained by primary echoola 
is astonishing.” 

108. Further" it is fair to recognize that it — primary education — has ex- 
panded at about the nonnal r^te of increase : the total expenditure of 1 908-19(lD 
shows an increase of its. 06,1 18, and the Okpendituro from public^ funds alone of 
1*8. 70,968 (for expenditure from private sources shows a decrease of Its. 10,850), 
which nearly, if not quite, balances the increase in schools and scholars ; but not 
more than balances^ so that, viewed from the present standpoint of quality, 
there has been no advance, but merely a holding of the ground. It is also not 
without significance that tho average cost of a lower primary school — and 
tho great bulk of schools are lower primary — has actually decreased from 
Kb. 70"5 to Rs. 69 8, a decrease of 11 annas per school. 

109. Taking next the formal qualifications of tho teachers (needless to say 

that qualifications at their beat are hut low, including 61 teachers who have passed 
tho Matriculation and one who has passed tho old F. A. oxamination): tho totah 
number of teachers is 37,401’, an increase of 773 over the preceding year: of these 
37,402, 2,710 are returned as trained, a gain of 225 ; 12,319 had passed the 

Lower Primary examination as against 11,813 in the preceding year ; 9,791 are' 
returned as having no qualifications as against 10,071 returned as without’ 
qualifications in 1907-1908, an advance of 280. This is no very striking 
improvement, but it is improvement. It is to be noticed that the increuse in trained 
teachers is relatively less than in 1907-1908, which showed an advance of 500 
over 1906-1907. This probably only moans that the increase in 1906-1907 
was the ‘immediate effect or ttie great expansion of ^mt-training schools 
ill that year, and that proportionate increase cannot be expected to bo kept up. 

1 10. Above all a large scheme has been initiated, and was in active pro- 
gress during the year, for greatly extending and improving tho organization fqr 
triuining primary teachers, thus directly anticipating tho introduction of improved 
curricula. Tlyi history of ihe,<7«ni-training school, which is so closely associ- 
ated with the questions discussed in this chapter and cannot indeed be 
separated from them, more appropridtoly finds place in the chapter .next 
followiwg. It is this, however, which couslitutos the deliberate present effort 
of the department ‘to cope with the problem of improving primary edueation, 
and it is on these Schools that tho bullc of the increased fauds granted to 
primary Ibducation has l>een spent. 

HI. Another organized attempt to provide' for tho introduction of the new 
courses has been the preparation of a Teachers’ Manual for. Primary Schools, 
the hoiior 'I'eachors Manual. I’his is a* complex undertaking, 'for it has in- 
volved tho toucorted labour of 21 writers and 58 translators, working under 
•the general direction of a Committee with the Department as tlio agency for 
carrying the decisions of the Committee into effect. I’hc preparation of the 
various sections was well forward at the close of tho year under review, and tho 
onerous responsibility of editing the whole hud been accepted by Mr. P. 
Mnklicrji of the Indian Educational Service. There is reasonable expectation" 
that the Manual wi],l be ready against tho introduction of the new syllabusQ^ 
fon. Infants ‘and for Standard I in 1910. Tho»original sections have been 
written some in Engli.sh, some in Bengali, l^e English sections liave to be 
translated into Bengali afid the whole into* three vernaoulars—llindi, Urdu and 
Uriya. 

' The Vernacular Readers and the now Arithmetic books will also, it is 
hopfcd, be ready by the bogiiining of 1910, 
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The whole subject of the revised courses of study, their aim and the hopes 
and fears entertained in respect of them, is admirably treated in tho Third 
Quinqueimial Reyiew of the progress of Education in Bengalj paragraphs 
306-ai3. 'I'he Teachers’ Manual is of cardinal importance, as it is designed 
to give' to the primary teacher that practical help in touching on the new lines 
which he will so sorely oiged. • 

Night Schools, Continuation Schools and School Post-Offices. 

1 1 2. There is nothing new of importance to be said of those institutions. Night -aohool*. 
Continuation scliools are found only in the, Pre.sidency Division and Calculta. 

1’here is an increase in tho number of night schools, but it is (tonfined to the 
Burdwan Division, where tlie number rose from 240 to 292, and there, was an 
increase of 72;i pupils attending them. Elsewhere there is. a slight decrease 
in the number of schools and in Orissa of pupils also. I’he night schools serve 
a ufleful purpo^ in a small way and, abuses in respect of the system appeared 
to have been chocked. School post offices were greater last year by 24. 'I'he School Post.Officei. 
system though not without objection, is generally spoken of with approval, as it 
increases poor schoolmasters' earnings. Those institntions are all fully describ- 
ed and discussed in Mr. Horhell’s Quinquennial Review, paragraphs 299-395. 

. Finance. 


1 13, It is so obvious that more money, much more money, is wanted for Difficnitie* of 
primary education that little need be said about it. Tho difficulty is the provi- proTiding adequats 
sion. Any advance that is possible from year to year will be matter for thank- 

fulnesa; to attempt to cope with the problem as a whole scarcely as yet comes 
within tho sphere of the practical. ^ 

114. In tliis coimoction, hiJwever, the contrast pointed by Mr. Orange Respoaaibility of 
in the 5th Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in India, 

page 105, jiaragraphs 307 and 308, may usefnlly bo called to mind. In tho contrast with 
year 1900-1907 tho Bombay Municipality spent Rs. 1,34,904 on primary 
schools, tho Calcutta Municipality on primary and technical schools Bs. 19,485. 

The Calcutta Municipality has no schools of its own; the Bombay Muuicipaljty 
maintains 93 schools and aids 104 others. This contrast still holdswuiiallered. 

In 1907 Sir Charles Allen as Chairman of tho Corporation made a suggestion 
that the Corporation aided by Government should undertake the whole 
resptmsibility ‘‘ for primary education of a literary and vocational character ” 
and perhaps make it free and compulsory. 

The question has been taken up by the Cqj-poration and certain informa- 
tion asked for has been supplied by the Departirtotrt. It is very certaii; that if 
the responsibility is adequately met a. very great increase of expenditure must 
be involved. Mr. Kiichler has expressed the intention of going thoroughly 
into the matter on his return from furlough. . • • 


CHAPTER VI. 

] THE TRAINING OP TEACHERS FOR INMAN s’CHOOLS! 

* 

115- The importance of training colleges is partly that they teach ,and 
spread abroad a higher conception of the responsibilities and duties of th(5 
teacher. Men are in need of ideals everywhere ; but nowhere more than in 
India, because the actuals ane so little satisfying. Thi^ is what gives more 
Jhan ordinary significance torthe opening in Bengal .during the 'past year of 
two training colleges for high -school masters. 

^ ^ • « 

The Training of English Teachers. 

1 1 6. The history of the scheme to which the David Haro Trafning The Training 
College owes its genesis, end, secondarily, tho Patna Training Collide also, is 
luminously told in paragraphs 318-323 of Mr. Horneirs Quinquennial Report 
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and need not be repeated here, f The scheme has gone through a series of 
changes, and the two colleges now established hold but a loose relation to the 
original scheme of 1902. {Something at all events has now been done, and the 
reports of the first year’s work are very satisfactory. As already related in 
last year’s report, the David Hare Training College opened on July the 
1st, i908, in temporary, but reasonably satisfactory, premises. These were part 
of the Albert College which bad recently ceased to be an affiliated Arts Col- 
lege, and which sixty years ago formed the Presidency College building. The 
new college is on a small sc^e : the class for the first year was limited to 
20 ; the Stas’ consisted of a Principal and two lecturers. All the stiyients 
last year were Government servants deputed on throe -fourths salary for a year's 
training, one being from Eastern Bengal and Assam. Of these 20 students, 1 6 
entered ^or the pew B. Examination of the Calcutta University and 14 
passed, 4 with distinction. 'J’he Principal’s report shows that the scheme 
of study was devised on the lines' best approved by experience elsewhere, 
and that the work was thorough in all its details. By arrapgoment with 
the Head Masters the Hindu and Hare Schools were used as practising schools, 
throe rooms in the Hindu School and four in the Hare School having been 
specially fitted up for the purpose. The Head Masters of the two schools co- 
operated readily, and the useful help given by them and by other members of 
the school stafl’s contributed materially to the smooth working of the arrange- 
ment. 

117. This is only a small beginning, but what has so far been done is 
good and of good promise. Yet even in this one short year the college has 
suffered vicissitudes of fortune. 'I'ho staff in July consisted of three trained 
and experienced masters of method, Messrs. Griffith, Armitstoad and Thickett. 
In October Mr. Thickett was taken away to be the head of another small 
training college at Patna: and at the end of the year Mr. Armitstead resigned. 
Mr. Thickett’s place was fdled till the end of the year by the deputation to the 
college of Mr. J. MacLean, who had recently arrived in India m the Indian 
Educational Service — a measure fully justified by the help Mr. MacLean was able 
to give. But at the end of the year the position was that of the original staff 
only Mr. Griffith was left, and temporary arrangements have had to be made 
fo^^ the present year. This has put a heavy handicap on the success of the 
young institution. Mr. Armitstead’s resignation was unavoidable : it rusted on 
dissatisfaction with the terms on which he had been recruited, and at the end 
of the two years of his contract he decided to return to England, but con- 
sented to carry on his work at the Training College to the end of the seesion. 
Mr. Thickett was purposely removed to Patna to start a new experiment just 
when the first experiment in Calcutta was fairly launched. It would be vain 
to enter upon 4 considemtiDn ' of the circumstances which determined Mr. 
Thickelt’s removal to Patna. It was unquestionably desirable that Bihar also 
should have its training college, but the success of the institution first founded, 
and neife too strongly staffed, was certainly endangered by the foundation of a 
second institution oni^jvon weaker supports. 

118. i’he David Hare Training College has thus had to solve a difficult 
problem of staff in the second year of its existence. Recourse has been had to 
tho men whom the college itself has trained in its first year of work. Two of 
tlio best have been temporarily appointedf and those arrangements have so far 
been working satisfactorily. Great credit is duo to Mr. Griffith, the acting 
Principal, fof the success with which ho has organised tho first year’s work and ‘ 
the courage with which ho has faced discouraging circumstances. 

119. There are other difficulties. One' is how to fill tho class with 
suituble students. It has been thought chat the first obligation resting on the 
Training college as a Government institution is to train the masters now in 
Covornmeuts schools. By tho rules masters deputed for tho purpose of 
training may receivd only three-fourths of th^ir salaries. This presses 
harhly on the men on the' lower rates of pay, ar^ that is tho younger men 

‘whom it is clearly of most* advantage to train. If, as was the fact in 
' most cases, th(! school-master is a man with a family and comes from the 
mufassal to live as a stranger in Calcutta, not only has he to meet the cost of 
deai’^^r living in Calcutta, buthas also to keep up an establishment elsewhere. 
As an extre.vio case I may cite that of a student of the present year whose 
salary is 5Rs. 2C and whose stipend on deputation to the college is Rs. 19-8-0. • 
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It is not surprising that there is a marked reluotance to seek deputation to the 
college, and there was actually a difficulty in obtaining the required number of 
Government servants for this year’s class. This difficulty would have been much 
lessened had officers been deputed on full salary. It may incidentally also be 
pointed out tliat Government and education profit doubly if tho younger men 
are sent for training : the (Reputation allowance is less and the years of trained 
service to be given in return are in the natural course of things more. 

120. Another problem is how to reward the men who have passed j 
through the course successfully and obtained the Teachers’ Diploma without 
unfairness to experienced and senior officers who have not been trained. 

Assured prospects of promotion might be expected to act as an incentive and to 
be more than a set-oft to the loss of salary involved in the throe-fourths rule : 
but as yet such prospects are not assured. It has been intimated that *promo- 
tion wul follow in deserving cases ; but what is wanted is a definite system 
which will give due weight to training as a factor in determining promotion. It 
is*ndt difficult devise means which shall secure this end : it may be made a 
rule, as Mr. Griffith has recently suggested, that, in future, graduates appoint- 
ed to the Educational Service shall not be confirmed until they have passed 
through the training course, and the possession of a diploma in teaching may 
be made a condition of holding the higher posts, head masterships of high 
schools and training schools and assistant inspectorships, and perhaps 
some others. Tho difficulty lies in the period of transition before there is a 
sufficient number of trained men with the rc<j[uisito experience and seniority to 
enable the rules to bo enforced in practice. Definite proposals in this regard 
will shortly bo made : as regards tho hardship of the throe-fourths rule Govern- 
ment. has already been addressed. 

12J. It is not however possible to rest content with the arrangements by 
which tho students trained are school -masters in Government service deputed tinnystpin of 
for a year’s training. The studohts to bo desired are graduates intending deputation and 
to make teaching their profession, who ^o through a year’s training and meMB^ofobtamine 
obtain the teaching diploma as a preliminary. Two places were reserved atudeuts. 
for private students last year and six this, but no private students have 
as yet come to the college. This shows that faith in training either as a 
means to professional effidonw or professional advancement is not strong 
enough in Bengal to bring students at their own charges. In thi» Bengal 
is not peculiar : similar difficulties have been met with in other ^countried. 

The inducements to training just considered might effect a change if they can- 
be effectively introduced. A system of stipends for deserving candidates would 
also be worth considering. Another obvious objection to the system with which 
we have begun is that it disturbs schools by tha removal of some of the best 
teachers for a year and tho nutting of loss capablfe substitutes iii their .places. 

It should therefore be regarded as a temporary and provisional system only. 

*122. The Patna 'Training College was started three months later than opsuing of tke 
the David Hare College : it was opened in October. It has twio teachbrs only on Patna Training 
its sthff, Mr. Thickett as Principal, and one assistant. It^is affiliated to tlie * 

Licentiate of Teaching standard. Twelve students were admitted in 'the first 
year. A different system was iollowed at Patna. The students admitted were 
not teachers in Government service but selected candidates qualified at 
least to tho Intermediate standard, each of whom received a stipend of I^. 35. 

A suitable house was found, and it has been suitably furnished and a satisfactory 
yoar’<s work has here too been done. It was felt that Bihari teachers needed in* ■ 
special the opportunity of training, and that teachers for Bihar could not 
conveniently be trained in Calcutta. This was perfectly right, provided that 
two training colleges could be adequately supported : but tlie Patna scliebie 
has at . present serious defects. The decision to make tho Intermediate 
Examination the standard of teaching and follow the course for tho L. T. 
puts graduates at a seriouS’^ disadvantage ; as several Bihari graduates hj|.ve 
sought training, there has been, very natural dissatisfaction, and roijuests have 
been made to cliange from tho L., T. to tho li. T. standjjrd. 'There does * 
not in fact seem quite clear justification for adopting tho L. T. standard for 
Bihar rather than tho B. T., and it is desirable that this should be altered, 
if possible. It is, I am afraid, undeniable, • however, that when • the 


resources wherewith to start this higher form of trainiug were already too 

ft ® 
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limited, it was seared/ wise onji'eneral grounds to establish a second tmning 
college ill Bihar. Bmar needs its training college : bat the clows 01 C&lCUtta 
reasonably, come first. The whole hope of the success of a training institution 
turns upon its being well and adec|uately staffed and ’ibquipped. Before 
founding a second training college it was certainly advisable to ascertain 
whether resources wore adequate for establishing one. . 

li!3. These two training colleges, however, Have come into being, and 
the problem now is how to make them a success. Means must be sought to 
substitute at Patna the B. T. course for the L. T. and the staffs of 
both institutions must be strengthened. Jt has to be recognized that to 
effect the purpose for which it is instituted a training college must involve 
a good deal of expense, if the expense is grudged as too great, it is 
better to have no training college at all than to have one poorly and inadequate- 
ly mairftainod. In training institutions above all less than the best is nearly 
useless. It was past failure to recognize this truth that brought upon us the 
judgment, passed in the Government Rosc^ution of February 1908 that none of 
the work hitherto done by training institutions of any class has been of permanent 
practical value. The policy adopted towards these two claksos will therefore bo 
fateful for the future of education in Bengal. ■ It may with advantage be recalled 
that j;he David Haro Traimng*Colloge as now organised is but a fraction of the 
full scheme put forward by Mr. Earle in 1907, which involved a capital 
expenditure ot Rs. 10,43,781 and a refiurring expenditure of Ks. 1,30,446 ; and 
that w;a6 in the Director of Public Instruction’s judpnont at the time no more 
than adequate. This would at least seem a reason for a somewhat generous 
measure of expense. The present scheme is much more modest ; it does not 
certainly go beyond the minim hi u necessary. The David Haro Training 
Collqge as it now exists is a promise, not a fulfilment — an oaruost of wljat is to 
be, rather than what is. It was distinctly recognized when the class was 
started in July 1908 thht the arrangemeots were makeshift and temporary. 
The real college ii? to arise somewhere in the neighbourhood of Bhawanipur 
and a large practising school is to arise with it. This is the scheme Avhich holds 
the field. 


The Training of Vernacular Teachers. 

• f 

tit 

. 124. The scheme for these two training eolloges gathers an added 

importance when considered in relation to the earlier existing agencies for 
training, the vernacular training schools and the ^wru-training schools.^ How 
little had been really achiovtul in the 1st and 2nd grade training schools .is 
related at large in the last t,^;uiiquonnial Report, paragraphs 329-343. The 
report last yeai was equally, unfavourable. One chief cause of failure is traced 
to tlm * want of any* special knowledge of the art of teaching on the part 
of men appointed to the staff of these schools. It is just here that the 
training colleges bring light and hope. For it will be possible in time to appoint 
to the staffs of tli^ training schools the best men trained in the travning 
colleges :^aud it is very necessary that this should bo done. In the case of two of 
the schoo'ls, the Calcutta Training School and t^io Patna Training School, good 
results have immediately been obtained by placing them under the supervision 
of the Principals of the David Haj-e Training College and the Patna Training 
Collegb respectively. This should be more fully reported on next year. 

^ 125. ^k'ho time has clearly come for a revision of the whole system 

in the light of training principles and with careful regard to ,the spe{;ial 
needs of vernacular schools. The Committee for the revision of the course of 
studies spoken of at the end of paragraph 106 of last year’s report was duly 
appointed and held meetings m January and February of this year. Its most 
important conclusion was to raise the period of training from two years to 
three. Thi^ is justified on general considerations and was in conformity with 
the opinions several times expressed in Inspectors’ reports that the (quality 
of the teachers’ trained liadf suffered since the* reduction of the period from 
thi'ee years to tVo in 1901. Care will, ’ however, be needed to see that the 
three years’ course is really carried through, and that too many students 
do not slip away after twjo years. The syllabus of studios was carefully 
revised, and it was recommended that the stipends offered to pupils should be 
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misedi Effect is being given to the conclusions of the Coinuuttooj but yot 
another difficulty of a formidable nature stands in the way of effective 
reform. It is necessary tliat each one of these institutions should possess 
suitable buildings and should have joined with it a practising school, which 
in the words of the Committee’s recommendation shall, “in respect of 
staff, equipment and apparatus, be maintained as a model Bcbool” These 
important conditions are not completely fullilled at present. For instance 
the Cuttack Training School, which is as well reported of as any, has cer- 
tainly not as yet buildings suited for the particular work it has to do. I’horo 
is a sn^ll practising school attached to it and close at hand, but none of the 
practice teaching takes place in this school ijself. Instead of this a skeleton 
class of five is traAsported to the Lecture Hall of the 'I’raining School, itself 
but ill-suited for its special purpose. AVhen it is added that thq school imilding 
of the Practising School is a converted godown and has exactly six rooms for 
six cjasses and no spare room of any kind for any special purpose, it is evident 
that the conditions under which the 4;rainiug of -Vernacular teachers goes on at 
Cuttack are not such, as conduce greatly to success. The case of the Ranchi 
Training School appears to bo considerably worse. Mr. Cunningham says 
of it : — , * 

“ The sohool is in a thoroughly unsatisfactory condition owing mainly to the Entire 
inadequacy of the ‘so-oalled practising schoql.’ which is badly housed and miserably 
equipped.” • 

Tilings are seldom beyond remedy, and Mr. Cunningham is taking steps to 
remedy this by inducing tho authorities of a large aided middle English school 
to allow some of the practice teaching to take place in their school. What is 
wanted in respect of those training schools is a careful report on tho efficiency 
of each’and a serious attempt to raise them one and all to a satisfactory level. 

Among the defects must bo reckoned that the Bhip,galpur Division has no 
training school at all, a collateral result of which has been serious overcrowding 
at the Patna Training School. 

126. As regards tho deputation to these schools of school-masters and special *ijort 
inspecting officers for periods of six weeks or loss, I may briefly say that it ptriods of 
cannot possibly be effectual enough to compensate for its attendant incon- 
venieuces and might as well bo, discontinued. ’I’he existence of one or ni^(j 
batches of such students along with the regular training classes '•can only 
complicate arrangements and hinder real work. If siurh (leputatioi^s are to bo 
effective they should be for a full year, the third year’s course of the 
revised syllabus. Tlio institution of a six weeks’ training course is not to 
produce trained teachers, but to produce the appearance of training them. 

• 

Guru-training Schdols. 

o 

*127. Since 1902, as may be seen from paragraphs 351 to 358 of the last jjuilding 
Quinquennial Review, resolute effort has boon made to imprevo primary cduca- operation*, 
tion by means of yarn- training schools. The solid work •f the year has been 
building. 'I'he construction of now schools continued on a considerablo scale, 
but interruptedly, owing to tlie critical financial position during the 
year. Originally. in 1907-1908 between 5 and C lakhs had been granted for 
tho ywrif-training school scheme ; but*it was not found possible to spen,^ more 
than half tho grant -within tho financial year. Sums amounting in all to a total 
between 2 and 3 lakhs were ultimately surrendered, but it was bclieveck • 
thsit the mdhey would be granted again- in 1908-1909. When, however, tho 
budget for 1908-1909 was prepared, it was not found possible to provide more 
than Kb. 60,000 for ^wra-training schools. This was altogether inadequate! as 
buildings were in course of construction requiring some 5 lakhs to complete 
tjicm. All operations were stopped for a time ; but towards tho end of tho 
year after great effort a fai'thor grant of 4 lakhs w|IS obtained iroin Gov^jrn- , 
ment and tho work went on again under pressurp. Later again the grant was 
withdrawn ; but a lai^o part had then, been spent. The not i;psult a.t the close * 
of the year under review was that 64 groups of buildings out of 191 included in • 
the scheme had been completed: a large number of others were in course* of 
construction, some nearly completed, some just begau : in oyer 60 casiis no 
beginning had as yet beun maae. , 
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128. The total number sjf institutions, including 4 aided, 1 unaided 
and 1 in Native States, is 205. A total of 3,190 f/urus were under in- 
struction during the year: to 741 of those who went up for examination 
after a two years’ course certificates of competence were granted (as 
against 431 in 1907-1908. Over a lakh and a quarter more has been 
spent on the up-keep ef these institutions this yerrthan last (Rs 2,67,270 
as against Rs. 1,40,892.1 The strictures passed upon the system still 
retain their force, but the schools are a genuine and solid effort for the 
improvement of primary education. TJie enhanced stipends, in some cases as 
liigh as Rs. 9, have been effective in drawing pupils to the schools, but they have 
incidentally dug a new pitfall for the system. It ft found that many of the 
men who have taken advantage of these stipends do not return to their work 
as gurusy 'I'hus the Inspector of Schools for Oiissa writes: — 

“The great drawback of the ^ur</-iraiaing echool system is the absence of sufBoient 
guarantees that the managers of lower primary schools shall re-employ trained gurut ou the 
completion of their period of training and that the improvement of their position to which 
they ounsider themselves entitled by reason of their increased eflioienoy will be secured to 
them. Many instances are coming to light of trained gurm betaking themselves to some 
more thriving line.” 

The same thing is said very emphatically by Mr. Cunningham:— 

“The faot is that there is no guarantee t|iat a guru, after undergoing a course of training 
in a gwn-training school, will either return to his work as a Bohool-masior, or, having re- 
turned tp it in the first instance, stick to it for any lengtii of time. While under training 
they receive the comparatively liberal stipends of Rs. 7 or Rs. 8 a month, but wheu they 
return to their sohools they are allowed stipends which in many oases do not exceed Ks. 3 a 
month.” 

J29. We are thus brought back to the question of the remuneration 
of the teacher in the proper work of his calling. Mr. Lambert writes of the 
schools in the Burdwan JXvision : — 

“ The institutions cannot be made sufficiently attractive unless the prospects of the gnrut 
trained in their schools improve ; at present they are gloomy. The desirability of making 
Buffioient provision for aduqaately remunerating the gurm when they resume thoir work after 
leaving these training schools can hardly be overestimated.” 

The more particular consideration of the ^urM-training schools leads to the 
saVne conclusion as the general considerations of primary education, the neces- 
sity of better pay and prospects for primary school teachers. 

The Training of Teachers for Indian Girls’ Schools. 

130. An account of similar efforts to improve the training of teachers for 
Indian girls’ shook will be fouqu in Chapter VIII — “The Education of Indian 
Girls jjnd Women”. The two preceding chapters (Chapters IV and V) have dealt 
only with Indian boys’ schools. The training of teachers for Indian girls’ 
schools is 80 . closely bound up with the proldem of the schools themselves that 
they are more conveniently treated together. 


CH.4PTER VII. 

PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

131. This chapter covers wide and important ground. — grourtd that is 
ever widening and growing in importanco. A somewhat heterogeneous group 
of subjects is treated in it : education for the professions of Law, Medicine, 
and Engineering (Medicine is nominally included only); Art education from 
Mechamcal Drawing . to Painting and Sculpture ; Commercial education ; 
A gw cultural education, tdiphnical training for weaving, lace-making, motor-car 

, driving, and other industries. . * • ^ 

‘ Law. 

132. This year has see'h the passing away of the old system of legal 
education Jby means of law classes attached to Arts Colleges, All the law 
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classes attached to these colleges were brought to an end during the year 
1908-1909, except at the Ripon College. 

133. In Calcutta itself the scheme for a University Law College proposed Unirenity 
by the Vice-Chancellor was. matured, and all preparations made for the 
establishment and opening of the college in July of this year. Outside 
Calcutta, in compliance Wkh the strongly expressed wishes of the people of 

Bihar, a scheme was put forward for the establishniont of a Government Law ^®*^®**' 
College at Patna. The needs of Orissa have for the present been provided joholnrihip* for 
for by the institution of six law scholarships of the monthly value of Rs. ,30, I*ay •toJentt in 
tenable for two years either at the University Law College or the Law College ®''****‘ 
at Patna. J'his was judged to be sufflcient*in view of the very staall number 
who have been studying Law at Cuttack. 

134. These various provisions for legal education were mther satictioned 
or awaiting sanction at the close of the year, and have since taken effect. Now 
tkaLthe prolonged, and in the end somewhat Ijpatcd, controversy has ended 
in the establishment of Law College^, no branch of education has been more 
thoroughly revolutionized than the legal. In place of the Law Lecturers, who 
under the old regime covered singly the whole course in lectures prepared and 
delivered in their spare hours, there will be in the University Law College a 
staff of 3 Professors, 8 Assistant Professors and a Principal, \vho8e 
whole time will be devoted to his work a» head of the college. At. J'atna, where 
numbers afe naturally much less, there will be four Lecturers, and a whole-time 
Principal. Ample provision has been made in both colleges for a Law Library 
and Heading Rooms, regular tutorial assistances, and the holding of Moot Courts. 

135. in view of local needs Pleadorship classes have been revived at Ple*d«iliip 
Hooghly, Krishnagar and Cuttack, and now classes have boon opened in ®^®****- 
counecnon with the Patna Law College. These classes work wholly under 

the governance of the High Cojirt. Tho classes •are self-supporting and, 
while lending accommodation at the colleges named above. Government has 
no responsibility for them. 

Pleaders’ Surrey Examination. 

136. This examination was held as usual in February and the results 
were even more un-satisfactory than last year, as no candidate passed. Tire 
number who offered themselves for examination was iS. — 10 at the Civil 
Engineering College, Sibpur, and 8 at tho Bihar School of Eugindfcring. It, 
is plain that the scheme for providing systematic instruction to pleaders who 
wish to qualify in surveying, still under consideration, is badly needed. 

Engineering. 

• The Civil Eogineering College, Sibpur. 

J,37. Nothing can be satisfactorily said of, or planned for,* the Civil Tho remoraUf 
Engineering College till a decision as to its removal t(# Ranchi is finally ***“ 
reached. Every question of organization, every proposal for improvement, 
is hampered by the present uncertainty. The college is in tho unfortunate 
position of neither Jjeing able to prepare with serious purpose for transference 
to its new homo, or to settle down to make tho best of tho old. It nray be 
recalled that the scheme for removal was approved four years a^o, the site 
acquilred, the main lines of the settlement planned, and materials for building* 
actftaUy collected three years ago. All this is being acutely felt from day to 
day at Sibpur. Tho result is graphically depicted by tho Principal (Mr. 

Heaton) in his report for the year : — 

“ If the removal soheme had gone forward smoothly we should havo about now been 
moving into our new buildings at Ranchi, which have bsen de^sed to provide for tho 
additional accommodation required^on account of the natural ejCpansion of riic oollege,in 
all departments. Meanwhile the copgestioii at Sibpur is , going from bad to worso ; vre 
have not sufficient room far our present classes, and relief must be given at ouce if seiious 
injury is not to be inflicted upon the development of teohq^oal and iuduStrial education in 
Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, the sphere of the Civil Eegineering College. , 

“ The irony of the present situation is very great. The removal of the college and 
its rebuilding upon larger and more generous lines was 'devised to afford relief to* the 
increasing demand for teohnica} education that has sprung up of recent years. If 4 had been 
earned out without a hitch from its first abortive start, then developments co)|ild be proceeded 
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with now ; bat instead we are still ham|>ered by the olouds of uncertainty : we cannat proceed 
with the development of the college at Sihpur, and we can hardly prej^are any plans for 
the future. The introduction of the new courses of the Universitjr has , arrived at the stage 
at which the provision of extra accommodation and equipment is essential, and some form 
of temporary arrangements must be made at Sihpur to enable us to fulfil our moat urgent 
and preBBiug requirements. These will pot allow of expansion, and in no way meet the 
demaud that will arise for further extension iu the near future.* 

“ In the interests of the college, of Teohnioal education, and of the development of 
industries in Bengal, it is essential that the removal of the college shall be aooomplishod 
without any uuueoessary delay. Once the college has been re-ostabliahed in her new 
buildings it will be possible to consider schemes of expansion. The present state of 
uncertainty is heart-breaking and distresping.” * 

138. The reasons already existing for speedy removal have been intensi- 
fied thife year by an outbroaic of cholera in February. .Tliere was one 
death among students (a Hindu student of the 3rd year B. E. class); and 
three servants also died. The cause was in part, or wholly, the failune of 
the water-supply. Sihpur is unfavourably situated, being at the extreme 
limit of the Howrah system of supply, which is itself inadequate and defective. 
The college is consequently liable to run short of water whenever the season 
is uiyzsually dry. The Principal has put forward <a scheme for water storage, 
which would make tho college independent in this necessary matter ; but it 
is inevitably a costly scheme, and with the probability of removal in view it 
is vory,undesirablo to incur any heavy expense. The year was not^ however, 
an unhealthy one compared with the two previous years, the daily average 
of cases being 10*12 for 1908-1909, as compared with 28*47 for 1907-1908 
and 21*69 for 1006-1907. Tho decrease was largely in malarial cases (994 
compared with 1,492 and 1,303). Another circumstance, which is new, has 
taken away much of tho pleasantness of tho river site and changed the physical 
surroundings very much'for the worse. This is the occupation of the fore- 
shore immediately in front of tho college for tho timber trade, bringing with 
it piles of wood, an immigrant population of chaukidars and coolies, and 
noises by day and night. Tho Port Commissioners by the kind iiitor- 
mediution of tho Chairman, the Hon’ble Mr. Slacke, have undertaken to do 
Avhat they can to regulate and mitigate the nuisance ; but the timber ponds 
rebiain a^d umst roinaiii ; and the quiet and seclusion which gave a (jliann to the 
.situation of 8ibpur College is gone for over. It seems strange that such a 
eoiitijigoncy was overlooked, and that full rights on tho forestioro were not 
secured to tlio college from tho first. 

These facts accentuate tlu? advisability of removal. The Principal also 
reports a continuance, and even jucreaso, of the plague of flies. 

1 On tho Slst of March of this year tho number of students in the college 
was 351, 2 loss than on the 31st March ,1908 ; hut as of the 353 students last 
year 13 belonged to tho Agricultural classes which have since been abolished, 
theiftlms been a gain of 11 students in the Engineering College proper, the 
number last year ef,clusi7e f'£ the stiidouts of Agriculture having been *340. 
Numbers, iu tlio Engineering Department continue to increase : they stood 
at 100 iu 1907; in 1906 at 94 : this year tho averpgo number has been 110. 

140. Tho cost of the up-k(H)p of tho college (direct expenditure) in 

1908-1909 was Us. 2,32,227. lu 1907;1908 it was Es. 2,fil,038. Tho cost 
to Pr(*jvincial revenues was E.s. 2,13,219, as against Ks. 2,24,463. About 
,Rs, 6,000 of tho difiPorenco is accounted for by the discontinuance in the l^itter 
half of 1 he your of the Agricultural Department. , 

141. 'I'lio stage reached at the end of the year in tho Engineering 

Department was that tho now courses for the Intermediate Examination in 
J 'ngiiieering had been fully introduced, and that the new courses for the B.E. 
■will lie followed by tho 3rd year class in November. The revised rules for 
tho. Kngineesing DepaVtment have been sanctioned. • 

142. I'he college was inspected by the. University in February. The 
1(1 th* chief recommond|itions o:t the* University Inspectors were (J.) for the constitution 
.* • of a Governing *Body; (2) for the provision of residence for Indian members 

’ of ‘the staff; (3) the addition to tho staff of a Lecturer in Mathematics, a 
Draughtsman Assistant in the Civil Engineering Department, and a permanent 
inistri for the Chemical Department; (4) for extension or improvement in 
ibo laboiuloriiji am! for a nov/ hall. 
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Proposals for the constitution of ft Governing Body have gone up to 
Government, Provision of quarters for at least one member of the Indian stafE 
has been desired for many years by the Principal. It is necessary in the 
interests .of the Indian students, who form the grfiat majority. Proposals have 
been put forward by the Principal for the additional staff in his view required 
for a re-arrangement of. departments which. will effect the extensions which are 
wanted ; and these are under consideration. 

H-S. The present has been a time of busy re-organization for the Engineer- Sohemes newly 
ing College, and several large schemes are under consideration. considerstlon?" 

The Board of Visitors has been ehlarged and reconstituted since the 1st 
March* of this year. It wa* originally constituted in 1880, and has up to the the Board of 
present year retained its constitution unchanged. The new Board had its first «*»»•• 
meeting on the 30th March. It is regrettable that the question of its relation 
to the Governing Body must arise as soon as that body is also c6nstitutefl. 

New rules for the Apprentice Department in sequence to*tho new rules for l^ew ralcafor th« 
tho*Engineering Department have been drafted by the Principal and passed by 
the Board of Visitors. They will bo recommended to Government when the 
questions as to staff ihvolvod in them are settled. 

The scheme for Technological •classes has, after drastic reduction in scope, Teohnologi#*! 
been sanctioned by the Secretary of State. It is now confined to the introduo- ®^“*®** 
tion of a research course in Industrial Chemistiy. If a Professor is appointed 
in time, the class will be started on the Reopening of the college after the long 
vacation.* ^ 

The Joint Technical Examination Board, the constitution of which was 
finally approved by this Government in March of last year and by the Govern- Bo^*.****'*** 
ment of Eastern Bengal and Assam in February, conducted the Overseer and 
Sub-Overseer Examinations for the first time in March of this year. ,The 
report of the first year’s work may be expected in November. 

. • 

Mining. 

144. There were 18 students in the Mining classes, — 15 attending the Th* Mining 
first course, and 3 the second. 'I'here were 2 candidates for the diploma in “ Sibpur, 
Mining, 1 of whom was successful. For the examination in the first course 

there wore 7 candidates and 5 passed. ^ • 

145. A very considerable expansion of the Mining Department by the addi- 

tion of two rooms is part of the scheme proposed by the Princip>al. The classes 
no doubt, as was said last year, justify their existence; but it is to be noted 
that tlie Department has already gone beyond its original scope, which was 
for a theoretic course only. A Practical Mining Laboratory is in course of 
formation, of which Mr. Heaton writes — . ^ • 

“ The equipment of this laboratory is hsing proceeded with.* At the time of mriting 
there have been installed the 10 horse-power C. 0. motor, gyratory crusher, disin- 
tegrutor and dust collector, and Hartz jig, while the centiifugal pump and ^air-compress- 
ing plant are being put in. A ooal-waslior of the Blackett type is on %rder, and should be 
out early in 19 10.’’ • 

146. The mining camp was held at Jherria in January and Fobrifary 1909. 

The Students’ Mining Socioty'is reported as having boon active during the year 
and five valuable -papers wore road. Mr. Heaton remarks — 

“The potential value of the work of this Society cannot bo overestimated. Teaching, as 
, it does, the students to teach themselves, it is of more value than many lecturei.” 

’ The Society has a journal which has completed its third volume. * 

• 

Mining Instrnction In the Mining Districts. , , 

14,7. The report from the Mining Instructor, Mr. W. T. Griffiths, covers a **•*“" i»08-i9o». 
session lasting from November 1908 to June 1909. With this session tho 
fourth of the experimental five years for which the schciito has beyn sanctioned 
is completed, and the question of their continuance will need to l)o considflred 
next year. A repori; may be ’expected from the "Miipng Advisory Board. * 

i48. The first lectures of the session were undertaken Mr. G.C. Leach 
owing to the absence of Mr. Griffiths on medical leave. Mr. Griffiths resumed year. • 
charge on January, the 24th. Courses of 27 Icctpres were delivered, one a 

* No further information as |o the appointment has at date been received ; and it ia therefore* 

.improbable that the elans will be opened during the present year* 
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week, at each of the four centrepat Sijua, Jherria, Charanpur, and Deshergarh ; 
107 lectures in all (one short at Deshergarh,*. Attendance at particular 
lectures varied from 105 to 11, the average attendance on all four courses 
being 33. The highest attendance in any one week was i!72;the lowest 54. 
The number who qualihed for examination by attending 50 per mnt, or more 
lectures was 110. Of these, 44 presented themselves for examination and 20 
passed. I'he examiners report marked improvoraeht in the quality of the 
work of the successful candidates, except in respect of sketching. 

Lecture rooms have now been completed and fitted up at all four centres, 
and were in use during the session. 

c.jmptrison vith 140. Tho average attendance last year (when cholera cut sho^ the 
ot er year*, couTses before they were completed) was 21 ; in 1908-1009 .it was 35. The 
total number of students registered was 607 as against 358 last year and 461 
in 190^-1907. ‘T^e groat difference between the total number registered and 
the actual attendance is thus accounted for by the Mining Instructor : — 

** The reason for this groat difference is in ^ measure due to the effective metho'Ji of 
advertifimg the oourse. Letters containing a oircular and a oopy of the syllabus are sent 
out about one week before the opening of the session to every colliery in the Jherria and 
Baniganj ooabfields requesting the IJ^anagers to post them up oonspiouously or to circulate 
them* The oourse is free to all persons, and the result is that for the first few weeks, in 
addition to bond-fide students, some persons attend out of pure curiosity, of whom a few have 
received no elementary education and others ^cannot speak a dozen words of the English 
language, although they may be able to read and writ© in a Vernacular* There are 
however a number of persons who travel long distances in order to be present. They make 
an effort to attend a few lectures, but the difficulties of the journey from and to their homes 
become too much and so they finally stop. This is especially noticeable towards the begin- 
ning of the hot weather, and it clearly points out th© necessity of developing tho scheme of 
instruction in the direction of fixing additional centres.*^ 

*^150. Tho work has been interesting and successful and has seiVcd its 
purpose: whether the conditions admit equaljy of permanent usefulness requires 
to bo examined. 

The Bihar School of Engineering. 


Ntw privilsgei* 


Suoeeifi of the 
Tchool at « 
Overseer and 
Overseer 
hzaiuinationi. 


151. Tho Bihar School of Engineering, keeping its^ present title, Las 
this year attained its majority. For tlio future it will he independently con- 
tsolled by tho Head M aster as Principal, and will no longer be a dependency of 
the Patna College. At the same time proposals 'have been sanctioned with a 
view to thp bettor encouragement of the students, by which tho privileges of 
•the school have been extended — («) two students who have passed tho Overseer 
Examination, instead of one, are henceforth to he sent to the Public Works 
Department for practical training and afterwards admitted to the competition 
for Overseers’ post; — (5) Students who receive a year’s training on actual 
work after passing the Oveise^r Examination are to he eligible for appointment 
to th(? Upper Subordinate establishment of tlie Public Works Department, 
provided their certiBcates have boon endorsed by the Engineer under whom 
they have Served testifying that they have completed their practical training 

satisfactorily. f. 

162i Mr. Walford, who thus becomes the first Principal of the Bihar 
School of Engineering, continues to report favourably of the work and progress 
of tho school. I’he certificate examination held for the first time by the 
Joint ll’eclinieal Examination Board fpr tho Apprentice Department of the 
Silipur College and the two Engineering Schools at Dacca and Patna has 
•brought the* work of the three institutions to a comrnon test. 1'he result is,* 
as Mr. Walford points out, very encouraging to the Bihar School of Engineer- 
ing. The percentages given by the results are — 

Sub-Overseer. Overseer, 

Sibpur ... ... 42 18 

Dacca ... ••• 67 26 

, Patna ‘ ... 64 47 

Mr. Walford observes:-— 

•' The direct oAnpaiifon vith other centres of inslructioti, whioh the common examina- 
tions now render possible, aud the fact that the certificates are grMted by an independent 
authority, will do the sobool a very great deal of good. Hitherto it has been overshadowed 
by tho name of Sibpur, and pasfied smilents when seeking appointments have somotimps 
found that, their ceitificatts weie ccueidered of small value in cemparieon with thoae of 
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vtudentB from the CoUeee, although the oourses of instruction in both institutions are identi" 

«al. There are signs, nowever, that the school is gaining the ooufiJenoe of professional 
■engineers (a matter of supreme importanoe), and 1 look to the Board to help us still further 
to establish a good name. A fair field and no favour is all we ask.” 

153. It is fair to call attiontion to this in the interest of the younger of 

institution, because as recently as July 1908 a statement appeared in a repprt 
of a conference hold at Bankipore in respect of the employment of Biharis in training, 
the public service : “ The training in the Patna School is admittedly inferior 

to that of the Sibpur College.” With justice Mr. Walford challenges this 
statement, and further points to the results of the Public Works competition for 
tho lost two years. Up to the present the Bihar School of* Engineering has 
been permitted to sena in ohe candidate only,* and this candidate has for two 
years in succession been placed second on tho list of the successful. It 
may fairly be claimod that the Bihar School of Engineering has won its way 
to recognition on equal terms with the Appr.entice Department at Sibpur. 

• ,164. The tone of the school is favourably spoken of : the hostel worked The year'* work, 
smoothly throughout the year. Health was good except for ono (imported) 
case of small-pox which ended fatally. The Students’ Club wliich has long 
been a feature of the school, hold thirteen mootings and gave three successful 
performances of Hamlet in Ilecember. Tho Survey Camp was held successfully 
at Dehri-on-Sone, and besides other work a survey of the river Sone for a lefigtli 
of 3 miles was undertaken on behalf oS tho Public Works Department. As 
the river ifl nearly 2 miles wide, this was a task of some magnitude. A busy 
year is reported from the workshop. The Principal affinns that its capacity 
for work has increased, and asks that the addition at present made to tho 
grant on this account may be doubled. 

165. Tho number of students (including 87 in tho Amin class) was 185, Number* and 
as com{lared with 192 (Amin class 44) in 1907-1908. * eipenditurc. 

I'he total expenditure on the school was Rs, *44,842 as compared with 
Rs. 43,183 in 1907-1908: the cost to Grovornment Rs. 34,077 compared with 
Rs. 32,396. 


The Cuttack Survey School. 

156. There were 102 students in this school, being 1 more than last year. Number* and 
At the final examination 48 appeared and 35 passed : 28 of tho caudid|itc8 woTe expenditure. 
Uriya and domiciled Bengalis, of w'hom 17 passed. I’ho expenditure on tho 
school was lls. 4,706, as against Rs. 4,923 in 1907-1908, and the amount^ 
rjeceived from fees was Ks. 1,343 as against Bs. 1,356 in the previous year.* 

, 157. The proposals for the re-organization of tho Survey courses here 

and at the Bihar School of Engineering have been sent up to Government since *obeme. 
tho close of the year. * , ^ ^ ^ 

158. Want of funds alone hinder^ the pressing forward of the ‘schomo The proposed' 
to give Orissa its School of Engineering. A most suilable site has been Cuttack School 
provisionally selected at Jobra, plans have been designed, and the cost worked 
out. ■ It is accepted that the ripe time has come for this iinWrtant development 
at Cuttack. The only tiling that is wanting is money to nuance the^ scheme, 
but that hindrance has so far been insuperable. 


- Technical Education in Schools. 

159. At the B Class Final School Examination held at the end of FoLruary 

and the beginning of March of this year at ten centres, five in'Bengal and. 
five in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 94 candidates appeared, of whom 39 or 41‘5 
per eSnt. passed. In 1908, 43 passed out of 77, or 56 jpcr cent. Thirteen seJ tools 
sent up candidates. The most successful schools were tho Government 
Industrial School at Ranchi, wliich passed 76 j»er cent. (3 out of 4) and tho Zilla 
Schools at Khulna, Comilla and Rangpur, which passed 60 per cent, (in each 
■case 3 out of 6.) From the ^o schools in this province 26 candidates appeared, 
and 11 or 44 per cent, passed. , ^ ’ 

The Joint Technical Examinatton Board. 

160. As already noticed, tho Joint Technical Examination Board catne 
into operation this year. 'I'ho Board hold the’ Overseer and Sub-Overseer 
Examinations for the fir#t time in March with the results already, recorded 
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under the Bihar School of Engineering. As at fi.*8t proposed, this Board was 
also to conduct the B Final School FiXauiination. But as the School Final 
Examination includes other than tochnlc.il studios, a sapirat^ Beard has more 
appropriately been constituted for this examination. 

• Art. , . 

The Calcutta School of Art. 

161. Mr. A. N. Tagore continued f^) officiate as Principal for the greater 
part of the year. Mr. Percy Brown, Superintendent of the School of Art, 
Lahore, has now been appointed pennanent Principhl, and took charge of the 
school on January, the 12th. * 

Ptudftiti and 168. The .total number of students on the rolls on March, the 31st, was 

•luendituw. 235 as against 2o4 on the same date of 1907-1908 and 252 of the year 
preceding. 'I'he decrease is attnbuted by the Principal to the effect^ pf 
the small-pox epidemic. Among the students were 2 classed as Europeans 
or Eurasians, 3 Nntiv'e Christians, 9 Muhammadans, and Buddhist. I'he rest 
were Hindus, and 82 of these Hindus Brahmans. 

The total cost of the school was Rs. 27,192: .fee receipts were Rs. 6,464. 
Work of the *163. Tlie main function of the school has been declared to be, to 

*•''"**■ improve the arts and industries of ^ho country. The work covers a wide 

range. It has two main sides, nn Industrial Art side (Division I) and a Fine 
Art sillo (Division II). On the Industrial side good work was done by the 
advanced design class, and the importance of making Indian ideals the aim 
is clearly acknowledged and kept in view. No groat successes reported of 
Division II, — the Fine Art side ; but the Principal proposes to give special 
attofition to tliis side during the current year and to introduce “ certain sobvious 
improvements.” The Principal also intends to establish a register of passed 
students to test to what extent training at the school leads to employment. 
During the year under report 32 students are said to have secured appointments. 

A full account of the objects and policy of the school will be found in the 
Third Quinquennial Report for Bengal, paragraphs 394 to 401. 

• Agriculture. , 

Tfchmeai' * 164. ,Tho Agricultural classes at Sibpur, in accordance with the decision 

Agrifuitural •reached last year, closed finally from November 1908. In the Final oxamina- 
traiaiiig. mouth 5 general students passed out of 7, and 2 rpecial 

students out of 3. The Agricultural Farm was closed from March, the Slst. * 

Higher agricultural training is therefore, as noted in last year’s 
report, .BO longer thg coriborh of the Education Department, but will be 
carried on at the special Agricultural College to bo established at Sabour 
under the control of the Director of Agricultm-o. 


# Agricultural Teaching in Schools. 


•ttt'rirnitnriii 165.* Special Agricultural classes continued to be carried on at five selected 

at *sei«cted HJjrh English Schools. From two of these — the Gaya Zllla School and the 
jtfhBcbool*. Dumraon Raj High School- -a fair measure of success is reported fertile year 
under^’eview. At the other three schoufs, the Burdwan Municipal School, the 
KaveushawaCollegiate School, and the Hazaribagh Zilla School, success has-been 
BO far A'ery limited. 

rvpo»»l8ff)r 166. These schools were established for an experimental ’period, o"f 5 

ijupruvenfl-nt. years, 3 in "1902 and the other 2 in I 904 and 1905. This period having 
COMO to an end in case of the throe first established (those at Gaya, 
Dumraon, and Burdwan), proposals for their permanent retention and 
re-oi'ganizatiou were, put forward in April 19/)8, Government sanctioned 
in •June the retention of thoso classes for a further experimental period 


I of two years and approved of the other propos&ls made the re-organization 
of the classes 6n the fines laid down bj' the Dii-ector or Agriculture ; {bf the 
prpparntiou of a special toxt-took. as also strongly recommended by the same 
authority; and (cl for the constitution of a Special Board’ of Examiners. It is 
hoped that considerable 'improvement will at once bo effected by these 
means : blit a good deal more is needed to enable the classes to attain the object 



with which they were instituted, — the imparting to boys in High Schools of 
instruction which will be of practical value to them. It was pointed out in April 
that the classes had not had a fair chance : there was originally ‘ no syllabus 
of studios and no expert supervision. 'Phose deficiencies have been made good. 

A practical working syllabus drawn up by Mr. C. A. Oldham, first Director of 
the new department of Agriculture, has been followed at all five schools during 
the year ; the classes are now placed under the supervision t)f the Director of 
Agriculture, But the text-book, which Mr. Oldham declared to bo so indispen- 
sable, though ready for publication,, i« not yet published for want of Govern- 
ment. sanction. 'J'he reports from the schools reveal that the arrangements for 
both theoretical and practical study still laboiir under serious disadvantages. As 
a school subject Agriculture has little real chance, as things are, until it is 
incorporated into the regular system of school studies, which ^ present load up 
only to the Matriculation Examination. 'I’his will be effected when the School 
JPipal Examination is established, but only then. 'I'ho teaching of Agriculture 
already forins part of the ordinary school w6rk in throe of the Schools, and 
Government has approved of its forming part of the ordinary school course in 
all ; but interest is still likely to be languid until it is definitely part of a 
recognised course leading up to a leaving certificate. Even more is it necessary 
that for the teaching of Agriculture in any real sense there shall be groufnd to 
be cultivated, on which the boys may ipake their own experiments and learn 
practically what cultivation and field labour mean. This indispensable require- 
ment is passably ful filled ^t the Gaya and Dumraon schools (though at Dumraon 
proper means of irrigation are wanting) ; and that is the secret of tho fair 
measure of success there attained. At Hazaribagh there is land adjoining the 
schools, but there the weakness is that tho Instructor, being Farm Overseer of 
the Reformatory School, gives only one hour a week to the work of thd Zilla 
School.* At Burdwan the dependence for practical ■v^ork is mainly (though there 
is a small school garden) on a’ farm 3 miles off ; at Cuttack on a farm 6 
miles off. The successful tesching of Agricultural classes is impossible under 
such conditions. For an Agricultural class, besides a competent teacher and 
export supervision, three material things are indispensably necessary — (1) land, 

(2) irrigation, (3) funds for working. If these school classes are over to be a 
practical success, these three tilings must be sufficiently supplied. » 

167. Tho attempt to teach Agriculture formally at Vernacuhir Training 
Schools and in Middle and Primary Schools is definitely abandoi^ed in’tho ir>,*triction ia 
revised curricula to be introduced next year. The study of plant life as part-xif 
the Science syllabus takes its place. For this school gardens attached to schools . 

land training schools will bo specially serviceable. 

a 

Commerce.* 

* • 

* The Government Commercial Classes, 

108. Mr. J, A, Chapman remained in charge of thenlassiis till September, 
when he had to take leave on medical certificate. Since September tlie classes, 
have been in charge of Mr. G. K. Sen, previously Loclurer on Commercial 
Bengali. 

169. Numbers have not increased, but the work has gained in stability. In N»n>h«-r. and 
the day classes there were 48 stadentk, — 29 in the Ist year and 19 in the 2ud. res*uita * 

In ^1907-1908 the numbers were 20 and 45. Tho evening classes <wore attenc^e^ 
by* 116 students. Tho total who received instruction was 164. 

« The figures for examinations are, however, more encouraging. In 1907 
there were 30 successful candidates in the Commercial Course Final (7) and* 

Special Examinations: in 1908 there were 43 (Final Commercial 8 \ The 
number of candidates in 1908 was 70: in 1909 it is 111. A discouraging fact 
, is that for lack of applicants no evening classes could be formed for Commer- 
cial Law, Banking and Curi'ency, or for Political Economy. ( )n fhe other Imnd,’ 
there is increase in |he numb6r of students for the evening Shorthand and Boob- 
keeping classes. • 4 . * * • ' 

170. These classes have now been in existence for six years. They .were Que„tioTi of 
re-organized on their present basis in 1905. They are now established in very, permaneaoe. 

* This class has since (temporarily) been closed, because owin^ to increased numbers at the 
Beformatory School the Farm Overseer could no longer spare time for it. ^ 
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spacious, convenient, and suitable'premises in Bow Bazar. They are in charge 
of a competent stafi, who have most of them gained four years’ practical 
experience. They have won a considerable amount of sympathy and support 
from mercantile Hrms, and in particular from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
which is strongly represented on the Advisory Board and oflfers liberal prizes. 
At present the classes are temporary and experimental? and the staff hold tempo- 
rary appointments. It would seem that the time has come when the classes 
might bo accepted as a permanent institution. This is desirable in the interests 
of Commercial education, and oven more so of the staff. 

'I'he classes have attained a certain measure .of success, and ha\e fair 
prospects of attaining a greater. Nothing would moth conduce to that desired 
result than to place the classes on a permanent footing, and I am about to 
move Goveriimeot to tliat end. 

171. '1 ho ofticor ill cliargo further asks that the opportunity may be given 

to him of recommending successful students for vacancies in posts as shorthand- 
writers, typists, and book-keepers in Oovornment offices, and that these 
candidates should bo allowed a fair chance on their merits. Ho shows also 
that the Commercial courses afford precisely tjie training indicated as required 
for Government Service by the examinations for 4;he Clerical Service of the 
Secrottariat and the Public Works Department Accounts Branch, 4th grade. 

'J’he so-callcd C classes cautinuod in High Schools at Hooghly, 
Uttarpara, Barasat, Ranchi and in the South Suburban Unaided High English 
School, t.nd wore introduced also in the Calcutta Madrassa and the C. M. S. 
High English School, Krishnagar. Nino candidates appeared at the C class 
Final Examination, and 4 passed against 14 candidates and 9 passes in 1907- 
1908. These classes seem on the way to extinction, unless some unexpected 
rally takes place. ^ 


Industry. 


The Weaving Institatet Serauipore. 

173. A new departure of no little importance was the opening of the 
Government Weaving institute at Serampore in January of this year, with 
Mr» E. Hoogewerf as Principal and Mr. P. N. De'as Assistant Principal. This 
has been the outcome of the efforts of Mr. Havell and others to strengthen and 
revive the irdigenous weaving industry by the introduction of such modern 
scientific appliances and methods as are suited to the conditions of the l^and- 
loom industry, 'i'he objects of the Institute are two — 

(a) to train men of fair education to become teachers of weaving, 
assistants to m^nu/acturers, or manufacturers, 

(i) to give instruction in improved methods to artisans, adult working 
weavers and their sons. 

174. Not much can be said of the prospects of the Institute after barely 
three months of worl% but the Principal was able in April to report a very 
promising })oginning. '1 here were then 90 students, 23 of whom were boarders 
living on the Institute premises. The Institute has been actually started 
in a hired house on tho rivor bank wlii«‘h aJTords fair accommodation for the 
purj)o.'je, l)ut lan^ has been acquired on which an institute is ultimately to be 
built, aiul a liouso also for the Principal, already occupied. 

, e 17o. It ‘is intended that tho Institute shall send ‘out teachers, and that 
bm.nch schools shall bo founded in connection with it at different places in, the 
I ’rovinoe. One such branch school is being organized at Sambalpur ; and 
auelhor is proposed for the town of Bihar. 


Other Industries. 

» * 

‘176. The position as* a whole in regard to» Industrial education has not 
fchanged much. ^r. J. G.«Cumining’s monograph has sunfmed up the position 
ffoached, and, as was said last year, indicates the lines of advance. It will be 
some tinio yet before full effect can be given to tho recommendations in his 
■ reporii (Technical and Industrkil Instruction in bengal. Special Report, Part I). 

177. The principal centres of industrial education at tho present time 
are Kalimpong,^ Hazaribagh, Ranchi, certain Missions, and Bibpur., At 
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since the removal oFthe Alipore School to Hazaribagh. The Mission schools 
teach ca^entY. carpet-mabng boot-making, weaving. At Sibnur trainino- is 
pven in the Arti^n classes in fitting and machine work, blacksmith’s work 
loundry work and carpentry. ^ 

“ described in the last Quinquennial 
Revi^, paragraphs 563— o6b. The school continues in successful working; 

^t Dr. tira^m s larger scheme for a federation of lace schools, of which 
Kalimpong should be the tentre, and a Lace Association has not yet boon 
accepted. Doubts as to its comrnercial soundness have not been cmnplotoly 
dissipated, and the general financial stress has made it difficftlt to rdiso the 
grant from Rs 2,000 to Rs. 5,400 as a^ked. The Inspector of Schools, 

Rhagalpur Division, reports very favourably of the work and its usefulness. 

J here are successful lace schools also at Ranchi and Chaibassa. 

Appointineiijt of a Superintendent. 

.179. The appointment of a special officer to organize and develop industries Saperiutend. nt 
and industrial education nronosed bv Mr . Wnrh. ioot rnri,|gtrv and 

111 England V the Secretary of State, and the officer is expected to reach 
India during the coming cold weather. What precisely the function and 
responsibilities of this officer will be is not fully clear and will need to be 
determined;^ also his precise relation to the Education Department, under 
which rt IS intended, at any rate at first, that he should serve : Ut the appoint- 
ment should bo a momentous one for the industrial future of Bonsai and 
mark an era m industrial progress. ® 


CHAPTER VIII. 

. O 

THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN GIRLS AND WjOMEN. 
• General Statistics. 


oaucabb..xi , y u m tue .uiuuie : 100 in «o High ; 275 in Training Schools ;* 72 at 
colltes. Of th« wholo nttmw, 72,478 were roooiraig iratmerion in bays' 
schools. The total is greater than last year’s by 17,445. . - 

n- n’l'i. “ Tflnning College); 10 luliiuli™.. 

High School., 31 Middle, 3 OU Pnniary, and 18 Training Sohook a. •a|ai o»t I 

and 19 Training Schools 

m 19074908, ^ 

182. *^6 toW expenditure on institutions for the education of g’lls and ExpeTulitiire. 
women WM Rs. 6 53,481. Of to total, Rs, 23,252 was spent on the Bothuno 
d“ fevSf' on Higl, Sehools; Rs. 87,735 on Jliddlo Schools ) " 

Rst 3.92,780 on Primary Schools; Rs. 40,805 on Training Schools. 

1 he amount ewtributed by Government was in all Rs. 2, 17,062 : Rs. 20,9-52 

n"' ““‘■'““O Collogiolo ScbiK,!; ' 

Rs. 31,785 M md to High Schools; Rs. 24,110 on Middle Schools; Its. 1,00,402 

on Primary Schools; Rs. 22,262 for Training Schools. 


The Bethuiie College. 

* • ^ •} 

183. Numbers decreased in the year 19^8-1909 both in 
and collegiate school; from 35 to 31 in the college, from 199 to 
school: but the decrease in the school was due to* the limitation ot numbers 
under University regulations to 30 in each class. A number of applications 
had to be refused for want of accommodation. 


the oolh^go ^Tnmbefs in C9lleg* 
163 in Ihe school.^ 

of numbers 



Kzamitiatioii 

r«ialti. 


Want! of the 
college. 
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184. The results oi college und school in the University Examinations of 
1909 were not very satisfactory. At the Entrance Examination, out of 8 candi- 
dates 1 passed from the school. For the Intermediate Examination 2 candidates 
were wnt up by the college and 1 passed. For the B.A., 3\ere sent up and 1 

185. Better provision has been made in the paefr vear for the teaching of 
Botany, — the only science taught at the Bethune Cfollege,— thus meeting 
(though not even yet fully meeting) the reasonable needs of the college for the 
subject. It is to be feared that the wants of the Bethune Gollege have so 
far, since University reform came in, been unduly overlooked. It is true that 
the small total of students is an argument for ecbnomy; but as a Govern- 
ment College, — and the only Arts CoUege in Bengal for wora’en,— the Bethune 
College is entitled to equal consideration with any other Arts College. I’he 
Lady Principal in tisking for this cpnsideration writes 

“At present both the college ^nd the school are much pressed for space. The classes ef 
the college are all held in one hall • • • . The arrangement of the school dueses is 

equally defective. So it is earnestly to be hoped that the propose^ buildings should be 
erected without any delay.” 

This state of things has been tirell known sincq the first University inspec- 
tion bf colleges in September 1905. It still remains unremedied. It may be 
hoped that the newly constituted Gaveming Body for Bethune College may 
effect that the interests of the college shall not be allowed to fall into neglect. 


High Schools. 

lehooisandpnpilt. ^gfi. There were 10 high schools for girls this year as against 8 last year : 

7 of these are in Calcutta, 1 at Bankipore, and 2 at Cuttack. Last year 
there were 809 pupils in High Schools for girls (including 42 boys). This 
year there are 1,067, including 68 boys. In the Bethune Collegiate School, 
the one Government high school for girls, there were 163 pupils as against 
199 last year. The increase is thus in the privately managed schools, 8 of 
which are aided and 1 unaided. 

K»wichooU«t • 187. The two new schools are at Cuttac!^. It being more than doubtful 
Cuttack. there -^as scope for two high schools there, every influence has been used to 

bring abou^ an amalgamation between the two schools, but without success. 
Entranea * 188. The number of girls sent up to the Entrance Examination from 

liai^ation, schools was 28, of whom 1 5 only were successful. Three girls also appeared 

as private candidates, and all passed : two of these came from the Ravenshaw 
Girls’ School, \fhich is not yet formally qualified to send up candidates. 

“gained tcMhcw 189.* Miss Brock. pres4fes ‘the importance of securing trained teachers for 
or ig 0 00 i. schools, and points to the advantage enjoyed by the Mission schools, from 
the fact that the teaching of the Entrance classes is largely in the hands 
, “ of & well ‘qualified and tmined English staff.” The Ballygunge High School 

has, she reports, bro%ht out three well qualified and trained women for the 

• work. She adds 

“There has been ooneideiable objeotion raised latterly to this very introduction of 
English teachers into the ontrauoe classes of high English sohools. It been urged that 
it wonlAbe better to employ well qualified Indian women. 1 think it is not realised how 
very few Indian women graduates there still are available^ There is certainly no lack of 

• work for them? A great drawbaok at present is, however, that very few of these ladies, 

oonsider any training necessary before they begin their professional work. There is a 
pressing need for an advanced training class for female teachers * ^ .” 

Middle Schools. 

190. M^iddle scheola for girls are shown by Miss Brock to be a abifting 
and uncertain quantity.* There are but very few girls in* the higher classes 
•(standards V and VI) and these are subject to sildden ron^val, with the result 

• that tho middle* school ^becomes upper *primary. The returns this year 
give 13 middle English as against 18 last year and 18 middle vernacular as 
agaipst 17 last year. The number of pupils was 1,078 and 1,175 as contrasted 
with 1,452 and 1,424: a decrease of 374 in case of middle English and an 
increase of 351. in case of middle vernacular, and a net loss of 23 pupils. 


Uneertiitity of 
retMroi. 



191. Miss Brock reports the promise of abetter type of middle vernacular TmpTOTement to 
schools resulting from the proposals sanctioned by Government and takinff effect expected from 
in the year under, ^review for improving ‘‘model ' primary sohools. “With more establishment of 
liberal salaries” Miss Brock says, “a great change has already boon introduced “moder' ochooU. 
for the better this year.” ^ome of these schools are being raised to the 
middle vernacular standard. She adds: — 

“ These iustitutions are of immense importance when properly managed, and are greatly 
rained by the community. The fact can easily be noted in the Sarabalpur district, wbich 
only ooutuius seven schools for girls. These sohuols are practically model girls’ schools 
of muidle vernacular standing, entirely shpported by the Department. They are well 
attendtbd and well managed by^their local committees and the numbers in the upper stand- 
ards are astonishiu? when compared with middle vernacular Hindu schools in other parts of 
Bengal.” 

These facts are full of suggestion and promise. 


Primary Education. 

192. Of the total number of girls in primary schools it is to be observed Primary schooU. 
that nearly half are attending "boys’ schools. The statistics are further 
complicated by the fact that; a few boys are numbered among the pupils of 
girls’ schools. The figures returned are ^6,088 pupils in primary girls’ schools 
including* 2,260 boys or, deducting the boys, 78,828 girls; and 65,417 girls 
in primary boys’ schools, making a total of 1,39,245 girls in primary* schools. 

The number of primary girls’ schools is 3,014. These included 57 “Model” 
primary schools, 25 under the direct management of Government, 37 other- 
wise under public management, 481 unaided; the rest are aided. 

U)3. This is an increase of 12,290 girls receiving education in primary Compariion with 
schools, and a decrease of 353 girls’ schools. The ^ures for 1907-1908 wore PJ 07 - 1908 . 
3,367 schools, with 74,901 girls in them, and 52,054 girls in boys’ schools. 

It thus appears that there are 1,073 loss girls this year in girls’ schools, but 13,363 
more in boys’ schools. 


State of Primary Education for Girls. 

194. The scheme for the improvement of the so-called “model” girls’ improTement of 

schools which has been approved and given effect to during the yoai* is ono^ of schools, 
considerable importance. Miss Brock writes of its effects: — • 

“ Tho new scale of grant sanctionod by the Department is already putting those soho'bls 
into h. for more efficient condition. A better t} po of pandits is being employed, wherever 
\)ossible, and the increase of stai! is, I am certain, sure to produce belter results than 
in the past. Many of these schools promise to do very good work. ” 

Miss Honeyburne also reports favourably of these schools. • • . 

195. Mission schools appear i<3 bo invariably well managed, and tho Aided schooU. 
importance of training teachers is well understood by tho Missions. “ There • 

has been a steady movement for several yeai’s,” Miss Brock writes, which aims 
at replacing untrained pandits by carefully trained teachej#.” 

196. Miss Brock reports the schools aided by tho Department (which Dihrr aided ^ 
are generally in Calcutta oi*-within municipal areas) as in a fair state of 
efficiency. With the schools aided by District Boards it is very different. “ The 

problem of these schools for girls,” says Miss Brock “is simply insoluble.” 'I'he 
villages are apathetic ; very little is to bo got in tho way of local subscriptions ; 

’ no Tees at all are paid; and the grant from the District Board sometimes faffs* 
bdlqjv one* rupee. 'J’ho teacher is sometimes the pandit of the boys’ .school, 
who gives some of his spare time to the teaching of tho girls, or he has ijoine < 
other occupation which takes up great part of tho day. It is not wonderful 
if undca* these conditions the schools aro not efficient. 

197. The number of ^Is in hoys’ schools is not ay;ogothor a satisfactory Girls in boy*’ 

feature. Bomotimos the ginls are neglected. As to this MisS* Houcyhuriie • 

reports : — • • , 

“When the girls are aotuallv taught with tho boys the results satisfactory, but in, 
many such schools the girls are put iu a separate cornei^and given only any stray moment 
of attention that may please the teacher. In cousequenoe girls often remain several years, 
nominally reading in the school, without mastering the alf^iabet.” 

This might bo looked to by inspecting officers. 



Need of more 
sehoUrihips for 
girli. 


The Oaloutta Girls 

Bcbolarship 

Examinatioot. 


New Training 
College Bohemei. 


The Training Class 
in Calcutta. 


The Bad shah 
Nawab Eazvi 
'J raining College. 


Initial difficulties, 
Housing. 
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Scholarships. 

198, Miss Brock again presses for wider recognition of the need of 
separate scholarships for girls. At present special scholarships are offered to 
girls in Calcutta ; but outside Calcutta girls have tti compete on equal, or rather 
ns is urged unequal, terms with boys. The need is admitted, and the desired 
relief may bo expected before long. 

199. The results of the scholarship examination for girls held in Calcutta 
demonstrate in an extraordinary way the possibilities of organization and the 
superiority of order and system. Thofe are 5 scholarships offered at* tho 
Middle School stage — 3 at the stage for Standard and 2 for Standard V I : 
4 out of the 6 were won by Mission schools; the tifth was won by tho 
Binupani Hindu Girls’ School, a school which is described as “working 
under a Secretary >vho is indefatigable in his superintendence of its work.” 
'J’o primary schools 38 scholarships in all are offered at three stages (Standard 
IV, Standard HI, and Standard 11): 20, 3b, and 52 schools competed: of thfese* 
86 were won by schools under Mission management, the othW 2 by the 
Binapani Hindu Girls’ School. 


Training of Teachers. 

200. The year under review has been memorable for the attempt to carry 
out practically the scheme for training Hindu and Muhammadan women 
teachers, first put forward in tho Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 
1905-1906, paragraph 126. In September of last year a Training Class for tho 
trainihg of Hindu women was opened in Calcutta. In January of this year 
a Training C’ollege was opened at Patna under the name of the Bad shah Nawab 
Kazvi 'rraining College for orthodox Hindu and Muhammadan women. 

201. Tho Calcutta Training Class is a provisional arrangement only in 
place of tho residential training college originally planned by Mr. tiarle. 
Mrs. Sarabala Mitter, a graduate of the Calcutta University who went to 
England iu 1900 for a two years’ course of training, has boon placed in charge 
of ■‘he class. A house has been hired and a practising school has been opened 
in the same building. '^I'here were four students in residence, all of whom were 
iu recHiipt qf stipends, three from tlie Bengal Govorumont and one from tho 
Board of llcvouue. Miss Brock reports : — 

“We shall probably have about a dozen students in residence in the course of t)io" next 
year. Progress will most undoubtedly be very slow and it is much too early to hazard any' 
conjenturos as to oiir ultimate siiooess, ' The institution is strictly parda and every endeavour 
is made to.rrspeot caste prejudices^,” 

20'2. The Bankipore scheme has cOme to maturity as a Training College. 
It is piirtly endowed by the Badshali Nawab liazvi Khan Bahadur ; partly sup- 
parted by subscinptions (promised for four years ^ and by Covornment. The 
college was opened of# January, the 6th, with Miss Wise, Assistant Inspectress of 
Schools, as OlHciating Principal. Miss Parsons, who had been appointed Principal 
in lOiiglaiid, arrived in February; but Miss Wise was deputed to help in the 
maniigeinoiit for a further period of six mouths with a view to tiding over initial 
diflicultkis. Those have proved serious. “ 

203. There have been difficulties as tt) housing arrangements. The Lady 
1 rincipal says : — 

“ The Maharani of Bettiah has lent her honsa in Patna to Government (ill such time as 
Government would provide buildings of its own for the oollego. Tho arraugoments iu the 
houE' are by no means ideal : only the Muhanunadan section of the college is iu resideuoe, 
and ev( i for them tliere is hardly sufficient room, os girls in the attached praolisinif school 
arc alB > fidmiltcd as boarders, and there are now eight of them resident in tho hostel 
hopules the eight residont‘ college students For want of accommodation and proper 
arrunpcMnonts the Hindus had to bo provided with a house in the city at a rent of its. 10 
~ moutli, and attend the olas.ses as day students. This is ‘not at at ^11 satisfactory, and I 
trust that arraugemcEts will Bo{)n be made iu the ‘Bettiah house itself for roooiving the 
Hindus in residence. 

“Quarters have yet to be provided for the Principal, os the rooms on the first floor where 
it has ^con dooidod she is to stay ale praolioally unfit for dwelling, being more like huge 
reception rooms.” ^ 
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The difficulties in finding suitable students for training have been even Stndeuti. 

, greater:— 

“With one exception all the Muhammadan students are at the lower primary stage 
in reading and writing, but are very backward in arithmetic 

“The Hindu students are very flisappointing. In February there were 6 on the rolls ; 
but one was absolutely illiterate^ and too advanced in years to study, 8q,8ho had to leave. Of 
the remaining 5 students, one only is at the lower primary stage, one is just able to read 
and write, and the remainder are mastering the Hindi alphabet ! ’’ 

204. These quotations from the first yew’s report — it covers only tho three Ganemi 
first months after opening — are of value as illustrating tlio extraordinary 
difficulfies in the way of irwking any real advance with an education which °to obtsin 
shall be adapted te the social needs of the people of this country, indigenous »n imlurenoui type 
and not exotic. 1’he problem is how to train toacliers before there are ^earners 
who have progressed beyond a stage which is little in advaiice of tho infant 
standard. 

*205. 7'here are difficulties alsp of management. Naturally the only Diffipoities of 
available students are utter strangers to the order and discipline of school at 

life, sensitive in the dxtreme to .what touches their social status, and (piick to 
misunderstand. Outside is a small *public, something less than half persuaded 
of tho good intent of what is "being done, and a largo public altogether uiis* 
trustful, if not positively hostile. There have been complaints without and 
within since the close of tho year under* report, and much still remains to 
adjust. 'J'hese difficulties are fuither increased by the dual character ef the 
institution, — Hindu and Muhammadan. 

206. One sign at least of good comfort there fortunately is: “If any Enmrdt purpose of 
encouragement is needed in tho work, ” Miss Parsons writes, “it is found in tho ongcrnwino 
eageniegs of the women students to learn and their absolute earnestness in* all 

their studies.” 

207. A need for trained teachers at the opposite^ that is tho higher end Need of training 
of the scale of schools, is pointed out by Miss Brock; “There is at pi’ef*t)nt ^ 

a growing need for training students who have had the advantage of a ® 
higher education. There is no recognised institution where women can bo 
trained for tlie Licentiate ’I'eachership or Bachelor Teachersbip Examination.” 

“ Tlie whole difficulty, ” she adds, “would bo solved by the appointment of an 
Euglisli graduate as Principal of*tho Govorument Training Class — a pig:! of the 
original schemo of 1906.” 

208. 'I'lio Inspectress reports very unfavourably of the class a\ present Training of 
existing for tho training of Brahmo teachers; and explains: “At present”™^”®® 
the Brahmo community does nut possscss women qualified to do the work 

of training.” At tho same time Miss Brock iysists on tho need for Brahmo 
teachers : — 

“ There fc a great need for the services of Brahmo toaohors. Not only aro tliey'moet 
nrgenrty required on tho staff of Bmhmo schools, but limy would bo most welcome in many 
Hindu scliouls where Hindu women aro not to be obtained, and I should find them iuvalu^iblo 
in sanumi work where there would be no danger to proselytise.” _ • 

209. Another important niensure in connection wim the training of a CJiriHtinti 
teachers calls for remark. It is, the agroeuieiit on tho part of certain Mis.sionary Traiii)iigj:uilegei»- 
Soeieties in Calcutta to combine together to fonn a single Cluistiaii d'raining 

College ill place of <he training classes wjiich they have up to the present each 

severally maintained. This should accomplish much for greater efficiency. 

• 

Zanana Teaching. 

210. In the existing state of social opinion in India there is obviously very Progress of home 

much in favour of home teaching. Tho figures therefore liavo special iiitcr(?8t. "* 

There is altogether, including the system of atus^ an increase of 1 1 touchers and 

of*205 pupils T'he total mnnfier ol' teachers is only 65,; of pupils >,449. It^is 
vain, then, at presout to hope that.any considerable c^ect is being produced either 
in tho Hindu or MuhaAmadan community by agency* of this, kind. Further 
there is the perplexing doubt whether any foriB of home teaching can ever 
legitimately form part of public instruction. ,^li8.s Brock sajs of it : “ One 6f 
the great difficulties of this kind of work is tho cnorntous amount of time th-itthe 
inspection of it involves” ;.,and slie insists on the necessity of regular inspection 
and of the appointment of an assistant inspectress for the. work. The 
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iaco^ ®®6W8 to lie that the ideas of home education and inspection 


Industrial Education. 


Isduitriet tao(>liii. 


211. rhe principal, and almost the only, industry being taught to -women 
is lace making, ana or this some account has already *beon given in Chapter VII, 
paragraph 178. '1' here are three aided technical institutions in Miss Brock’s 
divisions, the Mahila Silpa Asram in Calcutta, tho Women’s Technical Class 
at Baranagore, and the Widows’ Ilomd at Kntally. In Miss Honey burne’s 
divisions the only stjhools or classes are connected wth Missions. Lace-making, 
as already noticed, flourishes in Ohota Nagpur. The numbers under instruc- 
tion according to this year’s returns have, however, fallen to 49^1 ; last year 
they were 809.* 'I'he decrease is in non-Brahman Hindus and Buddhists. 


Hindrances to Advance. 


OtiWooV \t\ reipeot 
4»f woweu't 
tducMiion. 


Obutacles in th» 
waj of advance. 


212. Both Inspectresses report favourably of improvements effected in 
certain respects during the year under review, and the returns give an increase 
of nearly 19,000 pupils under instruction, — an increase of about 13 joer cent 
The position reached and the immeiyate outlook in regard to the education of 
girls and women are. however, far from reassuring. • 

243. The facts whicli are obstructive to real advance are two — 

(1) tho lack of fit material for training as teachers; 

(2) the unwillingness of those ^ho are able and willing to pay for 

the education of their sons to pay for the education of their 
'■ daughters. • 

As to (1) it is recog^iizod that the first jcondition of progress is the supply 
of trained teachers. Much organization for training now exists. The 
disabling circumstance is that students cannot be obtained in sufficient 
numbers, and fit students scarcely at all. It is further recognised that 
whereas nearly all the teachers hitherto trained have been Christians, 
and that, however well-intentioned and capable such teachers may be, they 
dairnot in tho present state of Indian social opinion do the work that is wanted 
.for tho ‘orthodox Hindu and Muhainmadan communities: that if in the imme- 
diate futuj’e education is to bo extended in any considerable scale among the 
' girls of these communities, it can only be so extended by orthodox Hindu and 
Muhammadan teachers, working under strictly farda conditions and drained 
without breaking with those conditions. Tho efforts made in the last three 
years to train .teachers und^or those conditions have oirly served to bring out tho 
eiitiiK) hbsenco for the present of tit material to work with. We arg caught in 
a circle of frustration. Children cannot bo taught at all -without teachers. 
Teachers .cannot bo trained until girls have been taught to a stage at which 
thmr training teachers is feasible. 'I'here are no teachers as yet to teach 
them. Wo arc Lhul brought up short by tho initial difficulty of finding girls 
educatecl enough to be trained in our now training classes. Wo bring out a 
trained and experienced Principal to our ne-wTraining college in Bihar, and 
naturally she expresses surprise and disajipointment: — 

“*ro expect all these -womeu to be liued teachers at the end of t-wo years is 
absurd. .All we can do is to teach them the rudiments of reading, writing and 
*- fuitliinetic, and ho jie that at the end of their training they will he a little wisel tha*n 
they were when I lit-y joined the College. Thoy are certainly very keen and anxious to 
get on : it is, however, very hard on the Piinoipal of a college to be providecl with 
Bifeh material for making good teachers out of. Not one is fit for anything more than 
a Lf'wer Primaiy class, aud all are certainly very far removed from what one -Would 
cxpei t to find iu a Training College.” 


For tljo time being it seems that nothing can get over this entire absence 
of fit material for trainiftg. Progress must therefore inevitably bo painfully 
slow, as was already Wicsttod in last year’s report, pawgraph 164, because it 
has to wait upofl such education of the 'community itself as will make tho 
education of future teachers possible. 

The latter point is fenced Ibn attention by the iteration of the proposition 
that the progress of education among women in India depends wholly upon 
Governaient subvention. “Tho financial stringency,” says Miss Brock, “is 
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perhaps felt more severely V 
larger^ degree than those for boys 

small extent upon nublic contributions. ''toir.' .1 ^ '• 

on the watch to help and io do ill 

it is not healthy that Government s^**’*^® ^ «a^: 0^ ihose for 

eKpected to do any tilings 

whom the benedt is intended. I he roasofi^ble hmit Jto ®^r„A waffes 


2irn;r^sa ii£dl^sop, perfiaps more toblin^ still It iS mm^oa 
time within which the education of Indian girls has in tie mB^onty 
cases to be restricted. Except for a very small minority the education of 
Indian girls means education which hardly goes beyond the infani stage. 
What possibilities are there for an education which has to«nd at 9, or 10, or 
even 12 years of ago ? What could wo do v^ith boys’ education on such terms ? 
‘^It*is a surjgising and disappointiug fact,” Mies Brock notes, “that even in 
t.'alcutta, in our High schools, so few Hindu girls are allowed to continue their 
education beyond middle standaids. There is no explanation of the fact to be 
given beyond the general feeling of the Indian community on the subject, and 
public opinion scorns to make* very slow advance in the matter.” “ StandUirds 
V and VI in most Indian girls’ schools co^itiiiue to liavo a very precarious exist- 
ence. In most cases they contain less than half a dozen girls who are liable to 
be suddontly removed by marriage ’’ And again : “ Few Hindu girls read further 
than Standard II before they are removed from school.” Similarly Miss 
Honeyburuo adverts to “the fact that girls are usually removed from school at 
an early ago before they have finished the Primary coarse.” 


The residue of hope. 

\ 

216. These things are not written by way of disparagement of what is 
being done and attempted. Only it is well to look facts in the face, and not 
to flatter ourselves that the education of Hindu and Muhammadan girls is 
advancing to any appreciable .extent beyond a stage which is technically 
classed as lower primary. If, nevertheless, to any who have mucB at hea^t 
the branch of educational work with which this chapter deals I seena in these 
paragraphs to have played the part of Balaam, let them only apply the figurff 
completely. The last word is benediction for all who are taking part — from 
tlfe greatest to the least — in the task of bringing instruction and knowledge to 
the women of India, — perhaps the noblest andnnost heroic, and, destined to he 
the most fruitful, of all the forms of educational wdlk within tlie pilrview of 
this report. • 


CHAPTER IX. 

EDUCATION OF EUROPEANS. 

916. Interest in respect of the education of Europeans has centred Thn now 
during the year in the regrading of the schools in accordance with the prtjvi- 
sions of the Code of 1908. As noted in last year’s report, paragraph 194, it” 
was settled that the old High, Middle, and Primaiy Examinations (under the 
Code of 1906) should be held* for the last time in 190^, and that the list of 
recognised schools should bo jiublislied at the beginning of 1910. Considerable 
uneasiness was felt %mong th*e classes interested as^to the effect of the new 
classification and of the introductiorf of revised^ courses of sfudy. Mr. Hall- 
ward’s report has since boon received, and the decision in resnect of each school 
should have been under consideration at the present time. I'he whole quet(tion 
of pading has, however, been postponed by the orders of Government, and the 
full introduction of the udw Code is, temporarily, under suspense^. * 
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General Statistics of Schools. 

SfiifoU. 217. The total number of recognized schools is now 76,-3 Government 

schools, 68 aided, and 6 unaided. This is 4 loss than last year ; 1 school has 
boon withdrawn and 2 have been removed from the list. 

1 upii*. 218. The total number of pupils is 8,;H6 compared with 8,112 last year. 

Of this total, 313 are in Government schools, 7,;V.Ji>“in aided, and 708 in un- 
aided schools. 'I’hereis an incease of 2 in Government schools, of 281 in aided 
and 161 in unaided schools,— a total increase of <134. 

Eijw't.dituro. 219. The total expenditure has been Ks. 19,98,841, an increase of over 3 

lakhs (Hs. 3,30,302, over the expenditure of 1U07-I908. The greater part of 
this increase comes from private sources (endowments, subscriptions, etc.), 
namely Its. 2,34,143,— surely a satisfactory fact. 'I'here has at the same time 
been a substantial increase of Its. 62,453 from I’rovincial revenues. 1 here has 
been an increase of Its. 33,208 iu fees. 'I’he Small municipal contribution 
increased by Its. 498. 'I'he figures arc wmrth comparing : — 


Year. 

Feei. 

Private Pouroes. 

M unioipal grants. 

Provinoial 

revenues. 

t 

1908-1909 

1907-1908 

Il8 

8,27.685 

7.94,427 

Bs. 

6,26,804 

3,92,661 

Bs. 

2,769 

2,271 

Bs. 

6,41,633 

4j79,180 


Direct. «na indirect 220, Direct expenditure increased from Rs. 7,29,337 to Rs. 8,16 957 

•xjienduure. an increase of Ks 87,020 : indirect expenditure increased from Rs. 9,-39,202^0 
Rs. 11,81,884,— an increase of Rs. 2,42,682. There has been an outky of 
Rs. 2,09,118 on building, which is Rs. 1,21,293 more than last year, .over a 
lakh of this increase being expenditure from private sources (Rs. 1,();3 902). 
Over Rs. 10,000 more was also privately spent for special grants for furniture 
and apparatus. 

Grint-in-cid. 221. The total amount o£ grants in aid this year from Provincial revenues 

for direct expenditure was Rs. 2,24,639, more than last year’s by Rs. 11,426. 

,, Government Institutions at Kurseong. 

Toul eoit. 222. " The total cost of the three Government institutions at Kurseong,— 

the Victoria School, the Dow Hill School for gii’ls, and the Women’s Training 
Gollegc,— was Rs. 1,37,727. The fees received amounted toRs. 61,622: the net 
cost to Government was therefore Rs. 86,005, 

The Victoria and ‘^23. 'I he expenditure on the Victoria School amounted to Rs 77,774? 

"91 tho foes to Rs. 29,347 : the avo’itge number of boys throughout the year was 

uohopli. 'I Jie expenditure on tho ’Dow Hill' School was Rs, 50,527; the tolal of 

foes received was Rs. 22,275: the average number of girls in tho school was 
115. The separate expenditure on the Training College was Re. 9,426. Tnese 
figures diffcV little --from last year’s. 

The grading of % ^^4. The splefidid situation of these two schools, the handsome buildings 

\>* ina aud Dow aiid excoKoiit ctjuipinont throughout, and also a consideration of the classes 
Hill School". ^ .vvhicl) tho pupils are drawn, make it very. .doubtful whether the proposal 

to class these sclioiils as elementary is suitable. 

Til# TrainiDR 226. The Training Classos for WoiBon attached to the Dow Hill School have 

clasne*. Dow Hill, now been carried on for four years, and the need for them and their usefulness 

* Rave been jirovcd by the effective demand which exists for the teachers they* 
train, . Present arrangements are admittedly unsatisfactory, and the work goes 
( 11 jindor difficulty. In a report on this year’s examination Mr. Hallward and 
Min ISrock in their capacity as examiners write : — 

“ Of the utilitj of the Kurseong experiment and of the strong demand for trained teach- 
ers we outertiiin no doubt.^ Dut we de.rire to express our united hope that the experiment 

• will^not flontiufte maeii longer to be conducted iu the niake-'ihift fashion which has heed 
^enloTced upon us for five years. Is it ton much to expect that Govomment will soon see its 
‘’"way to provide the necessary I'undS for the complete scheme of the Training College for 
' 30 studentB, witli a Lady Principal and an adequate e'afi of teachers P The scheme has now 

beuu hung up for three oi four yonrs : it is more than time that the institution should be 
given a fair chiincn and cease to be an unfiedged and iirovisionsl nestling under the eaves of 
tho Bow Dill School. Even as it’is, the demand for these trained tiaohers is so much greater 

tiiaii the sqfiply, (hntilioy command sabirieB M per cent, higher than the untrained; many 

cl tho secoud-ycqr stud nts receive offers of employment even letore the restfit of the exami- 
nution is known. T/ie competition fur admission to these elasees is also inoreasing: 16 
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a]pp1ioations were received this year before the end of November to fill the 10 vaoanoiea which 
will be available next March.” 

” At the same time we have to correct a commonly prevailing misappreheat-iou of the 
Boope and purpose of the Kursepng training. It is an elementary, not a secondary, training 
college ; a'ud the passed atudents arp only fitted to become fairly good elementary teachers.’” 

Tho examiners add later ; — 

“We cannot close this report without recording our high sense of our indebtedness for 
tlie very oonsiderable degree of snocess that has been attained, under the most unpromibing 
conditions, to Mies Davies, — to her single-minded devotion to duty and to the admirable 
infiiience for good whioh her kindly sympathy and her refinement hare exercised upon the 
student^ committed to her care.” 

226. There were altogether 20 atudents under training laet year. In Number of 
the examination held in November 1908, out of 6 seniors b passed, and 9 out 

of 10 juniors. The general result is considered satisfactory. ThSro 
decided improvement both in the theoretical and practical Work of the second- 
yjeai class. 

* Examinations. 

227. For the * Cambridge Senior Local Examination there were 46 cambridw Senior 
candidates sent up, of whom 20 passed. This is less satisfactory on the whole •“<* Higbe* i,oe«l 
than last year’s results, when 22 passed out of 42. The examination was held 

at two centres. — Calcutta and Darjeeling^ Eight schools sent up candidates as 
against six last year: the schools, the number of candidates sent up, and tho 
comparative suc-cesses for the two years were as under : — ■» 


Schools. 

• 

1908. 

1907. 

Sent up. 



Passed. 

Sen1» up. 

Passed. 

La Martim^re Boys’ School 

10 

8 

6 

1 

St. Joseph’s College, Darjeeling 

13 

6 

13 

9 

St. Paul’s, Darjeeling 

3 

s • • 

7 

6 

Pratt Memorial Soli ool 

3 

2 

2 

2 

La Martiiiidre Qirlfi’ School ... 

1 

1 

4 

3 

St, Joseph’s High School , 


... 

11 

2 

Loreto Convent, Darjeeling ... ... 

“4 

8 

... 

» • # 

Queen’s Hill School, Darjeeling 

3 

• • • 

• • • 


Diocesan Girls’ School, Darjeeling 

8 

• • • 

• ■ • 



Tho relative success of the Hills and of the Plains schools in the two years 
is in marked contrast. ’ , , 

An examination for the Cambridge Higher l!ocal Certificate, whlcii wUl ’ ' ' 

und(jr tlte new Code become the leaving examination for recognized secondary 
schools, was also held in Calcutta, at which 3 candidates appeared,— ,2 from the 
Pratt Memorial ISchool and 1 from La Martinifero Girls’ School. All 3 passed , 

well (in Class II); the La Martinifere candidate with dist^ction also in two 
branches of history. * 

228. In the High SchodMSxamination, which will cease to be held when DeiArtmentai 
the new Code comes into force, there were 37 candidates, 7 more than last year, j|[iddit'*8chool 
of whom 16 passed — 6 in the First Division, 9 in the Second, and I in tho'^riiird. ExamiDationi. 

In the Middle School Examination there were 90 caudidat<)s (16 more 
ithan’last year): of those 46 pissed— 10 in the Second, and 35 in the Third* * 

Divdaioii. ’ 


229. There was a curious falling off in the success of girl candidates, in SolJolarsbipf. 
the two higher scholarship examinations. Out of 20 scholarships, 11 last year 

were won by girls : this year only 6, 

230. I’hree schools only are reported as having technical classes attached Technical and 
to thons. Two of these are affiliated to Sibpur College— tho Victoria School 

since 1904, the Goetlmls Memorial School in tho» year under review : at the ' 
third, the Uourdillon School, the elates has only quilo receiftly been started. , , ’ ' 

The Victoria School sent up 5 candidates to me Sub-Overseer Examination, 
of whom 2 passed : another candidate passed who had been trained at Kurseoug, ^ , 
making virtually 3 out of 6. ■’ 

There is a continuation class for type writing and book-keeping 
the Dow Hill School, ilt was without a teacher for the greailer part of the 
year, but has now been reyived. The Young Men’s Association 
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and tho Young Women’s Christian Association both conduct classes for type- 
■writin^ and short-hand ; and tho former has recently started a class for motor- 
car driving, and also in the Public Works Department 4Jh grade accounts. 
There were 38 pupils in the men’s classes and 73 in the women’s (6 being 
Indian Christians). Mr. Hallward says of these ‘classes : — 

“ The want of a good final examination in short-hand, tfpe-writing and book-keeping, 
at which the students of all these special European schools and classes could qualify for 
certain certificates, is the one thing needed to give an immense impetus to these studies.” 

Undoubtedly these practical forms^of education for Europeans in India 
deserve encouragement. , 

231. At the Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, there were 28 students 
classed as European. The decline here from 46 in 1907 is net a healthy sign. 


Law and Medicine. 

232. There were 3 European or ‘Eurasian students in* Law Colleges 
as against 4 last year. In the Medical College there wore 73 male and 1 9 
femme students. Last year the ^numbers were 59 and 16. There were 
also 2 in tho School of Art. • 


Arts Colleges. 

23*3. There were 28 candidates for Matriculation, a decline from 42 last 
year, and all were successful: 19 from St. Xavier’s College, 4 from the Calcutta 
Girls’ School, 5 from Loreto House. 

,The number of European and Eurasian students studying in Arts Colleges 
was 27, two of these being women. 'I'ho remarks made in pai-agraph* 187 of 
last year’s report continue to apply. . 

The ImproTement of Education for Europeans in Bengal. 

234. That the education of the classes from which the pupils of European 
schools are drawn is still far from satisfactory hardly needs emphasizing 
again. Very real efforts are being made for •improvement, of which tho now 
Code is ‘the systematic embodiment. It is regrettable that its active 
introductisn should be deferred: but delay is preferable to haste which 
Haight dis-organize the schools still more to any positive mistake. The 
vital problem of grading needs final discussion and settlement : but the point 
in dispute is rather of names than of things. Agreement as to tho authoritative 
definition of secondary education is very much to seek. It is fairly well 
agreed,* ‘however, that it is a question of the age looked to in framing the 
course of studies. So viewed, any education which from the beginaiing 
looks bey 9 nd the ago of 14 in planning a systematic com’se of study is 
secondary. Apart from any question of names, moreover, the real end to be 
striven for is thaf^ whether two, or three, or more types of school are re- 
cognized*, they shall, each according to its standard, bo thorough and efliciently 
organized.* 

235. There is at all events plenty of vigorous purpose in the manage- 
ment Of European schools, and the staddard of efficiency of tho best will bear 
comparison* with English schools of similar type, as incidentally the rqsultq 

*of the Cambridge Local Examinations show. Considerable improvements have 
actually been introduced into schools, the delay as to tho now Code notwith- 
standing ; and improvements, larger and more comprehensive in scale, are being 
actively pressed. The educational stir has reached “ European Education,’’ and 
reached it effectually. A continuance of the effort is what, is now ‘needed. 
The weak jioints continue to be the difficulties«as to staff and the failure to 
reach tho lowest strata, ‘that in spite of deplorable degradation must- still be 
reckoned as coming witliin tho community wh*bse educ%tional wants are con- 
sidered in this chapter. These things remdin as they were. 

* • A quotation from Professor Sadler's luonthly ncoouut of Education in Eogland in “ Indian Educa- 
tion for September is not without bearing on the problem here : — 

It is indisputable that during the laat soven years there haa been a remarkable improremont in the 
middle andjower grades of secondary education. Tiie schools are morf^plontiful ; they are better staffed ; 
they are more effectively equipped ; they are doing work of a higher inteUectual quality.** 
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CHAPTER J. 


THE EDUCATION OF MUHAMMADANS. 

236. The number of Ajfuhammadana in educational institutions of all kinds „ , 

at the close of the yeafewas 2,36,162. Of these, were in primary 

schools, 16,973 in secondary schools; only 300 (including 1 female 
student) in arts colleges. There were 38 in law colleges, 6 at the Medical 
College, 6 in the Engineering College, 14 (10 of these female students) in 
training colleges: 62,880 are returned as in special schools, and 14,797 
were in private institutiofls. There were also 43 Muhammadans in secondary 
schools for Europeans. 

237. There is an increase of 26,479 of the total under instruction (last incroaw and 
year’s figure 2,09,683) ; an increase of 3,058 in primary ^schools and of 1,889 docwaw oTer lait 

,in, secondary schools. There is a decrease unfortunately of 9 in arts colleges 
and of 5 in«law colleges. The numbers in 1907-19U8 at the Medical and ^ 
Engineering Colleges were 7 and 5. There are 22,008 more in special schools 
(that is chiefly maktabs) and 476 ^ewer in private institutions. 

The explanation of the high numbers and large increase under special 
schools will be found in detail in last yeai’’s report, paragraphs 225 — 227. It 
turns on the classification of the Muhanwnadan schools known distinctively as 
maktabs.* Under the now scheme the maktabs tend to be classed as special 
schools instead of primary schools and private institutions. • 

238. Three hundred and one Muhammadans passed the Entrance EzamiutioB 
Examination in 1908 as against 163 in 1907 ; 25 passed the F. A. and reiulti. 

11 the Intermediate {2 Science) as against 28 in 1906; 36 passed the 
B. A.* as against 29, and 10 the M. A. against 5. At the Madrasa Central 
Examination 206 candidates appeared and 123 passed; in 1907 the correspond- 
ing fitrures were 121 and 95. 

239. This result cannot be considered satisfactory because of the con- preg^nt itata ot 
tinned decline of numbers at the higher stages, the reverse of what is desired. Malummadau 
Every effort must be made to increase the number of Muhammadans at the 

higher stages of education. 

Schemes for the Improyement of Muhammadan Education. ^ 

r» 

240. The whole subject of Muhammadan education was vigorously taken oonferenca of 

in hand by Mr, Earle before ho resigned the charge of directing education i907.i9i)8*nd* ” 
m Bengal. As already related in last year’s report (paragraph 235) a M'* 
conference, widely representative of Muhamnmdan opimon ai\jd interests, was *• 
called together towards the close of the year 191)7.* It met for the first time on • , , • 

December, the 16th. and referred to sifb-committees a number of questions which 

covered practically the whole field of special education for Muhammadans. The . 
sub-committees held frequent sittings in the course of the next three*months, and 
made their reports in March 1908. The reports were cdftsidered and adopted 
with slight modifications at a second and final mooting of the conference hold * 
on April, the 22nd. Mr. Borle’s recommendations, based on the work of the , 
conference, worn communicated to Government in June. 'I'liey include a 
number of proposals bearing on vffrious stages and aspects of Muhammadan 
education. Two main schemes emerge : one a comprolieiisivo scheme for the 
’ improvement of education in Madrasas, including the constitution of a TiDle* 
elftpoinatiftn j the other for the improvement of education in maktabs, 

I.— The Improvement of Edacation in Hadrasas. 

2il. This scheme takes effect in the year now current; it was matured in Goremment •• 
•the year under review. It remodels the whole work of the Calcutta and Hoogh- MadrtttM. 
iy MfSrasas from the lowest ’class to the highest, and •crowns the edifice by* the cow»e» 

institution of Title qpurses at the Calcutta Madrasa. Tho classes are to be re* ° *. ***’ * 
arranged and revised courses introddeod. Tho objects put forward were to improve^ 
the general education throughout, while keeping' unimpaired tho high standard of 
Arabic learning. The new classification to be intjodneed in 1909-1910 provides , 
six junior classes upwards from the Ist to the 6th, and five senior c.lasses frdmthe 
1st to the 5th. It aim§ tit giving greater definiteness to the curricftlmu of the 
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lowerclasees and at drawing a clearer distinction between the junior or school 
classes, and senior or college plassos. The Lower Madrasa Standard Examination 
will be hold at the end of the new 3rd year, and the Higher Standard Examination 
at the end of the 5th: this is however, a change only of names, the stages of 
education being the same. Above these eleven clfifiises will come the Title course 
of three years in place of the 6th year of the old 8ysten)^,.at the end of which the 
High Proficiency Examination used to be held. A revised syllabus of studies 
has been drawn up for both Junior and Senior classes, and a now syllabus for the 
Title course. The not result will be an improved scheme of studios throughout 
the Junior and Senior ■ courses and a much more extended scheme of studies 
for the higher course, which takes the place of the High Proficiency standard and 
will now lead to a 'I’itlo. At the same time arrangements have been mode for bet- 
ter instruction in English as an optional subject, and small scholarships will be of- 
fered for its encouragement , Further, an advanced course is provided for the 
exclusive study of English for two years either before or after the Title course, 
the object being to enable Madrasa -trained Muhammadans to make themselves 
as well fitted for Government service as ordinary University graduates. 

242. Important changes are also introduced for the* improvement of the 
staff of the Calcutta and Hooghly Madrasas, and these form a vital part of the 
whole scheme of improvement. Those changes con'cem themselves with quality 
rather than with niunber. Counting 2 temporary appointments previously 
existing, the net increase on the two "divisions of the Calcutta Madrasa is of 
1 teacher only, — 24 instead of 23. The improvement consists in the addition 
of 2 appointments in the Provincial Educational Service, of 6 in the Subor- 
dinate Educational Service, and the appointment of 6 teadiers for the lower 
classes on special terms of Rs 30 — 1 — 60. The improvement of the staff of the 
Hoogjily Madrasa takes the form of the addition of 2 to the staff, or 5 counting 
the making permanent of 3 temporary appointments ; while the improvement of 
prospects is 2 quite new appointments in the Provincial Educational Service, 2 
added appointments in the Subordinate Eiducational Service, and 4 appointments 
on the special rate of pay outside the graded services. These improvements are 
to be introduced gradually as funds penuit, and a substantial instalment has 
boon effected before or since the close of the year under review. It was also 
oripnally proposed to place at the head of . this department of the Calcutta 
Madrasa ?j,n Arabic scholar from Egypt. I'hife proposal was not, however, 
accepted by Government. 

243. ‘Besides all this an attempt is to be made simultaneously to improve 
private Madrasas by raising the staffs according to scales of expenditure for 
higher and lower grade Madrasas i-espcctively. 8uch Madrasas are to be offered 
the choice of adopting this scale on the understanding that Government will 
contribute throe-fourths ofjthc increased expenditure required to bring the 
Madrasas, whether higher or lower, up tathe scale proposed. With a view to 
giving effect to this scheme it was arranged that Khan Sahib Maulvi Muham- 
mad Ibrahim should be placed on special duty for three months in the year 
now current to inspect all the private Madrasas of this province. This has 
since beeq done. 


II.— The Improvement of Educaimn in Maktabs. 

24;t. The other is a comprcheiwive scheme for the improvmont of 
primary education among Muhammadan.s. A maktab has been authoritatively 
defined by the sub-committee which dealt with maktabs as a school (presumably' 
a primary school) in which the Koran is read and instruction is given iq^ the 
elements of the Aluhammadan religion. Mr. Earle’s scheme proposes four 
mt isures of improvement : — 

(11 It provides more effective grants in aid to maktabs at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 7p,000. 

(2) If proposes tho appointment of additional Muhammadan in6j»ecting 
officers (inspecting maul vis), where needed^ and lays down the 
Higher Madrasa standard as ^the proper qu^ification for holding 
such appointments. There were 7 already appointed under the 
scheme of 1904. Mr. Earle’s scheme proposes 9 additional 
' appointments,—! for every district in which there are 90 or 

( more maktabs ; and additional appointments later in other districts 
when this number is reached. 
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(3> The provision of 14 new departmental (or model) mektabs. 

(4) The provision of special training schools for Muhammadan primary 
teachers by adapting a limited number of schools under 
the yttrw-training scheme to the needs of Muhammadan teachers. 

It is proposed fhat one such training school is to bo at once 
converted intp a w*a»y<-training school in each of 17 districts, and 
similar schools provided for other districts as need arises. 

Special salaries are to be oflFered to the teachers on the statfs of 
these schools, and the Higher Madrasa standard is taken as the 
^ qualification of the head teacher. 

245. Besides all this fc syllabus of studies has boon drawn up for these 
schools and a speci&l Teachers’ Manual, — a Maktab Teachers’ Manual,— is to be 
prepared by adaptation of the Junior Teachers’ Manual. The*additioflal cost 
involved in these various proposals, besides the Rs. 70,000 for ad^tional 
grants-in aid, was Rs. 6,300 for the salaries of the inspecting maulvis; 

Its. 6,048 for the up keep of the dejiartmental maktabs (besides Rs. 8,400 
initial expenditure); I(|P. 5.916 additional cost for the »««ny»-training schools: in 
all an additional annual expenditure, of Rs. 88,324, besides Rs. 8,400 initinl 
expenditure on the establishment of now departmental maktabs. 

246. This scheme was formulated along witli the general sclidme ProgreM of the 
for the improvement of Muhammadan* education in Mr. Earle’s letter of 

Juno 1908.* It was approved in principle by Government in August of last 
year, subject to the understanding that it should be introduced gradually as 
funds permitted. In February of this year, in accordance with the request 
of Government for an expression of opinion as to how the gradual intro- 
duction of the scheme should proceed, a recommendation was made for a 
partial Introduction of the improvements of the scheme during the preSent 
year; but it was not found possible to provide money for the purpose. 

The introduction of the now sylfabus turns upon the publication of the 
Maktab Teachers’ Manual, and that will not be ready till next year (1910), 

247. These two schemes together form one great and comprehensive "f 

scheme for the improvement of education among Muhammadans at every stage 

of education from the most deraentary to the most advanced. They are interest- 
ing also as frankly accepting tliQ distinctive character of Muhammadan educa^- 
tion and giving full scope to the elements of value in it: and in particular as 
aiming at a recognition of the equivalence of the highest Madrasa courses .witb 
University standards. The whole forms an educational reform of first rater 
importETneo, and, when fully carried out, is likely to prove the most successful and 
most enduring of the schemes of reconstruction initiated during Mr. Earle’s 
Directorship. The total additional annual c 08 t,*if all the proposals are carried 
out, is Rs. 1,30,804: for the Madrasa schemes *R^ 42,480 ; for the* Maktab 
schemes Rs. 83,824. . e • 

^48. There are other measures which the Muhammadan community Spe*i«i 
have had much at heart for the conservation and advanco of their special 
educational intoresta. One of these is the appointment of social Muhamrmidan * 

inspecting officers for the inspection of Muhammadan education gfinerally. 

Mr. Earle’s recommendation iaAw the appointment of a special Muhammadan 
inspecting officer ip each division, thereby reviving a propo.sal made by 
Mr. Tawnoy in 1886. In view, however, of the difficulty of asking for 
additional appointments in the superior inspecting staff, he rcjqommended 
'that ift each Inspector’s circle one Muhammadan ofiicer, either an assistant* 
insp6Q^or or* a selected deputy inspector, should be set free for this special 
purpose. The proposal has been accepted as already noticed in Cliajiter U, 

J taragraph 22 ; but so far it has not been found possible to free special officers 
or the purpose. 

249. In respect of the, teaching of Urdu, following the opinion of a The tfacLing of 
8u'b*com«vff’63 the question, Mr Earle recommended that wherever rin * 

the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions the vern^icular of Muhammadans is 
really Urdu (and nof^Bengali as in ibost parts of Betfgal prfli:)er), instniction 
should be imparted to Muhammadans in Urdu*) and that additional tcacbors 
should be appointed in high schools, wherever required, for teaching Urdu 
to Muhammadan boys in the lower classes as a preliminary to their study of 
Persian in the higher. . These views have received the approval of 
Govemment. * • 
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250. The re organization noted above must, of courae, affect vitally the 
future of the two Government Madrasas. The new courseB of -etudy have been 
introduced with this year’s session, which began*iu July ; and henceforth exami- 
nations will be held and scholarsliips awarded in„ accordance with the new 
system. The improvements of staff will be carried out gradually. 'I'he 
changes contemplated did not touch the work of the year under record. 

251. The total nuiiiber of students on the Slst of March 19U8 was 901 : 
on the 8l6t of March 1909 it was 970. * Of these numbers 550 were in the 
Arabic D.epartment or Madrasa proper (which alone the re-organization will 
affect): 420 were in the Anglo- Persian Department, which is really an ordinary 
High School lyjBorved for Muhammadans. This is an increase of 60 in the 
Arabic Department and 01 in the Anglo-Persian Department; altogether of 111. 
The total cost from Provincial rdvenues was Rs. 47,77 8 : for the Arabic De- 
partment Rs. 30,356 ; for the Anglo Persian Department Rs. 17,422. ' The 
general report submitted by Shams-ul-ullaraa Ahmad, who had been officiating 
for Dr. lioss from the middle of February, as regards discipline, physical 
training and games, library and^hostel, is Satisfactory. 

* 252. The results of the Central Examination of 1908 were that of 96 can- 
didates sent up, 80 passed : 53 in the^lst Division. 15 in the 2nd; 12 in the 3rd. 

253. Besides its function as a college hostel attached to the Madrasa, the 
Elliotft Hostel also, by special permission of the University authoiities, serves as 
a Hostel for Muhammadan students in Calcutta arts colleges generally. Of the 
119 boarders resident on March, the Blst, 57 belonged to the Madrasa itself, 62, 
or more thati half, to other institutions. 'I'he need of more hostel facilities for 
Muhammadans was strongly urged at a special conference held in Fobnyiry, and 
a resolution advocating tlie provision of new hostels specially for the students of 
arts colleges was passed. The projo(;t has since been taken up by Government 
and rapidly pushed forward, but belongs rather to the history of next year 
than of this. When built, it will meet a want long and urgently felt. 

254. Mr. Das Gupiu (Principal, Hooghly College) reports that there were 
141 on the rolls at the end of the year 1908-1909. The total expenditure was 
^s 3,887. and Rs 681 was received back in fees. The results of the Central 
Exainination, 1909, were that of 76 students sent up from the four senior classes, 
23 passed: 13 in the 1st Division, 3 in the 2nd, and 7 in the 3rd. In the 

.Muhammadan Hostel, which admits boys from the Collegiate School as well 
as Madrasa students (but not College students) there were 133 boarders. Mr. Das 
Gupta writes 

“ The local oouditions arc suohf and the Muhammadan boys who oome to Hooghly for 
purposes «f study art) so poor, that ^hey oanuot opeu messes ou their own account, aud every 
one t^o joins the Madrasa asks for accomuiodatiou in, the Muhammadan hostel.” 

255. The condition of the Hooghly Madrasa in relation to the re-orgtiniza- 
tioii seheftio is serious and calls for careful attention this year and next. 
As Mr. Earle reoaurked in laying the scheme before Government, “This 
Madrasa has been seriously neglected in the past.” It is housed in one wing of 
the College, and as Mr. Das Gupta pointed, jaut, this accommodation does 
not admit of expansion. '1 he accommodation was already inadequate (or 
rathop unsuitable, for there is abundant space) for 8 cla*S 806 . A perplexing 
situation is necessarily made when the 8 classes become 11 and improved or- 

► gaiiizatiou* and stafl' is introduced. This has proved to bo the case, A solution, 
is being sought, but the difficulties are great. It has to be added, however, 
that some of the classes are extremely small : the total of the four lowest 
(•busses was in August only 23. A circumstance which has to be home in mind 
is that the Muhammadan community attaches great importance to the claims 
of tile Madrasa t6 a share in the College building; and these claims are justified 
by the fadt that the foundation of Hooghly College itself was an putcoilie 
of the bequest of Mubainmiid Mohsin. ^ ^ 

« * ' 

The £diicatioii of Muhammadan Girls and Women. 


/wajccninc.to the 256. Signs are manifesting thcinselves that the .opinion of educated 
Tiiue of education. Mfihammadans in respect of the education of women is undergoing change. 
Miss Brock notes: — , 

‘•'I'liere evidently a growing feeling among Muhammadans in favour of tha 

education of their girls aud women. This tendency seems to ine to have oome into being 
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dariag the last three years. The faot has been strongly’ noted by all the Assistant Inspeo* 
tresses as well as by myself.” ^ 

Similarly Mias Honeyburne remarks : — 

“ Although Muhammadan female eduoation is even more baokward than Hindu, yet 
there has been some progress in this diraotion, and it is an euoouragiug foot that no diffionlty 
was experieuoed in filling the Muhammadan seotion of the JBaukipore Female Training 
College.” 

257. In connection with the establishment of the ly omen’s Training Appointment ot a 
College a suggestion vraa made _ from Patna of the official employment of a officer. 
Muhammadan gentleman of position tO explain and popularize among Muham- 

madaifk ideas about the Ta|^e of female education, and to act generally as an 
adviser to Qovemjnent oflBcers in all matters concerned with the subject. Maulvi 
Hafiz Syed MohiW Haq was nam^ as one eminently fitted by his deeo interest 
in education and the respect in which he was^ held by the Jauhammadan com- 
munity at Patna to undertake this delicate mission, 'i’he recommendation was 
accepted by Government, and in December last the appointment made for six 
months on a i41ary of Rs. 200 a monih. 

258. There MC, of course, still great hindrances to progress: difficulties piffioultiec amd 

about school buddings; — difficultiee in finding teachers; — difficulties in finding hindranccc, 
money. Mis s Brock writes , 

“ A oonsiderable number of girls’ sohools and zanana olasses have actually been started, 
but it is extremely difficult to know how to assist them. Scaroely a week passes without an 
applioatiou of some kind being sent into my office. On inspecting the institutions, however, 

I often find that nothing except the mechanical teaching of the Koran is being done. In 
most oases a woman is in charge of the class, who is capable of teaching Urdu reading, but 
who has no other qualifications for her task. In many instances she cannot write, and has 
no acquaintance with either arithmetic or needlework. My own feeling is that at this 
stage the Department ought to give grants to Muhammadan girls’ schools that can •teach 
Urdu reading and writing well in order that we make a start. The ooutinuous refusal to aid 
these schools will shortly end in their disappearance altogethei?” 

Again: 

“ There is a proposal to start girls’ schools at certain centres nnder Muhammadan local 
committees, and attempts are now being made to do this. In most instances strong local 
sjonpathy is felt, and members of the community are quite willing to use their infiucnce in 
overcoming prejudice. They are not willing, however, as yet to show their sympathy in a 
more substantial way, and I think it«iB hopmess to think that these sohools will be supporfbd 
by local subscriptions. 1 believe it would be an excellent plan if Clovernmeat were to st^t 
a certain number of Muhammadan model girls* sohools on the same plan os thosq^ for Hindus 
and bear the whole expense.” » 

259. The special syllabus, mentioned last year, for Muhammadan girls Special syiUba* 
and women has been introduced with the help of the books then recommended awl epewal readers, 
into zamnas, where instruction is being carried son, and into tl}e Government 
Muhammadan schools at Bankipore and Bhagalpui*. The special rehde/s are 

in course of preparation. ' ^ 

*260. Of the experiment of fostering the Atu system in Bihar, noticed o<weriimant aid te 
in pajrugraph 185 of last year’s report, Miss Honeyburne writes: — * • , 

“ These dtu$ are parda-niahin women and teach a number of gfts who oome to their 
houses from the neighbourhood. Their work is superintended by a Muhammadan Lady 
Superintendent who teaohes them ifithmetio, of which subject, as a rule, they know nothing 
at first, and generally supervises their work. 

In one or two oases these &tw also give^nstmotion in private houses to puwls who 
cannot oome to them. The system is yet in its infancy, but promises to be of ooimderable 
yalue.in giving elementary eduoation to young girls of the middle class. • , , 

" The chief drawbacks at present are the meagre qualifications of the dtm and the early 
age,’ XI or 12T at which most pupils leave. But notwithstanding these disadvantages the 
Mza are doing useful work, and the scheme deserves enoouragemeht.” 


; CHAPTER Xt. 


THE EDUCATfON jOF SPECrAI# CLAl^SES. 

The EdacatlOE of Chiefs Wd UTobles. 

261. The amalgamation of the Nawab’s Madmsa, which has been a school Amafgamstion 
for the boys of the Nizamat family at Murshidabad, with the Nawah’s High u 

School, as finally arranged in December 1907, received the sanction oi Govern- 
meat in September 1908^ and has now been carried out. The amalgamation Murshidabad. 
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took effect with the new session early in January. The combined schools will 
henceforth be known as “ TheNawab Bahadur’s Institution.” The Nizamat 
boys will be separately lodged in the Madrasa building, aiid will i-etain all their 
former privileges. It is desired that the Head Master, who will as before be a 
member of the Provincial Educational Service, ^11 bo a European officer, or 
one with European qualifications. ^ . 

262. The arguments of those who advocated the Ranchi College scheme 
gather emphasis from the fact that no special institution exists in Bengal for the 
education of Chiefs and Nobles. From Orissa and Chota Nagpur young men 
of rank are occasionally sent for education to the Kaj Kumar College at Raipur. 
Special efforts have been made at Ranchi and Hazaiabagli by the Commissioner 
and Deputy Commissioner to draw the sons of local Rajas and Zamindars to 
the zilla, schools, ai>d with some success. The plan is to provide special board- 
ing accommodation* and place these special pupils under the personal supervision 
of the head masters. At Ranchi With a European in the Indian Educational 
Service as head master the conditions arp specially favourable. , 

'^^I'he Ranchi College scheme itself bos been in suspense since the beginning 
of 1909 owing to the failure of resources sufficient to justify proceeding with 
it. In September the foundation stone 'was laid by Sir Andrew Fraser. 
Though building materials had been collected, no further progress was made. 


The Education of Aborigines. 

263. There is progress in bringing education to aboriginal races, but it is 
slow!’ The rctun.'S show a small increase of 2,032 over those of last year, — 
53,252 as compared with '5 1 ,220. Last yca^ there was an increase of cloro on 
5,000. In Orissa there has been an increase of over 1,000 chiefly, says the 
Inspector, in additional special schools established for the K bonds in the 
Khondmals subdivision through the special exertions of Mr. Ollenbach, the 
Subdivisionul Officer. In Burdwan, where last year marked piogress was 
recorded among the Santliuls, there has been a decrease of 497, attributed byMr, 
Lambert to the rise in the price of food-groins.v In this Division an Assistant 
Sub- Inspector has been specially appointed during the year under report for the 
Bu pel vision of Santlial education in three districts, namely Birbhum, Bankura, 
a'lid Micluapore. Mr. Lambert describes this as a very heavy charge, and adds 
that the appointment of a special officer is desirable for Midnapore alone. Of 
the abongiucs in the Bhagalpur Division Mr. I’rothero writes: — 

“ I am not satisfiod with the, preient (sondition of Santhal aud Faharia education, and 
my profjolala on the subject will shortly I e submitted.” 

There were 595 Bhutias and 146 Lcpchas under instruction in , tbe 
Darjeeling district. 

204. The 8pc(dal.mean8 adopted for encouraging the spread of education 
among the aboriginal races are special schools, special scholarships, and in some 
foAv cases special inspecting officers, .Fees are sometimes remitted as in Chota 
Nagpur, for the ^anthals, Oraons, Mundas, 'and Hoa of Chota Nagpur the 
provision of special books w'as rccomnmnded by Mr. Stark two years ago. It 
18 very necessary also tliat inspecting officers as well as teachers should 
piuhn^tandand speak tbo tribal languages of these peoples. It is worth whil^ 
continuing and augmenting all tbeso foims of effort since the amiable cliafac- 
tovistks of many of those peoples make the Work of educating them a happy 
labour. 


Tea Garden Schools. 

265. The number of children getting schooling on tea estates has risen 
during the year by nearly 64 fcr cent., horn 834 to 1,367. This is satisfactory 
progress, though the numhef of children at school is still small compared with 
the total jaumborof childien on tea gaidens. Three^new schools w'ero opened, 
one being a night scliool. There aro now 18 day and 20 night tea estate 
Bcliools in the Darjeeling district. ^ 
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The Education of Indigent Classes. 

266. The increase recorded among these classes, about 8’3 per cent., is 
consideraf)le — from ^0,562 to 76,436. Under this head are grouped together tho 
poorest classes among MuhamnAidans and Christians and some of the lo-wer 
Hindu castes. A fair mv^^ber of scholarships were secured by children of 
these classes. 


The Reformatory School. 

267. I’ho removal of tUe Alipore Reformatory School to Hazaribagh, which AmalRama.tioa of 
was recorded in ads’^ance in last year's report, was carried out in the year under AUwreand 
report between July the i!9th and .September the 13th. Mr. Davies assumed school*."* 
charge of tho amalgamated schools at the end of November.. I&r. Walsh hold 
charge from September tho 22nd to November the 30th. Previously Mr. 

Walsh had been Superintendent of the ^Alipore School and Air. G. W. Lawrence 
at Hazaribagh. * 

2G8. The total Number of boys in tho amalgamated schools on March tho Ee-or*an)MtioB «t 
Slstwas 443; 207 frm A ipore. * A complete scheme of re-organization is in 
progress ; but it will be long before it can be completely carried out. il'he 
tinancial scarcity is an immediate hindrance. A new classification is being 
tiied for school purposes. Boys bolow if years of age attend school for three 
hours in the morning: boys between 14 and 16 for throe liours in the afternoon. 

Boys over 16 are exempted from schooling and employed only on industries. 

'I'caching is up to tho lower primary standard, everything being done to give 
the institution as far as possible the character of a school and to bring healthy 
intluoncps to work upon the boys. • 

269. The total cost to Government has increased from Rs. 77,532 in 1907- Cort. 

1908 to Rs. 82,018. Tho cost for maintenance was Rs. 81,248 as against 
Rs. 72,887 in 1907.1908. 

Education of DcfectiTos. 

270. There is a School for tho Blind in Calcutta with 15 pupils and 
another at Ranchi with 19 pupils, — 14 boys and 6 girls. There is a Lepftr 
School at Purulia with 1 58 pupils.' There is a school for tho Deaf and Dumb 

in Calcutta (with 50 pupils) for which the District Boards of Patna, Gaya, and •' * 
other places in tho Province grant scholaiships. * , • 


• CHAPTER XII. 

PRIVA.TE INSITTUTIONS. • 

271. The institutions classed as private in the technical sense of this st«t^ti«« and 
chapter, which had decreased in number last year and in preceding years, this 

year show an increase. There are 4,280 institutions rctuniod undar this 
general head, and 53,109 students in them as compared with 4,27 1 ^institutions 
'2nd 4\),649 scholars in 1907-1908. • 

*Pf tho different kinds of institutions thus classed together, 545 with. 6,848 
scholars are institutions teaching advanced Arabic or Persian; 587 with 5,783 
scholars are teaching advanced Sanskrit; 2,325 with 24;54l scholars are classed 
as “ Eleftientary, teaching a vernacular only or mainly” for boys and 18 with 
228 for girls; 351 with 4,865 gcholars are “Elementary, teaching the Koran to 
boys,” 62 with 717 to girls; while under “ Other Schools not cdhforming,to 
Departmental standards,” are 3iB4 institutions for.boys with 9,119 pupils, and , 

18 for gills with l,-06^ pupils. 

272. This is merely a miscellaneous aggregation of ' institutions, • 

neither the general head nor tho subdivisions can be considered satisfactory. * 

Tho differentia of the whole class is non-conformity to standards rccognieed 
by the Department. Obviously institutions of a widely different order and 
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character might be included. They appear to fall into two main classes — I — 
advanced institutions for the teaching of oriental languages ; and 11 — schools of 
an extremely elementary character, like Koran schools. There are, however, 
some quite heterogeneous institutions included under “ Other schools,” such 
as the Music schools described in paragraph 790* of Mr Homell's Quinquennial 
Keport, which have a special interest and may- before long have a revived 
importance. These might perhaps be better included under ‘‘Art.” For a 
fuller account of the principle of classidcation in this chapter generally the 
whole of Chapter XII in the Quinqueupial Keview may be consulted. Tbe 
term “Private” institutions is specially objectionable, as it conveys no distinc- 
tive meaning as regards the institutions meant ; aifd has a distinctive meaning, 
which is different, namely institutions under private manageihent. 

278. The. tendency no doubt is, despite the increase of number this 
year, for institutions of all these kinds to be drawn into conformity with 
recognised standards ; and there is* therefore an inherent and abiding tendency 
for this miscellaneous group to undergo repeated losses op this account. 
Keactiou, or at least temporary reaction, js always^ possible. This has, 
indeed, happened in the case of a new class^ of institutions of some importance 
not included in the returns on which this* roporj: is based, but which should 
if possible be included in future reports. These are the institutions 
fostered by the National Council Qf Education in Bengal, some of which 
have been, rather inappropriately (for the name has a different connotation 
in English), been called ‘‘National Schools.” These began in a sort of revolt 
from the Department and all its ways ; but time and other influences have 
softened the antagonism, and it is growing loss and less. It would be 
a happy thing if it ceased altogether. According to information furnished 
by the Secretary, there are now under the control of the Council 16» schools 
besides the college and sphool in Bow Bazar Street. The Council of Education 
is doing good work, and there is ample roonl for fresh workers and new kinds of 
agency in the educational field. Only it will be better that the Department 
and the Council should work in harmony ; or, if there is rivalry, that it should 
be the rivalry only of honest and friendly emulation. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

PHTSICAIj moral training. 

Ord»rof,trMtmeDt 374. The ordei' of topics followed in this chapter will be that of the 

u feiiurtd. I’hird Quinquennial Review which follows that of the Fourth Quinqueauial 

Review for all India : — 

* • 

' (1 ) Hostels end their management. 

' Iji) Physical training and games. 

. , (3) The personal influence of teachers’ character. 

(4) Discipline. 

,.(5) Social influences. 

(6) The influence of books. 

Hostels and their management. 

Cciiegut* Weli. ‘ 275. With the advancing approximation to the residential type of college, 
the hostels attached to colleges are being steadily improved as* well as 
increased in number and extended. There is a well managed hostel system in 
cqnnoction 'with the' R^vonshaw and Patna Colleges: the Civil Enp^neering 
College, Sibpur, and the Bibar School of Engineering are entirely residential ; 
the Eden Hmdu«Bostel,«the 'hostel of Prosidenw ColTegefmay now claim to be ' 
one of the best organized, as with its 260 boaraers it is the largest of hostels in 
Bengal ; the Elliott Madrasa Hostel, which as regards its constitution is of a 
difikireot typo, including students of many institutions but united by the 
bonds of^ace and religion, has always been a pattern, of a well managed hostel. 
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The elements of true bo(^ life, collegiate in character, are found in all. In 
most there is a measure of self-government, use bein^ made of the system of 
delegated responsibUity by means of prefects or monitors. New rules drawn up 
last year, and coming into operation mih the current session for the Eden 
Hindu Hostel, aim definitoly aC the cultivation of a sense of responsibility in the 
student and respect for communal order. The hostel is divided into wards 
under prefects, and each has a nucleus of organization in its literary society 
which meets weekly. The prefects are to enjoy certain privileges and receive 
a special certificate on leaving the hostel. A certificate of good conduct 
from t^e Superintendent is sdso required by all boarders as a condition of being 
sent up for examination from the college. This so far is of Oovemmeut 
colleges only. The hostel system is advancing also at colloges generally, 
especially at Berhampore, at St. Columba’s, Hazaribagh, in the Scottish 
Churches Colleges and at Bankura. * 

276. The organization of messes in connection with Calcutta colleges The Caicntu Ue«i 
continues to expand, but there are two.troublesome problems connected with it *^****“®' 
which at present resist solution. One is that the arrangement by which an 

officer of the Provincial Educational Service has been lent to the University as 
Inspectorof Messes, has not been found to work satisfactorily, and the Syndicate 
ask to be allowed to make the appointment themselves on the understanding 
that the Inpector’s salary shall still be paid by Government. The other is that 
the cost of • the scheme to Government increases year by year, and last year 
exceeded the provision of Rs, 9,000 by over Rs. 3,000. And with all tlfis the 
scheme for messes is only a make-shift and never a satisfactory substitute for 
college hostels. The only completely satisfactory solution, as was said by 
iilr. Wann in 1007, is a hostel system which shall find room for every college 
student awho has not a home in Calcutta. * 

277. The provision of hostels for schools proceeds more slowly. The of the 

Divisional Inspectors* returns givd an increase of 33 boarding-houses and gchooi™* *^*'^*“ “ 
of 321 boarders. The totals are now 383 boarding-houses, 11,033 boarders. 

For schools, boarding-houses or hostels (whichever they are called) are not to 
be looked upon as an end in themselves. The system is a day-school system, 
and likely to remain so. All that is required is that boarding accommodation 
should be supplied when wanted, and that a certain standard of decency and 
comfort should be attained. Neither end is fully secured at present. In 
connection with many secondary schools bf^ding-houses are wanted if they* 
could be provided. Some of the existing boarding-houses do not reach a» 
standard which can be approved. For instance Rai Bahadur Madhu Sudan 
Rao says of those in Orissa : — 

“ The condition of most of theie hostels is far from ^tisfactory. They, are, generally 
speaking, Ul-lighted, ill.Tentilated small houses, built Vitk littl^ reference to*b7gienio 
requirements, and more or less OTer-orowded.” • 

The boarding-house for the Motihari Training School is described as 
badly ventilated building and not large enough to accommodate th*e students 
under healthy conditions. It has no kitchen, and the boarddks are put to much 
inconvenience in consequence of their having to prepare their food in the 
same house which they occypyV’ These are examples of what has to be 
amended. Whether boarding-scnools of a high type are to bo desired for 
Bengal and whether there is room fon such is a distinct question. Such was 
the aim at any rate of the school designed as p^ of the Ranchi College scheme. 

Only in schools, wholly or partly of tto type, is the attainment of a nigh ideal ' 
of social life possible. It is to this typo which some remarks made by. Mr. 

Protllei’o apply : — 

“ The object of these hostels, so for as the eonveuienoe of board aad lodging is oouoerned 
has been fulfilled in a manner ; but as regards the giving of the beneflto of a corporate life, 

BO far as the present oiroumstanoes amnit, to the boarders, and in respect of making them 
firm in practice of good habits during their boaeding-house jife'thot may* stand tbein 
in good sCSkd when their school oateer^ia over, a beginning has yet to be made.” 

Tliis is true pf school boarding^iouBes; but as r^ards college hostels the 
ideal, as we have seen, is already in process of realization. 

278. A problem of the utmost importance both for college hostels and school problem ’ 

boarding-houses, and one very difficult of solution, is that of superintendence. 

Undoubtedly in the case of^ a college the desirable superintendent is. ono of 

the teaching staff, and for a school hostel one of the assistant masters. Such 



men must give up a good deal if .they undertake such arduous responsibility, — 
leisure and peiace of mind put of school hours, and, commonly also, family 
hfe. A few men here and there will make the sacrifice fr(Mn a high sense of 
duty, or even still more rarely accept such ap|)ointment8 from a natural liking 
for them. In most cases adequate remuneration is neoessaiy as an inducement. 
In view of the present inadequacy of the remunpratipn offered and the lack 
of uniformity in its regard Mr, KUchlerput forwarcl a comprehensive scheme 
fixing the rate of pay for hostel superintendents according to a definite scale 
based on the extent of the charge. Government has desired to be informed 
of the financial effect of the proposals b^ore coming to a decision. The grant 
of free quarters to teachers in hostels attached p) schools was appr6ved in 
principle by the Government of India in December: but it is doubtful if in 
all case/4 this measure will effect all tliat is desired. 

Physical Training. 

I 279. There is no ready measure* of the exact extent to which from 
year to year habits of taking exercise and love of games are spreading in 
schools and colleges. There can bo little doubt that they are spreading: such 
at all events is the impression conveyed as to sclflools by the divisional reports. 
For instance Mr. Mukherji says of his division : — 

“ The utility of physical traiaiug side by side with iutelleotnal development is now 
generoily admitted. Physical exeroise of some kind or other is now practised in nearly all 
secondary and in many primary sohools. Drill is part of the school course in all primary 
and middle sohools, and is also taught in most high schools. G-ymnastio exeroiscs are 
practised here and there, but they are not as popular as football and cricket. Hookey and 
lawn tennis are also played at places. Indigenous Indian games are generally practised in 
the toiddle and primary sohools in the interior.” t 

Much the same is said of all the other divisions; the uniformity in all the 
details is quite striking. An interesting development is the inter-school sports 
of the Darjeeling Torai Schools, hold at Bagdogra during the Mela. This is 
an example for imitati<m. Gymnastics are less popular than games, and in 
many schools the apparatus is very defective, or rather it is nearer the facts 
to say that in very few schools is the apparatus really satisfactory. The 
Hazaribagh Zilla School is mentioned as an e:!;ception. It is doubtful whether 
any cdllege even is thoroughly well provided in this respect, though the 
Patua College has at any rate the building for it.* The best gymnasium 
accessible to students anywhere is the Young Men’s Christian Association 
gymnasium at the comer of College Street and Harrison Road. Presidency 
College is at the present time particularly badly off, as its gymnasium was 
swept away yi ower to afford* a site for the new elementary laboratories. A 
gymnasium is one of thb project of the Extension Scheme. 

'"Drill has greatly improved in fnany high schools. In primary schools 
where the guru is the instructor it is often, as might bo expected, mochUnical 
and lifulcSs. • 

380. This id4n the main satisfactory and matter of congratulation. Un- 
fortunately it is seldom possible in human affairs to attain advantageous results 
without counterbalancing drawbacks manife8timg.ihom8elves. ’I'he very success 
of tho advocates of manly games has brought with it ill tendencies widen need to 
be reflistod. One is a tendency to something like professionalism. The other is 
an excess^ of the spirit of emulation, which has led in late years to much ill- 
• feeling and sometimes to outbreaks of violence in the football field which forfa 
no .part of the game. The tendency to professionalism shows ‘itself in* the 
eiirolment of boys in schools for the express purpose of qualifying for the 
team that is to play in Cup or Shield matches : complaints that this is being 
done often go beyond the truth, and this also is a manifestation of a 
spirit of emulation^ which goes beyond healthy bounds. Head masters and 
assistant masters in schools can best resist these tendencies by settisig their 
faces steadily a^ipst them; bat the course ii not always easy and certainly 
not popular, ffhe tefkieucy is rise arising fbr boys had students to devote 
themselves wholly to games to the neglect of the more proper occupation 
of the student. This is the same atmeticism which has attained much 

• This building. has beep fitted up— but not as yet completely— at a cost of Bs. 630, and already 
forms a gymnasium of quite unusual excellence, 
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proportions in Ene^lish schools and colleges. It is of course to be discouraged. 
Happily the type of student who takes a u^ful part in school and college 
• games and passes examinations with credit is known also in Indian as 
in British scnools "and colleges. The excesses of rivalry showed a marked 
tendency to increase last ye®.? in (Jalcutta, once at any rate needing the 
interposition of the police (this was not however an inter- collegiate or 
inter-school contest), anHh h^tve for some years been marked at Bankipore. 
All alike show lack of the true spirit of sportsmanship, — of the chivalry 
rather which is the code of honour of English games. On this Mr. Preston 
remarks • 

“^e true sporting epipt wbioh takes a besting oheerfally has still to be oultivated 
among our boys ; at j>re8ent it iS quite a common thing for the defeated team to *file a 
petition’ couched in legal language, against the victors, accusing them of some irregnlarity 
often of a most trivial kind.” . « 

These considerations are really of momentous clfaractor. For the 
advocates of games and physical exercise have put forward the ethical effect of 
what they advocated as the chief consideration. Games are to be a cunning 
weapon in our handed for the moulding of character. But if the weapon turns 
out double-edged and to harm character instead of forming it aright, the 
advocacy of games takes gn altogether a more dubious complexion. It 
therefore behoves all those who share this belief in the value of games, • and 
who have at heart their promotion in Indian schools and colleges, to exert 
themselvel to check these undesirable tendencies. The whole matter demands 
the earnest concern of school masters and others connected with education. 

The Character of the Teacher. 

281. Probably the most potent influence that can he brought tc^bear 
on the school-boy or college student (apart from the influence of the school 
or college society in which he mdvos) is the personal character of his teachers. 
This niakos the appointment of every school-master a momentous act. Ad- 
ec^uate tests of character for the special work of school-mastering are diflicult 
to secure. At least it is desirable to exclude the teacher who only takes up 
teaching to fill a gap in his career until ho secures au opening more to hi» 
liking. The serious and resp<jnsible nature of the school-master’s work ne®ds 
again to be brought to realization. Training colleges, it may bo hoped, will 
effect something towards raising the teacher’s conception of th^ charact&r 
of his work, as they certainly tend to give the calling greater defimteue^ as^ 
profobsion. 


Discipline. • 

282. fl'he reports from all quartets of the discipline of schools and dblleges s*tisfrtrtory 
arc*with one qualification satisfactory. The qualification is that the good con- ’I*® 

duct is of the negative order, — the absence of offences. It would b6 misleading ^ 
to say that the schools and colleges of Bengal are in a higk state of discipline. 

What was said last year is true also of this. There is acquiescent discipline 
everywhere ; of the true spiritjof discipline, —active co-operation with authority, — 
not very much. The cases of serious misconduct reported are few — mostly 
resort to unfair means at examinatrons. In 3 cases the severe putdshmeiit 
of expulsion was found necessary, 2 in the Patna and 1 in the Presidency 
'’Division. A few cases also were visited with rastication, but not m!iny. • 

* 283. “The weak points of the position are aptly touched by Rai Bahadur N eed of a more 

Madhu Sudan Kao : — uioraiitji 

• “ ^ 

” No real moral training is imparted either in onreohools or in onr hostels. There is very 
little mutual oo-operation between guardians aud teachers iu the direction of forming the 
oharaeters of our pupils. Indeed, neither oau be said as a class to be truly alive to their 
responaibility in this matter. TJ^re are oertainly poreuts aodjbeadhers who take a deep in- 
terest in?he moral well-being of their children or pupils, but tb*eir number is as a drop in*tbe 
- ooean. We need not, however, desi^air. The continued %ttei^ion which is being directed* 
to this all-important matter by Govemmint aud the action "which is* being taken in the , 
way of providing friendly^ aud vigilant sapor vision b| teachers ^s bound to result in an 
improved state of things.” * 

The point here made of the iraportauce of co-operation between s<Jhool 
authorities aud parents and guardians is one of extreme importa«ce. The 
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father or guardian is left too ^uch aside in the relations between school* 
masters and their pupils. There is need of drawing these two authorities of 
the home and of the school into association and sympathy. It is mwe difficult 
seemingly in India than in some other countries^ and has hardly been attempted 
as yet. But at least the idea has found exixression, and it must be the busmess 
of Mhoolmisters to t^ every means to draw j^renta into closer association 
with the school. Prize-giyings and othm events of tne school year offer public 
occasions. The private and personal occasions must be made by the parent or 
teacher as the interests of the individual pupil demand it. Teachers on fit 
occasions should consult parents; parents'teachers. In German schools it is a 
custom for a certain day to be set apart by each cj^ass teacher, within certain 
hours of which he is accessible to nsits from the parePts of • the pupils in his 
class. 

284. In respect of this whole question of tho discipline in Indian schools 
and colleges there are remarks by *Mr. Prothero in his diviaionBl report for 
1907-1908 BO apt and pregnant that they may be fittingly reeled before 
passing away from the subject: — ‘ ‘ 

** There are indioations that the foandatioue of discipline are being sapped, not, as is 

generallv sapposed, by an external agent lihe politisal unrest, but by the dissolution of the 
old s^oial ties and the gradual roooastruotion of Indian society on the basis of individual as 
opposed to oomtnuhal interest. There is indeed outwaM oonformity to the canons of 
deoenoy and deoorutn, courtesy and obedienue ; but there is no more blind submusion and 
inborn reverenoe : and the discipline that is seen wants the genuine ring about *it. This is 
inevitable in a period of transition from the old to the new order ; and it will oontinne to be 
•0 TUitil the reverenoe for the moral law has fully developed and taken possession of the 

mind as firmly as blind faith and self-abnegation did. Disoipline is the result of 

the Booial, moral and religioua environments of the peo^, and until these are oonduoive 
to its healthy growth it can never be of the right sort. We must have patience and trust 
to thd operationB of natnral laws which aj^vays work for order and harmony.” 


Social Influences. 

28fi. With occanonal sets-baok students* social activities tend to increase. 
There is no college now, Government or other, but has several societies of a 
nwre or less social character, at any rate upon paper, and if they sometimes 
lan^sh,* the^ are at any time capable of revival and renewed activity. 
Those belpdgi^ to Government colleges have been sufficiently noticed m 
Chapter III. The Calcutta Univeimty In^itute continues its activities iu 
Calcutta with renewed output of energy in several directions. The Bihar 
Young Men's Institute is enlarging its carders at Bankipore. An interesting 
and promising 4evelopment has'taken place in the establishment of a Students’ 
Common' Room in connection ^th the Patna Coll^ate School. 

2l86. References are sotqetimes mdde to a supposed Golden Age, less ^han 
twenty years ago, when students and their teachers were more closelv in touch 
and no gulf yawned between them as now. This is probably an illusion, due 
to the fact tWt idetfi of die responsibilities of teachers towards their pupils 
have of late grown much more exacting. Those who can look back twenty years 
are perhaps jitter able to judge of this than the {Kosent generation of students, 
whose criticisms on the point are sometiipes voiced with greater candour than 
modesty. It may at all events be said'with truth that the mechanism of social 
relations between the students and their teachers was never before so elaborate as 
\iow. We nave Common Rooms of which professors as well as students are mem* * 
bers;.andin most of the social activities of students professors take some share, 
if they do not actually lead them. There are institutions, like the University 
Institute, in which senior members take a large part in the mana^ment, and 
the tradition of the associations of professors with ^mes is still not infre- 
quently kept np. It true that social relatums rqight well be extended and 
deepened : but it is alw true that they have never been more extend:^ fhan 
now, and doubtfully ever more intimate. It is above all things necessary that 
to have any efficacy sttdf relations must 4)e free and unconstrained. Their 
virtue is gone when ^constraint enters, whether the constraint is that of 
constituted authority or of litudents’ expectations. IiT this matter there is 
great need for the practicarapplicatioa of the maxim *‘lt is more blessed to 
give tham to receive.” 
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Books. 


287.^ The moral text-book was long ago ruled out, and the ofBcacy of Attention to 
books with a specifically moral purpose is through the laws of mind limited, librariej. 
Equally the deliberate purpose of setting text-books of literature for their 
moral tendency may f^ silhilar reasons fail of the effect expected. The 
moral tendency must not be disregarded, but it should not be made too conscious 
an aim. I'he supply of wholesome literature to school and college libraries, 
and more particularly to school libraides, is a point of importance which is 
being looked to, but which requires a good deal more attention. School 
libraries are often altogethef defective ; sometimes when there are a good number 
of books, few o{ them have been chosen with a view to supplying books 
suitable for school-boys’ reading. This is being realized, and in sovoml cases 
the effort to make good this deficiency is being consciously made. It is a 
point of the very first importance. It should be the aim of school authorities 
everywhere to eecuro that the school library contains a good number of books 
which shall be good reading— that is interesting and wholesome leading— for 
boys. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES. 

288. There were no educational conferences properly so-called held at Conference! in 
head-quarters during the last financial year except tliat, as already related in Calcutta. 
Chapter X, the final meeting of iho Conference on*Muhammadan Education 

was hold on April the 22nd, 1908. 

Several meetings were held of Committees on educational subjects:— 

(1) Six meetings (the llthtotbe 16th) of the Special Committee for 

the revision of the Syllabus for Standards III to VI. The 
work done in addition to the detail of the Syllabus concerned 
was the preparation of Vernacular Readers and o| Scieifbe 
books for Standards III and IV and Standards V and VJ, 
and arrangements for the writing and translation of «tho Junior 
and Senior Teachers’ Manuals. * 

(2) One meeting of the Executive Committee of the Women’s 

Training College was held on March the 1 3th, 1909. 

A conference of Muhammadan gentlemen interested in education .was held 
in February 1909, and inaportant resolutions in respect of Muhammadan educa- 
tion were passed. 

289. The usual conferences wore hold at divisional , head-quarters ^ by piTidonai 
Inspectors. Deputy inspectors held conferences of subiinspcctors at district Conference* 
head-quarters. In some districts sub-inspectors also held conference^ of ffum- 
instructors, and jjraru-instrugjfcprs presided over conferences of gurus ^ It is 

agreed that those conferences are useful. 


CHAPTER XV. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

25iyj The number of books received for exanfination during the ytiar jeit-Book* 
'by the Central Text- Book Committee was 216: the number approved by 
Government on the recommendation of the Commifteo wa# 127 besides 29 , • • % , 
previously approved. Three meetings were hdd. 

An interesting piece of work done under the .auspices of the Committee . * , 

was the preparation by experts of a list of Bengali equivalents of technical 
•scientific terms in chemifltry. The undertaking arose out of the •necessity 
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folt for some standard of uniformity in tho use of technical scientific and 
mathematical terms in text-books prepared in accordance with the vernacular 
scheme of instruction. Since the decision to introduce an entirely new 
syllabus for elementary education the original ^poso has passed away ; but 
it is possible that the lists (and a list of ^ysical tenna has also been prepared) 
may still hereafter be found of use for the prepail-tidh of science bcwks; there 
being at present no recognized standard, each writer using a terminology of 
his own. 

291. The Bihar Text-Book Committee held two ordinary and two special 
meetings: 84 books were examined ; 74 approved as text-books, prize beoks or 
library books, and 10 rejected. It is suggested tty Mr. Preston that there 
should be in counoction with this Committee a library and a museum of educa- 
tional b.pplianc68. , 

292. The Orissa Text- Book Committee held 4 meetings (one of which was 

adjourned for want of a quorum): 16 books were extunined j 4 recommended, 
2 rejected, while 10 are still under consideration. '■ 

29iS. The year’s work in tho actual production of te?:t-books by Govern- 
ment has been varied and important. This is mostly connected with tho 
introduction of the new courses of study in elementary and middle schools up 
to ^Standard VI, and has been done through the Special Committees appointed 
for the rovisionwf these studios. It has continued the work of tho previous 
year. 

294. The most important and laborious part of the work has been the 
preparation of the two Teachers’ Manuals, — ^the Junior and Senior Teachers’ 
Manuals, — which are to help and guide teachers in riving instruction in 
accordance with the new syllabuses r the Junior Msmuat for the teachers of 
classes up to Standard II; tne Senior Manual for the teachers of Standaltds III 
to VI. As to tho Junior* Manual, which has^already been referred to in Chapter 
V, paragraph 109, the sections had all been written by tho close of the year 
under report, and it remained to have the whole translated, edited and produced. 
It is to appear in tho four chief languages of the Province, — Bengali, Hindi, 
Urdu, and Uriya, — and is required by the begin^ning of the year 1910. It is 
expected that it will be printed ana published by the end of 1909 or very 
ef.rly in 1910 A special Maktab Manual (written in Urdu) is also^ in contem- 
plation. * The Senior Manual is similarly wanted by the begioiiing of 1911. 
The .work whs planned, and at the close of the year under review arrangements 
bad been made, subject to the approval of Government, for the writing of the 
various sections. 

295. Besides the Teacliers Manuals, model text-books are being produced 
for the lower . primary stiiud^tds, and science books for Standards III and 
IV ar^d' Standards V -and Vl. The books for the lower primary standards 
arc series of readers in the diflferont vernaculars and arithmetic boolss. Tlie 
readers for tho infant section and for Standards I and , II in Bengali, Hindi, 
Urdu, and* Uriya, 'and Arithmetic books in the same languages, were completed 
and in the hands of*|)ublishcr8. They will be ready for distribution in duo 
time before January 1910. It is further intended to translate or adapt the 
model text-books, as may be required, to soit-tbe needs of the following 
languages : Nepalese, Tibetan, Santhali, Mundari, Uraon^ and Kui, Tliis 
has mrtinly still to be done, but preliminary stops were taken in 1908-1909. 

296. Jt has been decided that it is advisable also to produce at Gove#n- 
*ment expense two science books dealing with natural phenomena, animal life’ 
and plant life, — one to correspond with tho syllabuses for Standards III and JV, 
the other for Standards V and VI. These are wanted in January 1911 and 
have to be written this year. 

297. A Committee was appointed in connection with a Conference'on the 

subject of the educatiqn of Muhammadan girls hcli^in 1907 to arrange for tho 
pvipfiration of special readers for the use of Midiammadan Qr'rits of 

foiu' readers (for Standards,!, II, III, and IV) have been submitted by tho - 
Committee and affe n(»w fh circulation among the members of the Conference. 

29y. The agricultural text-book so indispensably needed as tho basis of 
instruction for tlio existing agricultural classes in high schools (see paragraph 
16^, Chapter VI 1) has boon prepared by Mr. Smith and revised by Mr. 
Mukherji*a8 arranged, and is now in proof before Government. In view of 
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what has already been written in Chapter VII, jit is clear that it is in the 
strongest degree desirable that the book should be published without further 
delay. . “ 

299. Literary production by Committees is not without its special linpor(i»Bi;p of 
difficulties and pitfalls. TJhe Yorh involved for the Department in correspondence 

and general direction has not been the least arduous and responsible part of toxt-book«. 
the work of the year. The work is also of a very important character, for 
the success of the new scheme of studies wiU depend largely on whether it 
has been well or ill done. * 

. The Calcutta School Book Society. 

300. The Society’s sales for the year 1908-1909 amounted to Rs. 1,79,397 Transmiious of 
as against Rs. 1,88,980 in the year 1907-4908. Collections show a marked * 
improvement, and amounted to Hs. 1,97,809 during the year. The future of 

the Society is* still under consideration, but there is at least a balance of 
testimony showing that the Society meets a real need in connection witii 
education which could not be provided for as satisfactorily by any other 
agency. * . 


CHAPTER XVI. 

SUMMARY AND GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

. • 

301. In lookingto the work of the year as a whcie, the aspect which comes 
most into relief is “ effort ’’—the effort which is being made everywhere to meet review” 
the demands for improvement. This effort is not peculiar to this year ; it 

is part of a general movement extending back four or five years, and dating 
its initiation from the impetus given by Lord Curzon to the widespread 
desire for reform which had long been struggling to express itself in action j 
but it has continued through tljo year with undimiuished force, and permeates 
every division and branch of educational work. This effort is sometning mo^e 
than the ciuiot, steady-going tendency towards expansion which cljaractorizes 
educational administration since first reports of educational progress weft) 
written in Bengal. Nothing now moves in a groove. Everywhere there are new 
Beginnings and a conscious, even painful, effort to bring about improvements, 
which are acknowledged to bo actually needed, "bat which at pi^sent transcend 
the powers alike of the existing organization ahd of individuaPnvprkors 
to accomplish. It is in relation to this effort that tho provision of money 
ha8*becomo the controlling factor in education. To tho intensifying of effort 
tho Government of India and the University, the Departmjent and the Local 
Government, individual institutions and individual workers^ public and piivate, 
official and non-official — are ' contributing in their degree. In rispect of 
every branch of education apd in relation to many single institutions there 
is a call to the putting forth of energy on some largo scheme. In almost 
* every case there comes a check from want of money. It is more thlin ever 
necessary, then, as was indicated in the closing paragraph of last ygar’s report, 

'*to (fetermine in what direction the movable balance of resources shall hi* 
appjied,— ^that schemos may claim the priority. This for tho momout is tlio 
direction of education 

302. Accepting the principles laid down last year, it may be possible 
and useful to develop tho order of priority with greater particularity. 'The 
only hirgo scheme of improyoment brought to the pojnt of action during 
the ye*t,^nder report was the»general scheme for the improvement of Muhnsn- 

yUiadan education. This is taWng effect in tho .present year. It is a most , 
important and necesSary scheme. A large, but nof very largo, portion of 
money will be absorbed upon it. ^ After this I veHiture to place training college 
schemes. It is agreed that the need for bettor trained teachers is impomlive. 
Training institutions are in existence; their importance is recognized f it 
remains to give thorn such sustenance and development as will ensure their 
success. After this I place now the general improvement of secoftdary schools. 
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I flay tliifl with some difficijty, because the schemes in respect of collegiate edu* 
cation and the University are rather just begun than fully earned out. Nothing 
could be more gratifying than to see the large extension schemes initiated 
in respect of Government colleges advanced rapidly towards completion. The 
determining consideration is that what is mit been done in respect 

of colleges , while what is necessary has not yet been done for schools. This 
is not to say that schemes of collegiate improvement are to be altogether 
abandoned ; only.that the improvement of secondary schools is now relatively 
the more important. Within the boundaries of secondary education the first 
claim is for Government high schools. These should first be placed in a state 
of thorough efficiency as to staff, buildings, and equipment. # I'heir function is 
not only to take^a share in the work of education, but also to set a pattern. 
Next come Government middle schools. After that aided schools, high and 
middle. Primary education as a whole can for the present do little more than 
mark time. Existing schools must be jsept up and improved. It is vain atr 
present to look for such an expansion as tKe extent of population ‘requires. To 
speak of universal compulsory free education seems as ^et meaningless. In 
one particular, however, the needs of piinrary education take a high place. 
Thia is in respect of the stipends of gurm. This; as appears from Chapter V 
of this report, has a high claim^ to immediate considerations, and should, 
perhaps, come first of all. 'I'he claims of technical education are sure to be 
actively pressed and are not likely to be overlooked. The various forms 
of technical education claim to be economically remunerative. In many cases 
the claim holds good, but it requires in every case to be critically examined. 
The economical gain depends generally on the degree of thoroughness, and 
inefficient tentatives are apt to be wholly ineffectual. European education and 
the education of Indian ^rls and women stand in great need of liberal support, 
and should receive sudi help from the State as can be given. But both 
should, I conceive, depend in the main rather on private effort than on 
Government. 

Summary for the year 1908-1909. 


Tie yew'* 363. There has again been considerable e;(pansion of public instruction : 

-spanmon. an increkse of nearly 900 institutions, of nearly 80,000 pupils, and of close 
' *• on IT.lakhf* of expenditure. 

Educational .. 304. A large addition has been made in the number of subordinate 

Services. inspecting officers: an increase of 180 appointments in the Subordinate 

Educational Service and of 7 in the Lower Subordinate. Most of the increase Is 
due, however, to the taking ovor»by Government of the sub-inspectors employed 
by Distiifct Boards, and doe9 not represent a real increase in the agency at 
work, Otherwise the FMucational Senf ices were little altered. There was an 
addition of one appointment to the Provincial Educational Service and of one 
appointment, — Lady Principal of a Training College at Bankiporc, — to the 
Indian Educational Service. A second Assistant Director of Public Instruction 
has beon’lappointed from the Provincial Educational Service, but the appointment 
has not yet been sanctioned permanently -A .honefit has been conferred on 
sub-inspectors by the grant of a daily travelling allowance in place of mileage 
and baiting allowances. * 

im roToments still '*^65. ^It is recognized that an officer of higher rank is wanted as the 
needed. ‘tepresontative of education in a district, and it is proposed to create a** 

class . of District Inspectors holding appointments in tne Provincial Edyca- 
tional Service. Additional clerks are wanted for deputy inspectors’ offices. 
Complaints are made, apparently with reason, of the poor quality of the 
sub-iuspoctora recently appointed. 

GoTerniug Bodies 606. The new governing Bodies for Government Colleges have been 
fof GoTernmenC reconstituted at the instance of the University, and are now gjbout to 
C(iieges. t take up the responsible maijagement of colleges,— a change of far-reaching 
importance. • * * ‘ 

Adjsstjuent of 307. FoT joolleges the business of thq year has been the settlement of 

nfftioM**** adjustment to the requirements of the new regulations, 

regn loni. accotuplished, and a state of equilibrium has (temporarily 

at least! sheen reached. The now regulations as affecting collegiate studies 
come into fi^l operation with the formation of second year classes .for the 



M. A. and M. Sc. courses next session, Tlio, Matriculation Examination will 
be hold under the new regulations for the first timg in 19 1 0, 

308. Beyond this adjustment to University requirements there is not Govemmoot 
much chfingo in flio state of Government colleges since last year. The 
Muhammadan Hostel was oocupied and a Principal’s house has been nearly 
completed at Patna, and anew hostel has been opened at the Ravonshaw 
College. The Presidency College scheme remains m suspense; but plans 
and estimates for the new Physics Laboratory, the site for which has 
been acquired, are in preparation* Hooghly and Krishnagar Colleges have 
both again suffered diminution in •numbers. The future of Krishnagar 
Collegb is to bp determiqpd in the course of the present year. The alter- 
native is vigor ous.re-organization, or transfer from Government management. 

A large scheme for the re-organization of the Sanskrit ( -ollf ge has 
been approved. An instalment of it takes effect in the current year in provision 
for the teaching of a complete Arts course • 

• 309. The extension schemes of the Presidency, Patna, and Ravenshaw Future 

Colleges lay the linos of expansion and development for many years to come, dovelopraenti. 
Similar schemes oA a smaller scale seem called for in the case of the 
Hooghly and Krishnagar Colleges, -unless (as is unlikely) a decision is reached 
to alter their status. The immediate and future needs of the Bethune Oolloge 
have also to bo considered. They have so far been unduly overlooked. 

310. .The constitution of Govemfng Bodies with independent though Governinff bodies 
limited powers and the further experimental grant of a measure of financial ^«d ultimate 
liberty to Presidency College point to the autonomous college, with per- 
maneiit endowment by Government in the form of fixed revenue, as an ideal 
which comes already into view. 

3n. Minor improvements arc being gradually introduced into Jiigh Roaults of 
schools as a result of University inspection, though very much remains to be Hi h 

done. . • ^ 

312. No advance has been made since last year’s report, either with Larger schemofl 
the general scheme for the improvouieni of secondary education or the improTomeut. 
scheme for a School Final Examination. In both cases the deficiency of 

material resources is the cause of obstruction ; in the case of the former the 
very largo expense involved ; of the latter the difficulty of organizing the 
agency which shall hold the examination. ^ * 

313. Important results for secondary schools may, however, bo expected lufluei^ce of 

to flow from the Training Colleges founded during the year ift. Cdcutta truftnug coliegea. 
and at Patna. The influence of training will in course of time be brought fo 
b(?ar on the staffs of high schools ; and liighor ideals, it may be hoped, will be 
disseminated. 

314. The steady tendency to decline *iii ^middle verfiaculaf^ ®t'hooI» rai^dl^ 

continues, and there is a converse tgndcncy to increase in middle* English schools. 
scsliQols. Both classes of schools require attention when it can be given to 

them. Dissatisfaction with the mode of conducting the Primary Examination 
continues. ^ * 

315. All the Inspector!^* reports give prominonco to the fact^that the jsfeed of better 
salaries earned W gurus in primary schools under the present system of grant- roraur^ration^for 
in-aid are insufficient. At thh same time it is agreed that the system intro- 

ducod in 1902 is oil the whole an improvement on the system pi’oviouslj^in use. 

316. Preparations for the introdiiction in 1910 of revised curricula for course of 
_^.prin\ary schools continue. They consist in the preparation of ereaders and 

tex,t books ^and of a* Teachers’ Manual which is to help and guide gurus iu 
following the syllabus. The (^^urw-training schools are also working to fit tlie ^ 

teachers for more intelligent methods of instruction, * • * 

317. A very important stop forward has been taken in the establishment Tbo David Haro 
in July* and October of the past year of two training colleges for teachers in ? 

high English schools, — the •David Hare Training College in Calcutta and 
the I^tjw Training College* at Bankipore. Both colleges have made a ffbod 
- start. It is hoped that the influence of the trained teachers sent out from tlioscf 
colleges will transform first the high schools^ and then middle and primary 
schools also, through influences transmitted to training schools. 

318. The coarse of studios in vernacular training schools has been revised; vt,n!aoiiiai^ 
and the course itself is to be extended to tliroo years, — a return to the system training scbools. 
in vogue previous to 1901. Stipends arc to be increased in value.* There is 
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further need of a report on the buildings and equipment and practising schools 
of these institutions. Though not very unfavourably reported of, there is yet 
ovidoutly in some cases need of considerable improvement in , these particulars. 

319. The scheme for doubling the number of these schools has had a 
somewhat checquered history ; but the benefit to be ultimately conferred by it, 
when the schools aie all built and in efficient werki^, cannot easily be ex- 
aggerated. The good intention has been somewhat marred by precipitancy 
and mistakes of judgment, which possibly though obvious now, could not 
readily have been avoided. Money has been granted, has laped from inability 
to spend it in time, has been rc-allotted, lorfeited, given again : while the work 
has concomitantly been hurried and delayed, stopped skort or feverishly pushed on . 
The original allotment in 1908-1909 was wholly insufficient to complete the work 
started m every .district in 1907-1908, and for a time all operations were stopped. 
A much larger sum ‘allotted later in the year was subsequently withdrawn, but 
not before a great part of it had already been spent. The not result at the 
end of the year wa.s that about half the njunber of new schools ,de8ign(>d had 
been built or were in course of building. Enough money has been assigned 
tliis year to enable most of the buildings already begun to be completed, but 
not the whole scheme to be carried out. 

«320. In place of the Law classes at arts colleges abolished in 1906-1907, 
stops have been taken in the year under review to establish a University Law 
College in Calcutta and a Government Law College at Patna. Pleadership 
classes wore to be re-established at Cuttack, Uooghly, Krislmagar, and Patna. 

321. ISIo actual advance was made in the year under report towards 
removing the Engineering College to Ranchi, though plans in other respects 
are well forward. Consequently things remain in an unsettled and uncomfoit- 
able Hstate at Sibpur. Circumstances call for both re-organization and 
expansion, yet it is unsatisfactory to take in hand schemes involving fresh cost, 
while the question of removal remains in suspense. 

The Biliar School of Engineering has been made independent of the Patna 
College, and the flead Master takes henceforward the title of Principal. I'he 
school "Continues to prosper. The cq^umon examinations held this year establish 
the claim that the Bihar course of training is equal to the training of tho 
Apprentice Department, Sibpur. 

There is nothing satisfactory to report of the B Classes in schools. 

The Joint Technical Examination Board conducted tho Overseer and Sub- 
Overstfer Examinations for the first time in March of this year. A separate 
Board has been established for the conduct of the B Class Final Examination, 

322. While there is no expansion of numbers to be reported of the Govern- 
ment Commercial classes, the report of the work of the year is satisfactory, and 
there Seejns no reason to be dis&tisfied with the progress of the classes in the 
six yetfrs of their existence. The classes are still on a temporary basis, and it 
is reasonable to think that the time has now come when a change to a per- 
manent status would bo justified. The fact of permanency would itself be an 
element of success, c 

The C classes in schools have been even le’ss satisfactory than the B 
classes. ■ . ^ 

323. The Weaving Institute has been opened in temporary premises at 
Serampero, and has made a good beginning. 

324: The appointment of a Superintendent of Industries and Inspector of 
‘ Technical and Industrial Lducation has been sanctioned, an'd the ajipointmont 
has actually been made since the close of the year. 

* 325, I'ho need of trained teachers for Indian girls’ schools is as 
ac.itoly felt as ever, but two important steps in advance have been, made 
in the past year. The project of training Hindu and Muhammadan 
ladie.s under ‘strict pf&da conditions, mooted in 1906, has at lengthy .V’-ken 
efl’edt. The college designed at Patna was opened on January, the 6th. 
tt will train bot!!^ .Maha^imahan and Hindu women of good social posi- 
tion for teaching work. In Calcutta the Training College is still deferred 
for want of adequate funds, but a training class under parda conditions has 
been opened in a hired bouse "along with a practising school. Jn’both institu- 
tions, —tho Badshah Nawab Razvi Training College at ^Patna and the Hindu 
Womim’s Trampig Class in Calcutta, — the strictest pardu-auhin conditions are 
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maiiitained, and must be maintained, if the object with which the project was 
started is to be secured. • 

The other ad^sftnce is that a majority of the Missionary Societies in 
Calcutta who have maintained training^ classes have agreed to combine and 
form a training college. T^is promises^ at once to be far better economy 
and to make much moro' 4 iffioiiont organization possible. 

The Code for European schools as redrafted was submitted for The now Code for 
Government approval during the year and it was fully expected it would Schools, 

come into operation in 1910, The question of the classihcation of the schools 
has brqjight difficulties, and in the end the introduction of the new regulations 
has been postponed. • 

3^7. There ‘has been an increase of over lakhs of expenditure in Progress. 
European schools, over 2i lakhs being from private sources* The %iumber 
of recognized schools is 76, and of pupils 8,046. A ’great deal more 
expenditure is called for before the schools can be raised to the standard 
required by thq new Code. , 

328. The largo^Bchemes for the improvement of Muhammadan education Schemes for 
which have issued partly from the conference held in Calcutta in December 
1907 to April 1908, partly from tlie attempts previously initiated to improve 
maktabs and train mianjis, were at the close of the year ready to come Into 
practical operation this year. One scheme establishes a Title Examination at 
the Calcutta Madrasa, revises the whole course of studies in the Anglo- 
Arabic Department of the Calcutta Madrasa, and in the Hooghly Matirasa, 
provides scholarships for the 1'itlo course and for the encouragement of English, 
and makes provision also for the improvement of education in private Madrasas. 

Another increases largely the number of model maktabs, provides a more favour- 
able scale of grants-in-aid, provides inspecting maulvis on special rates of ^)ay 
to inspect maktabs and Koran schools in districts where these institutions are 
numerous, and provides for the traifling of teachers for Muliammadan primary 
education by converting a certain number of ^jrara-training schools into mianfi- 
Iraining schools. A special Maktab Teachers’ Manual is is also in preparation 
to helj) in the introduction of a revised syllabus of studies. • 

.329. A decided advance in the number of Muhammadans under tropes* of 
instruction and the keen interest shown by the Muhammadan community iu ed'ucaUon."^'^'' 
educational questions are encouraging signs. On the other hand, it is unfortu- 
nate that there has been again a decline, though only a small dqplinoj in’ . 

the number of Muhammadan students in arts colleges. • , 

330. There is no very marked gain or loss in respect of special classes iducatiou amon’g 
other than those already considered. Education holds its ground among 
aboriginal peoples, but does little more. This is a* most promising jiold, and it is 
regrettable that funds do not admit of the work upomit bejug pressed a«> much • i , • 
as could be wished. • 

831. The popularity of games at colleges and schools continues and Pop>iiari^ of 
grows. The undesirable tendencies that have nmnifested them- *'»•“**• 
selves latterly, the tendency to professionalism — that is to tb» rise of a class of 
students who will play games asid do nothing else — and to contentiousnoss over 
games, disputing the umpire’s decision and ugly displays of partisan spirit, 
require to bo watchejd and chucked. 

332. As regards moral influences, there is no alteration definite enough to Difficulties of a 

call for remark, unless it is the rather wearisome iteration with which we are • 

told that things are not well with us. The truth probably is that* what we • 
perceive in Indian colleges and schools is symptomatic of a state of transi- 
tion when the force of old obligations is weakening and the obligations of wht^t 

is popularly called the sense of duty have not gathered strength enough to 
mould character firmly. It is probably a sign of a real process of change for 
the better that so much attention is given to the signs that cause disciuietude. 

There not yet ground enough for loss of faith iji education' as a gre^jt 
moralizing* power. 

' Definition of aims and need ef a poUcy. 

333. This brief summary conveys but an impbrfoct idea of the variety 
of the activities at work 9 ,nd the intricacy and perplexity of the proldems of 
their right direction. Whether three quarters of a lakh shall he spent on 
improved' buildings for a School; whether a rupee may la Vf ally bo added to 
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the wages of an inspector’s chaprasi; whether a Bihari teacher on I? s 60 or 
a Bengali on Rs- 30 shall ho engaged for the teaching of G-oography in a 
high school ; whether Urdu shall have a special teachejr at this school, or 
that be staffed on a bilingual, or even tiilingiial basis : thesp are fair samples 
of the range and character of actual problems. Difficulty arises partly from the 
want of homogeneity in the educational systenfc; partly from limitation of 
resources. In India a school for Hindus, a school for Muhammadans, and a 
school for Europeans are disparate ; and different principles apply according 
as a school is in tbe Presidency Hivision, in Bihar, or in Sambalpur. It 
becomes a difficult matter to decide whether money shall bo given to this 
or that, when funds are strictly limited and there are so many cohriicting 
claims. It is all the more necessary to arrive at broad principles that may 
control *<the general movement of the lines of educational advance. Advance 
should be orderly, deliberate, and in accordance with a well thought out 
scheme, — not hapliazard, irregular; spasmodic, determined more by accident 
than design. It is probably better to expend the field of operations gradually! 
taking care in the first place that what is undertaken is well done, than to grasp 
at the whole field at once, caring not so much how the ^ound is occupied as 
that all is somehow covered. The aim hds possibly hitherto been too much 
mere expansion, — to extend the field of public instruction. ''I'he aim should, 
perhaps, rather be to extend only so,.far as resources enable us to make the 
occupation effective. It is the contrast in a campaign between* the hasty 
overrunning of a country afterwards insecurely held and orderly and methodi- 
cal subjection, by which every tract gained is a safe basis for future operatirms. 
The work of education in this country is very truly a campaign against the 
powers of darkness, and he who is not with us is against us. 'J^he most 
careful thought, the most considerate plans, the most sagacious policy arc 
needed for it. Moreov^’tr, in view of the strictness of financial conditions, a 
deteimination of the relative urgency of 'the claims of different branches 
of education has a practical value. No such determination can be absolute, 
but some clearness of view on the subject would economize forces and make 
the ineffectual dissipation of resources less possible. 

I have permitted myself to say that the financial is the dominant factor 
in education. In a temporary and limited’ sense that is true; but not ultimate- 
ly. In the last resort education depends on the personal factor -the ideas that 
pemmate^the work; — the informing spirit. Success depends on the average 
i'ltegiity and high-mindedness of individual workers, far more than on 
salaries and equipment. A full budget is, however, a material moans, without 
which complete success is not posHible. Therefore it is of moment to ask for 
education tho utmost that fayi possibly be given, and the suggestion of 
priiK^los of distribution hazal'ded in this and in last year’s report has its 
justification. » 

H. R. JAMES, 

The HQtU October 1909. Offg. Director of Public Instruction^ Bengal. 
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TOTAL DIKBCT BZPBNDITaRB ON PUBLIC IN8TEUCT10N. 


OoU«gl»(« SdQMtion. 


fiebool Bdoofttiottt Geaenl. Sobool Bdao«tion, 8p«c»l. 


An.o»u.,«. 'gssis”' 


For Molee ... 7,90,346 


« T -XU 4* - f For Malee ,•* 
l.-Insfatutions j Females... 


Bs. 

90,346 

26,612 


Total ... 8,15,866 

#♦ yi ' '■ 

2.— (a) Percentages of Provincial ' 6 78 

expenditure iooluded in 
columns 2—23 to total 
Provincial expenditure on 
Public Instruction. 

(fc) Percentages of District *19 

Fund expenditure inclu- 
ded in column 2 — 23 to 
total District Fund ex- 
penditure on Public In- 
struction. - 

(c) Percentages of Municipal '73 

expenditure included in 
columns 2-^23 to total 
Municipal expenditure on 
Public Instriration. 

(rf) Percentages of total ex- 6*66^ 

penditure included in 

columns 2-23 to total 
expenditure on Public In- 
struction. 

(?) Average cost of educating Es. a. f. 

each pupil in— 

I Cost^ to Provincial 211 15 4 
Bevenues^^ 

Cost to District and 

Municipal Funds. 

Total cost .ss 322 2 9 


Bs. 

8,78,268 

2,607 

8'59 


Ba 

31,98,925 

6,46,862 

2nM,m 

14-42 


Bs. Bs. Bs. 

28,37,689 3,42,183 8,83,923 

4,29,623 46,247 a. 

32,67,312 3,87,530 833,923 

688 6-78 7-88 


■09 403 


Eb. 

86,26,324 

10,48,841 

96,75,165 

51-33 


Rs. A. F. 

438 7 6 

526 13 1 


■ i. /Cost to Provincial 
District Kevenues. 

. j Cost to pistriot'. 76 0 0 

slituhons. ^ . 

. Total cost ... 334 4 0 

, / Cost to Provincial 3.’’' 8 0 

M'lnioipal \ Revenues. * 

institutions. VCost to Msnioipal 

, i Funds. 

' Total cost ... 124 6 10 

,. / Cost to Native States 

Institutions I Revenues. 

HI Native { to District end 

States. y Municipal Funds. 

' , Total cost 


Aided instU 
tutiops. 


Cost *0 Piovinoisl 36 13 4 
Revcuues. 

Cost to District ^nd 

Mu'iioipal Funds. 

.Total cost ... 183 8 10 


TJnsidod 'institutions — 

. ' Total cost 


... 115 12 10 


( Cost to Provincial 73 4 1 
EevenueB. ' 

Cost to District and 0 10 1 1 
Municipal Funds. ‘ 


22 8 1 

200 8 7 


Rs. A. P. 
27 11 1 
0 3 3 
50 1 11 

7 0 9 

5 0 1 

3 6 10 
21 13 11 

13 8 2 

0 3 4 

14 7 11 

4 6 7 

1 6 11 
23 2~^ 

— ' "V 

20 5 3 
4 8 9 
13 7 


Rs. A. P. Rs. A, P. Rs. A. P. 
9 9 6 101 15 4 121 4 3 
011 057 


Bs. A. P. 
61 1 6 
0 1 0 


10 2 9 

105 15 3 

139 0 1 

80 9 9 

3 9 4 

... 

4 9 R 

38 11 11 

0 0 11 

5 14 2 

3 13 0 

... 

60 15 . 2 

8 5 4 

a * « 

-t 7 0 

... 

... 

4 5 3 

3 11 8 . 

5-3 3 

... 

... 

19 14 7 

1 7 3 

0 1 9 

60 10 8 

20 6 9 

2 i4 3 

•0 1 2 

2 7 3 

60 10 8 ; 

20 10 • 7 

2 14 3 

0 14 10 

{> 14 4 

48 11 2 

0 2 2 

16 6 

0 13 11 

0 13 0 

0 15 1 


3 4 8 117 1 2 '5 13 11 5 7 3 

2039600 11 55 8 32 

0 5 3 93 91 529 202 

0 12 4 061 0 12 5 • 0 13 2 
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... 177 8 4 
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7 10 10 
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• 

8 

4 

6 

6 
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ft 

e 



* • 

ArU Colleges^ * 

Eoglifih 

Colkgn for Professional Training — 

Law 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Teaching 

7- 

1 

r 

3 

1,324 

• 

‘*635 

361 

47 
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46 

• 

1.168 

e 

. 650 
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37 

2 

1 

69 

16 
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12 
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2 073 

3 

85 
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ao 

6 

17 
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-j 

0 

40 

98 
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62 
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1 

1 
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72 
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57 
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43 

99 

4 

ft 
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64 
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2 

1 
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1 

1 

9 
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24 
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• 
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86,386 

6.pi 
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0,3 il 
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6 

7 
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. . . 
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a5i 

, , , 

351 

• ft • 



ft ft • 

• •• 

• ■ • 

... 


36 

... 

36 

... 


... 

... 

16 

16 

... 

... 

.<■ 6,644 

65 

6,709 

2.000 

18 




4,255 

24 

... 

76,7.13 

62 

76,785 

37,961 

, 20 

37,981 

80,394 

2 

ft 

80,396 

54 

4 ft • 

• 25,401 

220 

25,GS1 

409 

31 

440 

50,600 

181 

60,781 

375 


2,326 

... 

2,326 

15 

... 

16 

24,447 

139 

24,586 

139 

... 

1,04,520 

272 

1.04,792 

38,385 

si 

38,436 

1,55,441 

322 

1,55,763 

568 

... 

l■Ba 


■in 

■1 



67 

998 

1,065 


251 

vmm 



mm 

mm 


82 

99C 

1,078 

... 

492 

I^H 



■I 

■■ 


98 

1,077 

1,775 


98 









i 



659 

4,215 

4,874 

158 

1,196 

1,354 

247 

3,671 

• 3,918 

ft * ’ * 

841 









. 

., -ip-ft-ft 










• • 



1,05,179 

4j487 

1,09,666 

38,543 



1,55,688 

3,993 

1,59,681 

. %8 

m 

■i 

■ 

■■ 

25 

H 

32 

,1,64,043 

6J34 

1,60,777 

6,783 

m 

ft « « 

vmm 

■a 


55 


65 

8,1V21 

68,(;»4 

ft 

8,70,815 

58,709 

• ^ 

263 

. 75 

338 

80 


• 87 

9,66,164 

65,428 

10,31, *592 

65,492^ 


355 

704 

1,059 




276 

U),735 

• ll,01jL 

ft 

608 

24 

45 

69 

... 

21 

21 

1,984 

• 6;i,072 

65,0:6 


12,004 

379 

749 

1,128 

... 

. 21 

21 




[ ^ ^ 

2,612 




» 








CD 

824 

1,466’ 

80 

28 

108 

• 

9,68,424 

1,39,235 

11,07,659 

65,492 

2,612 

• 

ft 







• 

• ft 



• 

• 








ft 

I^HI 


^■1 

330 


330 

3,707 

61 

3,768- 

•61* 

• 

ft* • 



. . • 



6 

269 

275 

... 

6 

621 

1 

622 

... 



... 

... 

... 

1 

< 

"‘691 

•’ 2, 

"693 


... 

• 



* 14 

"‘oin 

• 10 

• 

•••-ft 

237 

^ ... 

237 

• •• 

ft ... 


. 47 


47 


• • .ft 

642 

21 

563 

• 

... ft 


1,0(» 

,493 

• 1,556 

• 30 

. 1 

• 4m 

74 

503 




36 


.36 


s 

« * ‘ * 


. . * 

• • • 

... 



11 


11 

... 


355 


355 

1,626 

2 

1,528 

. 667 

2 

559 

ft 2 

ft* • . 

12 

... 

12 

. . . 

... 

... 

431 


4;n 

... 

... 

335 

49 



■H 

HI 

51,826 

10.982 

. 62,808 

6,651 

ISO- 

■B 

187 

3.469 

4a(;9i8 

6,014 

49,932 

58,589 

• 41,821 1 

70,410 

6,762 

137 

1,15,747 

5,563 

m 

84,541 

mm 

91,848 




72,846* 

3,590 





t 


ft 


f 

• 

• 

































OEKEKAL gTATISTlCfl, 




OfKBIUI. ITATimOS. 


GENERAL TABLE IKA. 


Number of Seholart on the Slit March 1909 in Bengal, clashed according to ««, race or creed. 





£ 

B 

H! 

Huron. 

1 H 

tthanLim. nn 

d4biiti. 



Totftl. 


E 

HI 

irshnuM. ^ 

OD.BraJb’ 

mam. 

dwi. 


UlDBrf. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 










Arts CoUegeSu 

m 










English • • • j. 

Male ... 

l8 

62 

1,438 

2,787 

299 

7 

1 

1 

4,613 

Female *... 

7 

8 

10 

14 

1 

... 

• *•* 

2 

' 42 

Colkgn for Profeseional Train- 



• 


• 





9 











] jaw . • * 

Mal(f ... 

3 


477 

611 

38 

3 



1,132 

Female ...' 









Medioine ... 

Male 

78 

4 

141 

285 

6 

1 

1 


511 

Female ... 
Male 

19. 

4 

1 




24 

Engineering ... 

28 

5 

134 

178 

■|K«| 

mm 

M 


351 


• *. 

*•« 

«... 



H 

H 


Teaching ... 


... 

... 

5 

1 

27 

5 

4 

10 

■ 

■ 

... 

36 

16 


Total 

148 

83 ' 

2,206 

3,908 

364 

11 

2 

3 

6,725 

. SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


> 








(General.) 










Secondary Schools — 
For Boys— 



• 


• 






nigh Schools ... j 
Middle Schools^ 

1,551 

47 

1,471 

• « • 

22,958 

47,753 

2 

8,418 

1 

68 

a*. 

13 

339 

4 

82,571 

54 

52,f^'l 


English ••• 


1,562 

856 

12,148 


5,667 

7 

5 

687 


217 

9 

41 

■Bi 

4 

... 


1 

■375 

a 1 

Vernacular 


... 

474 

• 

a • • 

5,047 

22 

16,557 

115 

2,910 

2 

• • • 


► 459 

« • • 

• • i 

24,447 

139 

For Girls — 







• 

• 

9 

• 

*561 

1,920 

High Schools ... 

• 


170 

858 

20 

378 

26 i 

169 


• • « 

6 

1 

2 

1 

4 

3 

7 

Middle Schools— 





• 






English 


894 

1,834 

39 

758 

13 

. 61 

• *36 

157 

. 3 

1 

1 

" . 3 

31 

• 3 

40. 

• 4 B 2 

, 2,882 

Veinaculai^ ... 

Male ... 
Female ... 

... 

5 

556 

21 

361 

72 

754 

’ ' 5 

a 

9 

■ > • 

< 

.*• 

1 

98 

1,677 

• 


Total ... 

6,633 

i 

4,565 

t 

40,867 

96,415 

if, 016 

m 

■ 

1,444 

1,67,077 

m 

Primary S^/iOo/a— ^ 

1 Male 

I Female .'.. 

187 

74 

. 






i 

a 


For Boys 

7,539 

1,229 

1,03,108 
. 11,880 

6,80,874 

46,701 

1,31,520 

3,906 

469 

31 

9 

% 

42,621 

1,071 

9,66,327 
65, ’Ids** 

iPor Girls • ... 

» 

1 Male 

329 

448 

332 

1,324 

137 

10 

2 

• * 30 

2,612 

1 Female ... 

• 

651 

3,907 

16,108 

47,666 

5,685 

27 

1 

567 

74,41* 

• 

Total ... 

1,141 

13,123 

1,31,428 

7,76,565 

1,41,148 

537 

12 

* 44,889 

* 11,08,843 

SCHOOL ED.UCATION. 









• 

(Speciai,.) 





• 





Training Schools 
Scho^s of Art .. 


1 

■. ’”20 
2 

1 

• 174 

' • 299 

! H 

855 

3 

206 

2,061 
» 26 
tf. 39s 

492 

1 

'J 

1 

*1 

‘"2 

13Q 

• 1 

• • 

. 3,'713 

. . 350 

• 621 

• .L 

Law Schools ... 

( Male 

1 Female .. 

» ... 

* ... 

• • • 

... 


• a « 

... 

t 

• ■ . 

• ' 

e*en • 

.LI 

• •••* 






















other SohooU. 


GXKBHAL 8TATUTK9I. 


GENERAL TABLE IIIA. 

Number of Scholars on the 31»t March 1009 in Bengal, ckssijied according to sex, race 

^ or creed — (oonolndod). 


SOHOOI. EDUCATION. 
(Special)— CO »cW. 


Boropeatti 

utd 

SurMtAOtt. 


ChritiiAQi. 


Hiitdoi. 


BrAhoiAn*, 


Medical Schools 

Engineering 
^or Surveying 
Schools. 

Industrial | 

Schools. 

Oommeroial 

Schools, 

Agricultural 

Sohoolfl. 

f Madrasas 

' Reformatory 
^ Schools. * 
I MisoellaneouB 
Schools. 




Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

'Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Total 


Total of Colleges and Schools 
of Public Instruction. 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 
•1. Advanced, teaching*-^ 

{a) Arabic or I Male 

Persian. < ( Female .. 

{b) Sanekvit j " 

(c) Any other ( Male ‘ .. 

‘ ^ Oriental I 

Classic. \ Female ... 


2. Elementary, 
Vcrr'ioalar 
mainly — 

Por Boys 
For Oirls 


teaching 

only 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 


3. E^^mentary, teaching the 

Ko^an only-^ 

( Male 

For Boys ... pgniale 
„ , ) Male . ... 

lot Girls . ... I Female ... 

Other Sehooip not conform- 
ing tn Depar/meiUa 
Standards — 

For Boys ... ( ;; 

•For GHs* ^... j ;; 


Gradd Total for 1908-1909 


Noo-Bi'Ab. 

man*. 


Mubamma. 

dap% 

C0 <ji* 


Bud- 

dhiits. 


Paraia. 


Otbara. 


Total. 



41 

« 

354 

— , J 

888 

, 144 


1 


1,428 


13 


3 

... 


... 

. . . 

16 


2 

74 

186 

22 

... 

... 

... 

284 

'1 

‘154 

*275 

'"i63 

"684 

"183 

*1 

*“2 

‘"37 

‘ii499 

... 

388 

7 

68 

14 

6 

*** 

10 

493 

38 

12 

103 

233 

41 


1 

1 

429 

68 

6 

* 



. * « 

• .* 

... 

74 



• •• 

8 


3 


... 

11 

... 

... 

... 

*16 

a«s 

1,636 

... 

* • * 

. • . 

ii662 . 





2 

. . * 

r 

... 

2 

1 

6 

3 

299 

102 

2 

... 

31 

443 

• • • 

3 

164 

7,661^ 

6,158 

49,132 


*4 

"’l5 

63,026 

... 

124 

26 

341 

11,102 

... 



11,593 

287 

1,496 

9,354 

11,369 

62,880 

14 

10 

225 

85,635 

8,209 

"l9,267 

1,83,855 

8,88,257 

2,21,408 

642 

81 

46,561 

13,68,280 



29 

1,162 

6,385 




6,666 




I 

276 


a » • 

■ . a 

277 

... 

... 

s'jBse 

14t 

... 

... 


... 

5,733 

« « « 

r 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


• ■ • 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


11 

2,422 

19,078 

1,936 

« « • 


160 

23,607 

... 

1 

156 

713 

65 

• • ♦ 



934 

t* 

• • • 

'"28 

"’96 

"io4 


... 

... 

’"228. 




9 

4,417 

* » 



• 4,426' 



1 


439 


» • « 

... 

439 





36 

• • # 


1 • • 

c 36 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

681 

••• 

... 


681 

r 

482 

1,189 

6,656 

1,402 

38 

1 

167 

8,936 


29 

7 

114 

. 24 

10 

■ e • 

... 

184 






a a * 

• 99 

... 

...C. 

... 

"251 

t 

"241 

”499 

"32 



<0 

i,C6ai 

1 

774 

9,657 

27,4^ 

14,797 

48 

1 

367 

53,109 

8,209 

20,041 

1,93,512 

9,15,722 

■ 

690 

82 

46,928 

14,21,380 


GENERAL TABLE IV. 



gskehal sTATiflmo0. 


Eii 


general 

* * s 

Heiuni of EwpondUuff on PiMk Irntrudion 


PVBUC 


r 

tJvsiR 7 obuo 

lf«iaf«d hy GoT«n»iMBt* 

<■ 

HMMged hj 


OBJBCTB OF IXPBHmTUEB. 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

V 

1 

» 

1 , 
y 

I'g 

IS 

t 

* 

m 

g 

1 

• I 

1 

o 

s 

s 

h 

rm P 

P 

H 

i 

0 

s 

t 

fA 

:3 

u 

13 

1 

i 

m 

U 

1 

.8 

Q 

1 < . , 

1 

S 

4 

S 

$ 

7 

• 1 

0 

10 

DIRECT EXPENDITURE. 

Rb. 

Hs. 

Bb. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

Jis. 

Rb. 

Univeksity Education. 








* 


Arts Collegefl 

2,72,793 

• • • 

... 

1,39,252 

. . . 

2,5‘i3 

4,14,638 

1,800 

1,200 

Colleges for Profemonal Training — 





r 





Lbw^ 

. • . 


* • . 

... 

• . • 

... 


... 


Medicine... 

2,10,606 


m mm 

48,028 , 

. • • 

... 

2,58,634 

. . » 


Eugipeering 

1,84,853 

... 

. . . 

18,870 

... 

19,331 

2,23,054 

«*• 


Teaching 

32,490 


r ... 

... 

... 

... 

32,490 


... . 

Total for Frofessicnal Colleges ... 

1,27,949 

... 

... 

66,898 

... 

19,381 

5,14,178 



Total for Colleges ... 
SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

7,00,742 

... 

... 

2,06,150 

• •• 

21.924 

9,28,816 

1,800 

1,200 










(Genkkal.) 









* 

Seecndary ^vhooh — ^ 










T,. , j Uipli Schools ... English ... 

2,ar>.689 

400 

1,600 

2,21,438 

6,609 

6,187 

4,70,923 

6.646 

260 

1 01 Bojb j j English 

44,357 



• 9,785 

60 

» * . 

54,202 

... 

21,849 

1 Yeriiaoular ... 

8.132 

... 

432 

2,172 

178 

105 

11,019 

... 

39,468 

Total for Secondary Schools for Boys . . . 

2,88,178 

400 i 

2,032 

2,33,395 

5,847 

6,292 

5,36,144 

5,646 

61,557 

V„, fjiJ. s High Schools ... English ... 

. 17,461 



. 4,108 



21,569 

«.« 


her Girls 1 Middle aitto (English ... 

18,082 


, , , 

10,046 


. • . 

28, 128’ 

• « . 

. . . 

< Vernacular... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• . 

Total for Secondary SUhoold for Oixls ... 

c • 

35,543 

• 

... 


14.154 

... 

... 

49,697 

... 


Total Secondary Schools both for Boys 
and Girls. 

3.23,721 

400 

2,032 

2,47,549 

6,847 1 

6,292 

5,85.841 

5,646 

61,557 










Primaru 8' i’ook — , 


1' 








1^1 per Primary ... 

76,e89' 

117 

244 

4,312 

62 

86 

81,149 

... 

28,148 

1 ^ } Lower Ptimkiry ... ... 

428 

18 


13 

... 

4 

463 

... 

47 

Total for Primary Schools for JBoys ... 

76,767 

135 

244 

4,325 

52 

89 

81,612 

... 

28,195 

i 

1 ’ i Upper Primary ... “... 

3,918 

57 




■ ■ * 

3,975 



I or Girls | PrimarjA ... 

3,472 

J90 

... 

‘"l2 

'l2 

... 

3,686 

... 

!!! ^ 

Total for irimary Schools for Girls ... 

7,390 

247 

... 

12 ' 

' 12. 

* 

7,661 

... 


Total Primary Schools both for Boys and 

84,157 

382 

m 

4,337 

64 

89 

89,273 

. » • 

*28,195 

Girls. , . 1 

* school education. 









• , 








•. 


(Speciau.) 










Training ^obi'ols — 










[a) Masters ... ... 

3,04,840 

1,079 

• • • 

10,702 

9 

896 

3,17,026 


V • • 

(I'j) Mistresses 

6,140 

* . • 


. . . 



0,140 

• « * 

mno 

Schools of Art ... *-• 

21,728 

•r* 


6,464 


9.4 

27,192 

« • . 


Law Schools , ... 

. . . 

•t • 

• • f 

... • 



... 

... 

# « • 

Medical Schools . , . ‘ 

*92,873 

» ♦ » 


12,856 

... . 

744 

1*06, ‘J72 

. • • 

• •• 

Engineering aai Surveying Schools 

34,088 

. . . 

• • • 

3,726 


2,066 

39,869' 

... 

12. 

TeSjuioi-r 07" d Industrial Schools 

•14,221 

. . . 


806 

II 

2,278 

17,304 

960 

8,126 

Oonvnefcial Schools ... 

19,296* 

... 


3,164 

. • . 

. . . 

22,460 

.N 

... 

‘ ‘Agricultural Schools 


»r* 



... 

. . * 

... 

« t • 

... 

' *■ ' f Kef^nnatory Schools 

94,077 



• . . 

... 

7,604 

1,01,681 


... 

"other Schools 1 Madrasus 

30,366 

... 


0,774 


3,206 

37,336 

.*• 

. . . 

( Misocllanehus Schools , . , 

« 

6,860 

... 


270 

« 

379 

6,614 



Total ‘ 

4 ‘ 

6,23,434 

1,079 

... 

40,260 

9 

16562 

6,81,394 

960 

8,137 

• Total pf Direct Expenditure 

i7.82,l(E 

1 1,861 

2,27( 

14,98,296 

5,920 

44,867 

22,85,324 

1 8,408 

^,039* 

. .,£■ 

$ 


- 








pw?"'* 

. / ♦ 



GENERAL STATISTIOS. 


• 

TABLE IV. 

«■« Bengal /on the offleial year 1908-1909. 

GENERAL STATISTIOS. 

siii 

INSTITUTION!?. 

• 


MAirAOBMASTT. 

• 

^ — 

UkDSR PnXTATH MaKA(]VMKNT. 

Diatriot or Munloipiil Hoard a. ^ 

HnnUined by Natir© Statea, 

Aided by Government or bv Diatriot or 
jMLuuicipal lioarda. 


- 

I 

n 

o. 

3 

■3 

9 

% 

& 

^ mi 

id .a 

.HI 

•si , 

« a 
£ £ 
a 

•i 

p. 

1 

d 

on 

k 

W 

ja 

0 

s 

s . 

-§1 

• 

• • m 

m 

tS 

i 

a 

s 

3 • 

09 

4» 

sS 

9 

1 

.3 

3 

. 

Jtfl 

.a 

u 

•9 • 
§1 

9“ 

1- 

£ 

IH 

1 

S 

a 

tfi 

1 

0 

ts 

s 

«) 

p 

flj , 

0 s 
w * 

3b 

1 

H 

22 • 

Rs. 

« 

u 

d 

a 

I** 

a 

•5 

a 

'> 

0 

4 

1 

0 

s 

4 

a 

a 

■3 

a 

'» 

a 

11 

la 

13 

u 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

4 

23 j 

25 

950 

Bs. 

3,188 

030 

Rb. 

175 

• 

Bb. 

4,057 

Rs. 

11,320 

930 

a 

Rs. 

a 

Rs. 

• » • 

Rs. 

Bb. 

Rs. 

Bb. 

Rb. 

G‘2,697 

a • ■ • 

Rs, 

Bs. 

... 

930 


... 

930 


... 


... 

■ 

■ 


• 

* ‘ • 

... 

... 

950 

4,068 

175 

4,067 

12,260 




... 


... 

... 

62,697 

... 


1,800 

598 

l,(i52 

10,009 

13,157 

14,957 

4,’i90 

1,890 

... 

18,305 

39,789 

57,957 

9,743 

27,627 

2,271 

... 

617 

I,lf7 

511 

56 

1 

1*4 

10,889 

28,148 

2,965 

• 

l,56,2B7 
60,917 
15 795 

2,383 

81,900 

21,793 

8,498 

7,975 

1,009 

4,045 

38,723 

6,080 


1,16,051 

39,640 


617 

1,714 

7 

14 

41,992 

2,32,999 

1,06,076 

17,482 

... 

• • • 

... 

... 

... • 

... 


• •• 

... 

... 

... 

• 

77,854 

68,a25. 

8,472 

... 

. a. 

6IH 

786 

1,194 

* 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

a ' ■ ■ 

... 

... 

• 


a 

^ ^,598" 

4,046 

.38,723 

6,080 

... 

1,16,051 

39,640 


617 

1,714 

7 

14 

41,992 

p, 88,249 

1,06,076 

‘ 20,080 

77a 

1,820 

1,900 

70 

15 

... 

;}0,842 

1,447 

8,200 
22,75, y 


• 

1.81*4 

353 

in 58 

17,898 

•225 

1,05! 

a 

9 

1403 

ll,4’l(l 

42,468 

1 

43,254 

1,07,182 

T[,5J),876 

4,71,713 

•ir,2i4 

42,150 


1,976 

15 


32,279 

30,964 

... 

2,167 

19,051 

1,28^ 

412 

56,878 

11,50,436 

6,23,589 

* 

59,364 

255 

79 

141 

... 

47^5 

2:!7 

2,481 

... 

432 

*50 

288 

50 


44,416 

6;), 552 

1 

. 6,051 
64,726 

m 

4,284 
• 9,544 

255 

• 

79 

141 


476 

2,718 


432 

60 

238 

60 

3,5381,07,968 

, _JHk. - — — 

^70,777 

13,817 

73,181 

^348 

2,055 

156 


32.764 

33,682 

... 

2,599 

19,101 

1,672 

462 

57,4162,58,404 

— m ! 

6,94,366 

.’240, 
... ^ 

« 

2,447 

• 

• ... 

"'60 

• •••* 

888 

V 

f 

. • f • 

"’so* 

12,720 

. ••• 

f 

540 

l,'li48 

' ... 

1,267 

... j 

• ■ • 


• a 

a 

a 


i’o 

546 

l'’il8 

• 

5,682 

20,661 

’417* 

21,531 

1,750 

f.. 

763 

54,212 

• • 

*76 

a ... • 

W* 

. •3,S^7 

’*360 , 

"’on 

34,444 

• 

• 

• 

*125 . 

m 

' 658 ■ 

a» 

. 240 

2,515^ 

60- 

888 

12,800 

3,161 

... 

... 



‘10 

3,171 

1,05,019 

06.483 

12,363 

7,583 

47,361 

6,471 

4,945 

1,73,855 

76,483 

• 

1 

... 1 

1,216 

20,815 

a 

1,579 

486 

i 

1,02,579 

8,14,369 

8,33,925- 

1,05,624 

L 













GEI^BBAI. STATimcS. 


GENBEAL 

Return cf Eatpendiiure* on Public In$truciion 


FUBUC 

UirDKB pRITATS 


OHJBCTS OJ? EXPENJHTUBE. 


Aidfd by GoTernjnont or by Diitriot or Munioipal Boards, 
. • 

I ^ J-T 

1 I 


DIllECT EXPKNDITUliE. 
Umvfusity education. 
ArtsColUgoa 

Voliigea for ProfeMional Trtdmng — 
Luw 

M<dioino ... * 

Engi mewing 
Toacliing 

*• 

Total for Professional Colleges . . . 

'I'otal for Colleges . . . 
SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
(Genkri.l.) 
f<,‘Comlarg Miook — 


Eor Bovs I ... i^.ngusu . . . 

^ j Middlo ditto | English 

) Vernacular... 
Tot^l for Secondary Schools for Boys . . . 

mI § 5 i “ SK ’ : 

I Vernacular... 

* ' # .1 >T 

Totpl for Secondary Schools for Girls ... 

Total Secondary Schools both for Boys 
and Girls. 

Prfoiarfj tSrhookr— 

Eor IJojH j J- 

( J ower IVimary ... 

« 

Total for Primary Schools for Boys ■. . . 

iJ 

For G,:rlH j }’Pr*^ 

I h'Ower I rmiary ... 

<t 

Total for Primary Schools for Girls ... 

Total Primary Schools both for Boys and 
Girls. 

8 CHOOL EDUCATION. 

« ^SVKCJAL.) 

Training Schools — 

{a) Masters 
(//) Mi.streK.soB ... 

Rchools of Art ... 

Law Schools ■ 

Medicul 8 cho»ls 

Engineering tixud Purveying Schools t... 
Tecliniooi ajul Industrial Schools 
i’c^TneAla) Scliools 
iTgricultKral S ^li©t/ls 

. t KeforaiMory Schools 
Other Schools J Madrasae ■ 

\ Miecollaneous Schooig ... 

t ‘ Total 

Total of Direct Expenditure 


26 

1 27 


29 

30 

31 

Rs. 

Es. ^ 

Rb. 

Rb. 4 

Rs. 

Eb. 

81,379 

24,083 

42,127 

2,10,286 

58,269 

9,033 

... 

... 

... 

... 

52,957 


• •• 

. .# 

... 

... 

••• 

6^750 

... 


... 

... 

52,957 

6,750 

81,379 

24.083 

42,127 

2 , 10,286 

1 , 11,226 

15,783 

5, 9,946 
2,53,559 
45,414 

1,05,783 

1,14,996 

30,697 

73,756 

41.413 

2,753 

8,66,653 

5,60,760 

1,17,461 

6,85,072 

25,203 

6,972 

62,118 

28,809 

7,475 

8 , 18,919 

2 , 51,476 

1 , 17,922 

15 , 44,874 

7 , 17,247 

98,393 

1,05,355 

90,198 

1,759 

18,592 

51,712 

15,999 

32,429 

16,070 

1,871 

2,34,847 

2,27,691 

29,205 

3,675 

”*230 

1 , 97,318 

86.303 

50 370 

4 , 91,833 

3 , 67.5 

230 

10 , 16,231 

3 . 37,779 

1 , 68,292 

20 , 36,707 

7 , 20,922 

98,623 

2,81,961 

10,17.166 

45,657 

1,00,315 

35,220 

1,54,164 

5,15,182 

18,92,690 

4,179 

2.03,371 

5,928 

18,993 

12 . 39,127 

1 , 45,972 

1 , 89,384 

24 , 07,872 

2 , 07,550 

24,921 

14,787 

6,357 

56,582 

93.329 

21,8^5 

16,645. 

1,47,885 

2,54,042 

169 

682 

'7,381 

21,124 

1 , 49 , 85.1 

38,390 

4 . 01,927 

851 

7.38i 

12 , 60,251 

2 , 95,823 

2 , 27,774 

28 , 09,799 

2 , 08,401 

82,302 


^ 3 

2,779 
7,620 


9,849 

14,o42 

5,252 


6,660 31,273 

50 


636 9.S(j 878 

^ 79,390 35.523 42,lol 

92,165 72,812 86,000 

24 , 5 W » 7 , 30,497 5 , 24,193 


24,131 

89,207 

6,227 


420 
66,408 
’ 9,420 

360 

. *3,359 

„ 2,57,310 

4 , 06,842 

54 , 63,634 


60 

6^864 

* 

66,377 


277 

15,042 

94,^9 

11 , 36,518 




. 3,958 
22,973 

38 , 14 ^ 

1 , 84,857 


OBNBBAI. STATISTICS, 


XTf 


TABLE IV^ 


in Bf*ng(il for the offittal yftotr 190S^1909t 


INSTITUTIONS, 

• 

MA-KAaSUBlTT. 

Unaided. 

a 

• 

• 

• 

TOTAL EXPRNDITUBE PROM 



OiAvn TotaIi. 

Etidowmentg and otlier 
sources. 

• 

o 

H • 

I 

a 

►" 

& 

5 

’3 

a 

£• 

•S 

a 

d 

I 

.3 

P 

1 

Si 

1 

a 

SL 

h 

3 

*3 a 
.2:^ 

si 

All 

■3 

other source B, 

Public 

S 

Ss 

to d 

a . 

sa 

^ 0 

“C d 

Cf'C 

a- 

‘Xi 


34 

35 

3fS 

37 

38 . • 

ft 

:n) 


41 

Es. • 

1,12,312* 

9S0 

Eb. 

1,79,614 

53,907 

0,750. 

Ks. 

• 

3,37,290, 

2,i'6’606 

1,84.853 

32,490 

Kb. 

2,200 

Ks. 

• 

950 

• 

ft 

Rs. 

2,82,038 

53,8H7 

48,028 

18,870 

Kb. 

1,93,380 

950 

1 9,331 
6,750 

Eg. 

1 a ft 

Eb. 

a 

Eb. 

8.15,858 

64,837 

2,58,634 

2,23,054 

39,240 

950 

60,657 

4,27.949 


... 

1,20,785 

27,031 

a 

, . .a 

5,75,766 

1,13,262 


7,65,239 

2,200 

950 

4.02,823 

2,20,411 

... 


. 13,91,623 

1,28,462 

8,75,052 

3,97,622 

3,033 

11,898 

14,38,212 

• 3,81,915 

9.742 

a 

22,42,422 

11,939 

00,942 

1,05,274 

1,03,7^19 

8,568 

3,02,215 

2,01,398 

27,627 

a • • 

7;48,831 

3,823 


23,927 

61,251 

3,093 

69,571 

46,942 

2,888 


2,07,672 

1,44,224 

959.864 

5,26,823 

1,68,033 

23,559 

18,09,998 

6,30,255 

40,257 


31,98,925* 



95.314 


618 

1,09,463 

51,021 

. • • 

ft* 

2,50,416 

417 

4,322 

87,007 

• 

786 

1,03,919 

68,429 

’ • * ft 


2,60,141. 


... 

8,472 

*•• 

1,194 

1,759 

17,870 

ft 


, 29,295 

417 

4,322 

1,90,793 


2,598 

2,15, 14> 

1,37.320 


• 

6.45,852* 

1,44,641 



<9,64,186 

7,17,616 

1,68,033 

26,157 

20,25,139 

7,67,676 

40,257 


37,44,777 

lull 




18,231 

" i 

2,33,511* 

f?0,703 

a 

17,9§8. 


ft 1 ft- 

6,50,1 (>7 

iQitl 




43,4^0 

12,38,518 

2,95,036 

31,110 


,87,522 

• 

29,677 

2,62,048 

2,27,203 

6,51,919 

61,701 

14,72,029 

3,75,730 

* 

48,098 

ft 

28,37<689 

^ 3(>G 

535 

48.334 

6,10« 

4,539 

15,015 

77,732 

l,,y9 


* 1,53,1(17 

7,424 

15,487 

67,024 

64,916 

9,533 

7,101 

1,21,978 

5,964 

... 

^ )»,76,51(; 

7,190 

16,022 

1,15,358- 

71,024 

14,072 

• 

22,116 

1,99,710 

7,343 


4,29.623* 

37«367 

2,78,070 

• 

3,42,561 

7,22,943 

75,773 

14,94,145 

5,75,449 

^,441 

” ‘ ft 

1 

. 32,67,312 

•I 

• 

ft 

480 

• 

3,10,522 

1,079 


10,763 

19,180 

! 

640 

ft 

. . • 

3,42,183 

• * 

* 

26,804 

76 

... 

887 

17,580 

1 g • 


45,347 

3,168 

10,032 

21,728 

• * • • 

125 

13,178 

4,420 

... 

• 

. . 411,451^ 

• •• 

^(i!377* 

92,873 

, 

. . . 

78>;i2 

“744 



. f, 72,34 9* 

• • . 

34,505 

* 12 


3,797 

ft 2,055« 


... 

. • •4f).3.R9 

•908 

li,842 

36 712 

11,632 

898 

6,1*67 

52,865 

i’348 


l,09,6ii2 


6,243 

21,046 

■ . . 

. .. 

17,027 

50 

ft • a 


38,123 - 

829 

829 

, , . 

360 

. . . 

• •• « 

829 



* * l,f89 

• * « 

. . . 

94,077 



. . . 

7,604 

• a ft 


1,01,58-1 ' 

7,406 

11,640 

31,119 

. 96 

... 

4,687 

10, m 

♦ 


52,335 

21,818 

■ 59,803 

60,077 

34,444 

11,580 

94,672 

1,20,692 

• ft 

• 3’439 


3,24,904 

34,128 

1,67,24^ 

7, 29’, 463 

47,699 

12,603 

2,29,909 

2,46,352 

5,427 

... 

12,^1,453 

3,29,398* 

16,49,773 

25.54,879 

9,40,875 

1,15«483 

41,52,01^ 

18,09,787 

1,02^26 

/ 

\ 

’ 96,76;i65 










GENERAL STATISTICS. 


xii 


GENERAL 


Return of Eixpmditure on Public Instruction 


PUBLIC 


Unsbb Pcjiiic 


Managed b}* GoTdrnment. 


Managod bj 


OBJECrS OF EXPENDITURE. 

i 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.s 

s 

’o 

•c 

s 

i, 

1 

■s 

1 

1 

i% 

IS 

si 

rj* C. • 

in 

a 

•s 

• ■§ 
a 

s 

A 

o 

TS 

9 

a 

a 

o . 

If 

•s* 

i 

o 

ft-l 

4; 

a 

0 

•c 

a , 

> 

g 

cu 

4 

a 

a 

.2 

‘S 



2 

1 * 

4 

6 

0 

1 7 

8 

0 

1 “ 

INDIEECT EXPENDITURE. 

Eb. 

Bb. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Ra. 

Bs. 

Building 


7,64,017 

86 



••• f, 


7,64,708 


7,819 

Furniture and Apparatus (Special Grants 

70,087 


40 

... 


81 

70,208 

• . • 

2,586 

only). 









Total 

8,34,704 

86 

.40 



81 

8,34,911 


10,405. 

University 

... 





• • • 


« 

• ft « 


Direction 

• r» ••• ... 










Inspection 

... ... ,,, 

... 


. • 

• « « 


*«• 


ft . « 



fArts Colleges... 

. . . 

... 

5— — • 

• • ft 

. . . 

« * . 

... 


• *1. 


Medical Colleges 


« • • 

... 


• • • 

. . * 

. . . 


^ 


Other Brofessional Colleges 


• • • 

• • » 

... 

» . ♦ 

... 

... 

* • ft 


Scholarships 

Secondary Schools 

... 

• • • 

. ■ • 

... 

ft • • 


• • • 

. • ft 


or stipends 

Primary Schools 

t 

• • • 


• • • 

S ft ft 


! 

ft . ft 

« * • 

held xn 

Medical Schools 

... 




• » • 






Technical and Industrial 



... 


... 

1 *** 

... 

... 


% 

Schools. 

^Ofcher Special Schools 

* . • 


... 

... 

... 


• • • 

1 



Total 

* 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


* ... 

... 

Miscellaneous — , ^ 

Hostel (BoSlrding) charges a, 



i 







Oh^r^es for abolished schools 



• • • 

» • • 

» * • 

• . * 

... 

... 


Charges for conducting examinations 

«.f 


• • . 

. . • 

*•• 

, . , 

A 



Stipends, prizes and re-^ards to unreoog- 

. . * 

• •• 

• - . 

... 

... 

. . . 

• •• 


* . • t 

nised Tols. 











^^ipeuds, prizes and rewards to Maktabs ... 

••V • 


. • • 

... 

. . . 



, , , 

ft ft ■ 

Paj^outs to other privai^ schools 


m m m 

* * ■ 

... 

■ • . 


• ft ft 

... 

ft ftft 

Conlingoncjes and miscellaneous 

« » a 

... 


... 


... 



... 

^ Total *MisceUanootts charges .... 

... 




... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

C- 

Total of Indirect Expenditure . . . ( 

1,34,704 

86 

40 

... 1 

... 

81 

8,34,911 

... . 

10,405 

Total Ezpenditare on Public Instruction i 

66,808 

1,947 i 

J.316 

4,98,996 


44,948 1 

31,20,235 


1,09,494 

in 1908-1909. 

1 


1 

■Hii 

• 



OBKBEAL STATISTICS, 


tvii 


TA.BLE IV. 

in Bengal for the o^cial year 1^08ml909^ 








OBKEKAL STATISTIOfi. 


3ETlii 


GENERAL 

Beturn 0/ Ewpenditnre on Public Jnsfruction 









PUBIilC 



Ufri^BK Pair 1TB 



Aided by Oorernment or by Diitribt or Muoiolpitl Boerde. 

Unaided. 

OBJKCIB CF kxpenditur:^ 

>73 

i 

USu 

H 

II 

.s» 

il 

Cu 

1 ‘ 

Q, 

1 

8 .. 
“S 

•73 

s 

If. 

i8 

1 

H 

•a 

1 

^ a 

.5 « 

U 

II 

.|i 

1 

a 

-c 

ti 

1 

CO 


20 


L_“ 

2U 

30 

31 

INDIRECT EXPENDITURE, 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Buildiog 

Funiituio and Apparatus (Special Grants 
only). 

]6,.'W3 

1,03,978 

19,819 

1,14,824 

26,859 

r 

3,26,618 

1,16,918 

G14 

15(3 

6,072 

3,002 


Total ... 

27,907 

1,^3,797 

1,41,683 

4,43,536 

770 

9,624 

University 

Direction 

Inspection 

Scholarships 
or BtipuudB< 
hold in 

r Arts Colleges... 

Medical Colleges 

Other Brofeseional Colloges 
Secondary Schools 

Primary Schools 

Medical Schools 

Toohnioal and Industrial 
Schools. 

^ Other Special Schools 

1 

A • « 

»#• 

i 

• • • 

• » • 

• 

... 


... 


Total 

1 

... 

• •• 


... 


1 

JUiscellaneouH — 

Hostel charges . . 

Charges for abolish^l schools 

Changes for conducting examinations 
Stipends, prizes end rewards to unrecog- 
nised Tola. 

Stipends, prizes and rewards to Maistabs ... 
l^Jiuents to otlior private Schools 
ContiiJgonoicB and miBoellaneouB 

l 

i 

A « • 

• • • 

■ • • 


• • • 

i • • 

... 

! **' 

Total Miscellaneous charges . ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

( 

Total of Indirect expenditure 

27,907 ‘ 

1,23,797 

1,41,683 

4,43,536 

770 

9,624 

Total Expen^[iture on Public Instruction 
in 1908-1909. 

24,77,933 

8,54,294 

6,65,Si6 

. 59,07,170 

11,36,288 

1,94,481 


. OEWBRAL mTISTICS, 

TABLE IV. • * . ’ 


tn Btngal for che official ymr WC8-‘l909. 


INSTIfUTIONS. 




• 






HA.NAQBMKVT, 




TOTAL BXPENDITUBB PUOM- 




Unaided. 


• 







^ « 

O ' 


i 

a 

«> 

(» 

'S 

.s 

"S 

£ a 

Ou 

• fllBMnlii 


•1 

O, 

All othor eourctoR. 


QbaNd TotAt. 

•vs 

s 

a 

g s 

If 2 

ll 

w 

a 

o • 

H • 

R 

a 

PH 

!• 

3 

M 

I. 

-3 

0 . 

■5 

<a 

a 

Hi 

&!,{*. 

.5 fl 
'O 7 , 

« a 
sii 

fin 

£ 

s 

0 . 

Vublio. 

1 ; 

J5 S 

?8 

.t: 

■M 

1 ’ IT 

1 B 
! '* ^ 

'P 


3i! 


1 

1 35 

30 

37 

SH , 

• 3t> • 

40 

1 

Us. 

H7jn6* 

ij4,277t 

Es. 

94,302 

37,985 

Ea. 

• 

8,78,068 

l,:.i 8 , 0 i )2 

Ee. 

, 17,727 

8,273 

« 

Eb. 

• 

4,622 

1,9-.;G 

• 

Rs. 

17,007 

■11,850 

Es. 

2 81,843 
69,039 

Ps. 

7,860 

3,480 

Bb. 

lia. 

12,06,627 

2,32,660 

• 1,21.893 

132,287 

10,16,160 


6 548. 



11,340 

a 

14,39,287 



91,019 



3,63,147 


• « * 

» a « 

4,54,766 



1,13,390 

... 



• 

"*• 

1,18,390 



7,59,994 

90,047 

3,118 

... 

372 

12,109 


8,05,640 



90,128 

... 


25.384 


. . . 

1,15.512 

... 


8,018 

172 


• • • 

5,824 

• . • 

... 

14,614 



23,548 

1,519 

183 

. *• 

» » • 


ft ••• 

25/250 



5J,429 

16,829 

186 

8 

3,051 

4,113 


75,616 



3,847 1 

14,510 



• 78 

1,139 

... 

19,574 

... 


9,808 

717 


... 

676 



11/201 

... 

... 

4,017 

4,196 

165 

... 

351 

... 

... 

8,729 

... 

... 

3,257 

2,837 

... 

... 

986 

269 

... 

. 7,349 

» 


$ 

11,59,666 

1,30,827 

3,652 

3,63,155 

36,722 




17,11,641 


• * f 

1,92,869 

250 


6,67,872 

4,08,412 

• 

* ,406 

• 

.48,69,869 


1 

» . • 

3..503 

24,919 

”*820 

9a 

142 

463 

• •• 

30,027 

13,156' 

... 



481 


5,481 

81 

110 

. . . 

« « * 

• . • 

126 

104 

‘‘ill 

... 

... 

... 

... 

STll 



302 


590 

5,720^ 

158 

• 

* a » 




333 

5 

1,655 

• 108 

ft 

a ft ft 

• ‘2,104..* 

3,11,451 

... 

• * * * 

44,243: 

32,260 

2,910 

50,248 

1,77,211 

4,573* 

... 

... 


2,48,439 

58,055 

6,086 

7,27,411 

5,86,11^ 

6,612 

„,Jt. , , 

V 

* 16,31,715 
■. 

1,21,893 

1,32,287 

24,24,254 

2,14,882 

16,286 

11102^11 


34,^2 

... 

, 47,82,643 

4,51,291 

• 

17,82,060 

49,79,133 

Ji ,65!?67 

1,31,769 

• 

52,71,439 

27,83,003 

1,^,707 

% 

... 

45,57, 808 


▼ 


* Inoludea Bb. 33,000 from Frovinoinl KeTenueB. 
t IncludoB Bb. 10,100, from ditto, 
t lacludes Ba. 7,62d pftid to European oadets. 
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GBNBSAt STATISTIOS. 


GENEEAL 


Return 0 / the Stagen of Imiruction of Pupih in Puhlio Schooh for Secondary and Primary Rducation 


Cubs ov Schooib. 

Number of 
echoojB. 

Number of 
pujjiU OP the 
roilR ou 

March. 

High Staob. 

MIDPLB StaGB. 

OompHaipg all pupili who hare ftuaed 
beyond the Lower Secondary (Middle) 
Stace, but hare not paeaed the 
Mairiouletton Examination, or 
an Examination of an 
eqairalentataodard. 

Oompriaing all pupila who have paaaed 
beyond the Upper erlmaty Stap, bat 
have not paaaed beyond the Lower 
Secondary (Middle) Stage. 

1 

2 

Boya. 

• 

Girlt. 

Total. 

Boya. 

Girlf. 

1 ToUl. 

SECONDAllY SCHOOLS. 

For Boys. 

Govornment j VeSuUr * ■‘.i 
District Fund j ;;; 

Municipal... [ 

Native States j Vomiar 

- 1 vSu. :: 

UMiw ... 

i 

' Total 

Fob Gihi,8. 

Government j vJfnatlar I!! 

DistriotFund j v“£ular 

Municipal... j v"fiar i.'.' 

-Native States | ^Sodar 

... , English 

Aided ... 1 cVeniacular 

TT -J J Englisli 

Unaided. j. Yornaodp * ... 

Total 

a 

Total Secondary Schools both for j 
Boys and Girls. 

PKIM'AliY SCHOOLS. 

For Boyb. 

Government 

District Fund . ... • 

Muhinipal ... 

Native Btat/^s ... 

Aidt^d ... • 

Unaided 

45 

17 

87 

96 

5 

2 

25 

0 

702 

230 

271 

41 

11,172 

1,141 

3.124 

6,272 

951 

188 

3,577 

463 

71,954 

13,585 

45,393* 

2,937 

6,807 

• • • 

. “277 

’lC9 

12,800 

13, '951 

f 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• 

5,807 

• » a 

*277 

i •« 

‘ 169 

ri,8oo 

13,951 

2,495 
185 
642 
972 
232 
* 50 

429 
62 

16,061 

1,776 

10,914 

430 

... 

• 

••• 

2 

67 

1 

2,495 

186 

642 

972 

232 

50 

429 

64 

16,118 

1,776 

10,914 

436 

1,477 

1,59,757 

33,004 

... 

33,004 

34,253 

60 

34,313 

2 

...* 

... 

45 

1« 

8 

• a 0 

278 

• • • 

' 5 . 1 14 
1,775 
153 

... 

... 

... 

41 

• •• 

• • e 

"243 

a 

10 

41 

• • • 

• « • 

243 

”10 

29 

6 

87 

”823 
• 119 
32 

87 

"852 

126 

32 

• a ■ 

68* 

7.320 

... 

294 

294 

35 

. 1,061 

1,096 

1,545 

1,67,077 

A 

33,004 

294 

33,298 

34,288 

1,121 

35,409 

« * 

197 

06 

7 

627 

26,984 

6,669 

» 

8,509 

8,167 

613 

23,908 

8,48,531 

1,42,191 

« 

... 

1 ,,, 

... 

• 

* . . 

:£* 


4 

8 

■ a a 

• •• 

1 

4 

8 ^ 

aam 

^Total ...1 

34,480 

10,31,819 j 

« 

... 1 


12 

... 

0 12 

For Girls. • 

Government ... •.« 

Ijifitriot Fund ... 

Miinioifal - 
Native States 

Aided 

Unaided ... ... * 

: \ ‘ ‘ Total ... 

i 

TotaV IPrhiiC'ry Schools \)oth for 

25 

’ 1 

36 

2,486 

482 

1,047 

t • • 

64 

1,218 

64,646 

10,149 

• • • 

a a # 

a * • 

s a • 

• • a 

e 

*«• 

• a* « 

... 

• . 

( 

... 

... 

10 

• 

»• * 

10 

3,d29 

77,024 

... 

• 

a 

a a a 

. . *i 

10 

10 

37,S09 

11,08,843 

e 

... 


12 


• ^ 

Qoysand Girls. 

. , , Grand Total 

1 

39,054 

1 

12,76,920 

33,004 

294 

33,298 

34,300 

1,131 ‘ 

53,431 



GBNBEAL STATISTICS. 


xx\ 


TABLE V. • ^ 

in Bengal at Ih'e end of the official year 1908-09. 


Upp*i Frimabt Btagb. 

m 



Lower Priicabt Stage 

earyf.rg-=r.-.^r:ar- 

e 



Totai*. 


Oon»pn»in(i ‘U pupil* who Jiave 
p»»«ed bojond ih« Lower Friroary 
but have uot paaaed 
bt^yond the Upper Primary 

Bta^e. 

Oorapriaini; all pupila who hai 
Primal 

a 

Beadini* friuted boojti. 

ra not paaaed beyond the Lower 
py Htaee. 

Not reading printed hooka. 

3 


4 

6 

Boye. 

Girla. 

Total. 

Boys, 

Girla. 

Total. 

• 1 

QirU. 

Total. 

Uoya. 

Girla. 

Total. 

2,303 


a 

*2,303 

• 

528 

• 

628 

39 


39 

11,11*2 


11,172 

2C5 

• At 

265 

481 

2 

483 

208 

• • . 

258 

1,139 

2 

1,141 

878 


878 

1,374 

4 

1,378 

22« 

... 

226 

3,120 

4 

3,124 

1,229 

. 1 

1,230 

3,222 

6 

3,228 

831 

n 

842 

6,254 

18 

6,272 

226 


226 

206 

... 

206 

10 

• • * 

10 

951 


951 

26 


25 

95 


95 

18 

• ■ . 

18 

188 


188 

604 


604 

964 

9 

973 

395 

7 

402 

2,561 

16 

2,577 

77 


77 

214 

... 

214 

108 

. • * 

108 

461 

2 

463 

19,214 

51 

19,265 

20,340 

223 ’ 

20,563 

3,178 

30 

3,208 

71,593 

• 361 

71,954 

. 2,871 

3 

2,874 

6,805 

50 

6,855 

2.029 

51 

2,080 

13,480 

105 

13,685 

10,083 

8 

10,fi86 

9,431 

33 

9,464 

966 

12 

978 

45,345 

48 

45,393 

613 

• 

1 

614 

1,494 

6 

1,499 

382 

6 

388 

2,925 , 

12 

2,937 

38,388 

59 

38,447 

45,154 

332 

45,486 

8.390 

117 

8,507 

1,59,189 

^8 

1,59,757 


73 

73 

« f « . 

77 

77 

• •• 


*’* • 


• • • 

• 278 

278 

• •• 

• • « 

’ "80 

974 

1,054 

... 

”561 

2,116 

i677 

‘”68 

”230 

"288 

* " 1 

’”728 

• • • 

4386 

■ ■ t 

’6,114 

48 


320 

23 

834 

• 857 

21 

462 

473 

98 

1,677 

1,775 

1 

42 

43 

13 

48 

61 

1 

6 

7 

16 

138 



... 

• •• 

• • « 

... 

... 

... 

... 


..V 

• ... 

m 

1. * 


tm 

1,490 

597 

3,075 

3,672 

80 

688 

768 

841 

6,479 

7,320 

38517 

1,420 

39,937 

45,751 

3,407 

49,158 

8,470 

, 805 

9,275 

^ 1,60,030 

7,047 

1,67,077 







• 

• 

e 

• 

a 

• 

i ne 

1,704 


1,706 

6,285 

11 

5,296 

1,498 

9 

1,507 

8,487 

22 ' 

. 

8,509 

1,355 

24 

1,379 

3,064 

309 

3,373 

1 2,906 

609 

3,415 

7,325 

• 842 

8J67 

10 


19 

331 

8 

339 


5 

A55 

500 

13 

513 

634 

IG 

650 


687 

. 11,473 

10,426 

1,355 

11,781 

2l,!/)0 

2,058* 

23.908 

20,611 

84 


4,95,314 

20,410 


2,77,643 

34,4tj5 

3,12,098 

7,93,576 

54,955 

48,5^11 

710 

1 

711 

72,581 

pm 

74,549 

61,298 

5,633 

66,931 

1,34,589 

7,602 1 

I* 1,42,191 


127 


6,87,361 

23,399 


3,53921 

41,966 

13,95,887 

9,66,3^ 

65,492 

10,31, 81^ 

■* W 

• * 








• 

• • 

# ■ 

... 

51 

51 

6 

527 

633 

4 

469 

463 

10 

. 1,037 

HBi 

• • t 

• ■ « 

3 

’ 3 

* • ■ 

"(ii 

”'61 


• *. 



*”’64' 

• ••• 

64 


7 

7 

9 

334 

343 

16 

868 

, '1868 

24 

1,194 

1,2]8 

52 

832 

• 884 

1,417 

34,655 

36,072 

877 

26,703 

27,580 

2,346 

62,200 

64,546 

... 

62 

62 

105 

4,166 

4,271 

127 

5,689 

^,816 

232 

9,917 

. - * 

lJ/,149 

52 


■31 

mm 

39,743 

IBBI 

1.023 

33^704 

' 34.727 

2,612 

74, 41^ 

^ 77, 02# 

2S-,086 

*1,082 

• 

26,167 

5,88,898 

63,142 

6,52,040* 

3,54,944 

75»«570 

'‘4,30614* 

9,68,939 

1,39,90^ 

’n’&.8« 

• 

63,602 

2,502 

66,104 

6,34,649 

66,549 

7,01,198 

3,63,414 

76,475 4,39,889 

11,28,969 

• 

1,^,961 - 

12,75,920 
















OKSEXiX. gTATUmai. 


xxii 

^ • GENERAL 


Return showing tlw RtsuRs of the Prescribed Smimnations in 



1 

Ntricvxi or IiUirntmoirf niroire BxAiiziriM. 

yultMtt Of axiMiirm. 

VAtVa 0» BxAJflJUTIOV. 


!i 

i 

5 

1 

'13 

0 


Sg 

■5 .3 

1 

1 




a 

o 

•a 

a 

1 


1 

1 

a 

1 




• S 

O 

i 

< 

A 

t 

t 

5 srtOtK 
o 

H 

ill 

is.s 

M 

M 

1 

1 

0 

£ 

s 

1 

2 

3 


ft 

6 


ft 

ft 

10 

I.-AETS COLLEGES 

t 



• 







1* Master of Arts 


4 

3 

8 

10 

135 

• 66 

. 8 

119 

327 

2la), Bachelor of arts' ... 


6 

7 

7 

20 

139 

161 

125 

2 

427 

(&). Supplementary B.A. Examiaation 

6 

8 

7 

21 

185 

325 

339 

83 

932 

3. Bachelor of Boienoe 


2 

. 2 

• • • 

4 

80 

80 

... 

1 

111 

4. Intermediate in Arts 

s * « 

9 

8 

13 

80 

210 

309 

848 

7 

874 

5. Intermediate in soienoe 

« • « 

2 

4 

r 3 

9 

96 

146 

80 

ft ft ft 

322 

6. Supplementary F.A. Examination 

10 

9 

14 

33 

147 

288 

387 

29 

851 

n-COLLBGE8 FOR PEOFE3- 


* 








SIONAL IRAINING, 




■ 






(a) Law — 











1. Master of Law 

* . • 


• • • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

ft ft ft 

4 

4 

2. Bachelor of Law.. 

« 4 • 

3 


5 

8 

19 

... 

‘ 496 

... 

515 

2ia) . Preliminary B.L. Examination . . . 

• • • 


6 

6 

... 


145 

ft ft ft 

145 

(4) Medioine — 











1. Preliminary Soienti&o 

Boys ..{ 

. , , 

... 


... 

• ft ft 

ft ft ft 

»*. 

ft ft ft 

... 

L.M. S. 

Girls ... 


» . * 

• r. 

... 

"79 

2 

... 

... 

... 

ft ft f 

2. Fir8tL.M.8/ 

Boys ... 
Girls ... 

1 


... 

1 

eee 

* * . 

... 


79 

2 

3. Combined Preliminary 
Scientific and first L.M.S. 

Boys ... 


• •• 

• •a 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Girls ... 



. . . 

1 

“81 

ft ft ft 

... 

... 

’”81 

4. Second L. M. S. and 

Boys ... 

1 

... 

... 

ftftft 

... 

... 

re-examination. 

Girls ... 



. . . 

• •• 

2 

Bee 


... 

2 

5. Preliminary Soientifio 

Boys ... 

1 

. « . 

... 

1 

137 

• ft ft 

ft • ft 

■ ft « 

137 

M. B. 

Girls ... 


« * • 

... 

... 

7 

... 

... 

ft ft ft 

7 

6. First M. B.c 

Boys ... 
Girls ... 

1 



1 

‘■••a 

24 

1 

• •• 

::: 

ft ft« 

24 

1 

7. Combined ^ Preliminary 

Boys ... 

1 

4 • • 

• «« 

1 

44 

... 

... 

... 

44 

Soiebtifio and first B. 

LGirls ... 

• • • 

• - 1 


‘ 1 

ft • t 

... 

... 


ft ft ft 

8. Second M. B. 

Boys ... 
Girls ... 

.1 

• • « 


. .e 

6 

1 

• e. 

... • 

... 

6 

1 

9. Honours in Medioine 

Boys ... 
Girls ... 

• • • 

'j 

... 

* *• 

... 

*. . 

... 

... 

... 

ft ft ft 

Tq. Doctor in Medicine 
(c) Engireering — 

' Boys ... 
GKrls .!. 

•f 


• «« 

... 

t « « 

1 

20 

... 

... 

- 

ft ft ft 

20 

1. B. E. Examination ... 

« * . 

1 

%• « 

••• 

... 

• •• 

... 

2. F. E. Exanunation ... 



1 

... 

... 

1 

33 

... 

• ft ft 

■ ft ft 

33 

^d) Agriculture — 






10 




10 

1. Higher class examination 

, , , 

1 

••• 

... 

.. 1 

... 

... 

ft ft ft 

2. Sppoial ... ^ ... 


1 

... 

... 

1 

2 

... 

... 

• ft ft 

2 

(r) Teaching.— 





■ 

' « #1 




16 

1 . Bachelor in Teaching . . . 

• « • 

1 

... 

• Va 

1 

:M.yar 

• .» 

... 

ft ft ft 

2. L. T. Examination .m 

... 

1 

««« 

• •• 

1 

12 

... 

a*. 

... 

12 

III.— aOHOOLS FOR GENERAL 









0 

EDUCATION. 







1,871 

20 

2,663 

• ft ft 

117 

3 

5,668 

31 

‘L Mctri(jultttion 

( Boys ... 
1 Girls ... 

43 

1 

187 

6 

144 

374 

7 

1,007 

8 

2. B class Examination 

Final .... 

6 


... 

5 

25 

• ft ft 

ft ft ft 

... 

2i> 

JJ. 0 Ditto 

Final ... 

2 

» « • 

1 

3 

4 

... 

' 6 

ft ft ft 

9 

4. High School Honours 

Boys ... 

f •• 

• * f 

• •• 


•90 

... 

... 

... 

ft ft ft 

. "'Exanrinatio’i. 

Girls ... 

< t « • 


... 

.fa 

000 

••• 


... 

• •• 

• 5. High School Examina. 

Boys ... 

t i« 

5 

••• 

, 6 

000 

24 

... 

1 

25 

. tions for Europeans. ( 

Girls ... 

. 1‘ 

3 

•V 

4 

•7 

6 

ft ft t 

■“ 1 

14 

6: .Middle School Examina- 

' Boys ... 

225 

875 

218 

1,318 

1,945 

6,448 

2,580 

ftftS i 

10,978 

• tion. 

Girls 

2 

52 

1 

55 

.22 

207 

6 

ft •• 

235 

7.* Upper Primary Exa- 

Boys ... 

4<^2 

3,111 

262 

8,825 

2,966 

14,237 

3,032 

ft ft ft 

20,234 

mination. ® 

Girls ... 

8 

110 

1 

119 

66 

444 

4 

• •• 

504 

8. Lower Primary Eza- 

Boys ... 

457 

15,766 

815 

17,038 

3,074 

61,187 

4,043 

... 

5,8804 

mination. r 

V 

Girls ... 

i 

8 

1 

671 

18 

692 

41 

1,891 

29 

• •< 

1,961 
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UABLE VI. 

Bengal ih^ offioiai y§at 
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OEKSRAL STATldTICS, 


QENEBAL 

Return nkouing the RemUB cf the Preeifibed Basaminatimn in 



ISATUfii 07 BxiirmATior. 

NDMnnit 07 liraftriTOTxoTO svimixo Xxaictvbbm. 

KcXBBB 07 EXiVIHlM, 

1^' 

ll 

a 

o 

S* *» 

m 

1 

■3 

1 

•0 

i 

s 

1 

‘■S 

t 

£ 

0 

r 

3 

S 1 

If 

.1* 

' iS-SS 

B o<a 

M 

3 

-B 

a 

« 

a 

•ts 

<5 

1 

a 

5 

a 

1 

6 

f 

at 

1 

► 

£ 

*3 

1 


3 

4 

5 

e 

7 

8 

0 

10 

IV.— SCHOOLS FOB SPECIAL 



m 








INSTBUCTION. 










1. 

Training Schools fqr ( English . . . 







• 




masters. | Vem&oular 

7 

1 

1 

9 

365 

14 

G 

29 

414 

2. 

Schools of Art Examination 

1 


B A « 

1 






3. 

Vornnoular Medical Examination ... 

8 


••• 

3 

91 




91 

4. 

Ovoreeor Examination 

2 

••• 

• •* 

2 

64§ 

... • 



54 

5. 

SuL-overseer Examination 

5 : 

1 


6 ! 

122 

11 



133 

6. 

Amin class Examination 

2 



2 

88‘ 




88 

7. 

Survey final .Examination 

1 

"... 

• ■ • 

1 

48 




48 

8, 

Commarco 











((3!) Commercial oourao final 

*1 



' ’ 1 

’ie 




16 


(b) Ditto Special 

1 

m m m 

• a • 

1 

54 


• t ■ 


54' 

9. 

Accounts Examination 

••• 

• •• 


.a. 

... 


• 

204 

204 


# 









* 

10. 

Sanskrit Tillo Examination 

1 

65 

66 

10 

201 


211 

11. 

„ second Examination 

1 

24’ 


246 





1,200 

12. 

,, first Examinutlon 

1 

414 

415 





2,152 

13. 

Madrasa Central Examination 

» 

2 

2 

4 

i'78 

28 

... 

206 


oxnBAi. mxisnos 
































School Education, / School Education, E'NivFRsrrf 

Specal. General. Edn. 


OEKBEAX* STATlStlCS. 


%xvi 


GENKEAL 


lieturn showing ths Distrihution of JDistrki Board and Municipal Expenditure on Public 


OBJECTS OF EXPENDITURE. 

EXPENDITURB OF DI8TK1UT BOAftBS 

In iFimtvTioNB maVaqsi> nt 

Vaaber of 

iDifcitutions. 

Number of 
•obolam on the 
roia on the .Slat 
of Merob. 

Jkrttngo number 
on the roll* 
monthly during 
< tb» y«»r. , 

kverngo deily 
ettoudanoe. 

Proviueial 

Rerannee, 

• 

District Foods. 

1 

2 

9 

<"0 vt 

6 

6 

7 

DIEECT EXPENDITUEE. 

^ r Arts Colleges 

te . I Professional Colleges 

t*- p 

1 Total for Collegiate Edneation 

Sf^condary %clmls. ' r 
^For ( High Schools English 

Boys j Middle ditto. (English 

( Vernacular... 

Total of Secondary Schools for Boys 

For j High Schools" English 

Girls 1 Middle ditto. ( English 

( Vernacular... 

0 

? Total of Secondary Schools for Girls 

Pi 

a g Total of Secondary Schools both for 
^ g < Boys and Girls. 

cO Primary Schools. 

1 For Bovs 1 Fl'P®*' f"mary ... 

C iorijoys ... J Xiover Brimary S.. 

Total Primary Schools for Boys 

- tSi::SS ::: 

Total Primary Schools for Girls 

Total Primary Soiiools both for 
^ \ ^ Boys & Girls 

SiJiook for Special Instruchon, 
f Training Schools for Masters 

Training Sohools for Mistresses 
g Schools of Art 

5 . Law Sohools . 

!:^ Medital Schools ... ‘ ... < 

^ w Engineering and Surveying Sohools ... 

eg 1 Teaqhnical and Industrial Schools 
§ 1 Commercial Schools - 

o ■ ! Agricultural Schools ••• ' 

^ 1 (MadrasaB 

. Sohools | lioformatory Schools. . . 

( Miscellaneous Schools 

Total 

INDIEECT EXPENDITUEE. 

Buildings 

Furniture and Apparatus (Special 
grants only). 

' • ‘ ' Total 

Inspection 

r Arts OollegOB 
^ Medical Colleges ... 

; Ollier Professional Colleges 

Scholar shi2^s f Secondary Schools 
' Jiclf in Primary Schools . . / . 

^ Medical Schools ... 

^ 'J’echnical and Industrial Sohools 

LOthor Special Sohools 

' , Total 

Miloellaneous ... ^ 

c 

Grand Total 

1 

. 15 

1 

16 

13 

Be. 

Es. 

1,200 

1 

16 

16 

13 

« 

1,200 

‘ “ 37 
96 

3il24 
. 6,272 

?,89l 

6,769 

' 2^212 

4^)35 

... 

2lj609 

39,458 

133 

* 

9 396 

8,660' 

6,747 

... 

61,067 

... 

... 


... 


• • • 


... 


... 


... 

133 

9,396 

8,660 

6,747 


61,067 

95 

1 

8,087 

80 

7,780 

80 

5,278 

0:' 

... 

28,148 

47 

96 

8,167 

7,860 

5,340 

... 

28,195 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 




... 

96 

816 

7,860 

5,340 

• • • 

28,195 

1 

8 

*’* 22 
198 

i 

' 1 

... 

’ u 

189 

( 

( * * * 

16 

147 

'" 96 O 

' 12 
8,120 
f 9 9 

t « • 

9 

> 220 

210 ^ 

163 

960 

' 8,137 

* 9 • 

i 
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Jneiruction in Bengal the official year 1908-1909, 
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ImtrucUon in Bengal for the official gear 1908- lfX)9. 


ON PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
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SCHOOL EDUCATION, GENEUAL. 
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GENERAL TABLE IIIA. 


Number qf Seholarn in European Schools on the 3Ut March 1909, classified according to sex, race, or creed. 




KitropeanI 

NatiTa 

Chnatiana.* 

IfiirDus. 

Muhamma. 

Buddhista. 


Olhera. 

e 

Totid. 






ParaiB, 



Kuraaiana. 


Brabmana. 

Non-Hrab- 

wana. 




School Eiuicatjo—Geneual — 





1 





Secondary Schools — 

For boyn — 











Male 

1,518 

1 

25 

8 

62 

— 

10 

154 

1,778 

High Schools ... 



a 







, Female ... 

47 

... 


f 

1 

... 

. . .( 

4 

52 


Middle Schools — 












rMalo 

1,560 

7 

10 

. . « 

8 

7 

5 

17 

1,014 

Euglish 











Female ... 

217 

... . 


... 


• • f 



217 


[Male 










Vemaoultir 

' 

1 Female ... 

... 



... 



• • . 

... 

• • • 

Eor Girls — ^ 












Male 

170 

1 

5 

3 


1 


6 

186 

High Schools ... 











« 

^ Female ... 

868 

5 

14 

66 

... 

2 

3 

6 

921 

Middle Scliools— 

English ... 

t 

Male 

■ 

^Female ... 

694 

4 


1 

2 

1 

3 

6 

410 

i,88;t 

2 

6 

1 


1 

61 

12 

1,886 


Male 

t 

ia« 






• • » 


««a 

Vernaoular 

' 

, Female ... 

• •• 

••• 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.. Total 

i 

6,627 

20 

62 

46 

43 

12 

; 52 

199 

7,061 

Primary Schools — 



1 




[ 


i 


*• 

Male 

181 

... < 

... 


... 


... 

. . . 

181 

For Bojs 

• 










• • 

• « 
r 

, F(i"nale . . . 

74 

1 

... 


... 

1 ... 

... 

.... 

i 

• • 

f Male 

629 

10 




1 

9 

’ 2 ' 

2 

3,62 

For Girls 












^ Female . . . 

* 

548 

21 


... 

... 

10 ' 

1 

4 

584 

- ‘ .T<rtal 

1,132 

■ ' 32 

< 



19 

3 

6 

1,192 

School Eih (ation — Si*k<’1Al — 










. 

Male 

i 





... 



. • • 

Ttaining Schools ... 

* 

i 

t 









« 

, J^\^male ... 

20 

* * ♦ 

... 


• •• 

... 


... 

20 

• 

i 










r 

Male 

166 

6 

9 

IL i 


1 

2 


i 162 

Industrial Schools... ' 

* 1 

.^Female ... 


• 

* 

* • • 

% • • • 

• 




^um 











ft 

* ^ 

Mak- ... 

68 



• • • 


... 

... 

• ... ‘ 

38 

•“ Commercial Schools ^ 









. 


. ■ < 

Female ... 

67 

6 




... 



73 

■ 

Total 

1261 

9 

9 

11 

... 

li 

2 

... 

293 

Total of Schools of Public Instruc- 

8.020 

61 1 

71 

57 

43 

32 

57 

205 

. 8,546 

tion. * • , 


i 

* 

j 


j 






• * 



1 


* 





^ * Iu(jladt> Aborigiutti Cbri»tfAUi!i, 



GENERAL TABLE IV (EUROPEAN). 



xxrrui 


OlKERiL STATISTICS. 


GENERAL 

f 

Return of Expenditure on Public Inelf uclion tn European 

PUBLIC 


MftDftged by Oovarnmexit. 


Ujtbir Pcbitq 
Manii.g»d bj 


OBJKCTTS OF BXPBNDITUAJI. 


DIRECT EXPENDITURE. 
SCHOOL EDUCATION, GENERAL. 
Secondam jSchock. 

To. Bo™ ( - 


'I Middle ditto (English ... 30,735 

( Vernaoular 

Total for Secondary Schools for Boys ... 30,735 

t ■ ■ I ■ 

T? n- 1 ) Schools ... English 

j jitto (English ... 18,082 

I Veriittoular . 

Total for Secondary Schools for Girls . . . 18,082 

Total Secondary Schools both for Boys 48,817 
and Girls. 

- T'^i.mry Sohooh. 

;;; ::: 

Total for Primary Schools for Boys 

I ^ I, ' ' 

,ForGirls|yt’P®"J!"i'"'‘"y - 

. ( Lower Priniary 

Total for Primary Schools for Girls 

Total Primary Schools both for Boys and'* 

Girls. 


SCHOOL EDUCATION, SPECIAL. 
Trail) iug Schools for — , 

(a) Masterc ... 

(*j) Mistresses 
Schools of Alt ^ ... 

Law Schools ' 

Medial Schools ... 

KogineeVitig and Surveying Schools 
Teohnical and Indnstnal Sohuold 
(yomniercial Schools 
Agricultural Schools 

" Koformatory Schools 
Other Schools I Madrnotis ... 

( Miscellaneous Schools 


a 

p 

N 

4» 

O 

'& 

m 

p 

4 

R • 

0 

ft* 

*3 

0, 

■g 

0 

0 

3 

1 4 j 

Es. 

Rb , 

••• 

... 

... 

1 



... 

•• 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 1 

... 


7,409 

7,409 


10,043 

17,455 


‘ , Total 

.Total of [direct Expenditure 


.4,542 ... 

i53,36? ... 


17,45^’ 


• 

o 

8 

0 

e: 

Si 

o 

B g 

M 

i 

0 • 

8 

► 

♦ o 

0 

^ 1 

^ £ 

District Fandt. 

7 

8 9 

10 

Rb., 

Rb. Rb. 

Rs. 

... 

38,1*44 !!! 

... 

•• t 

38,144 ... 

... 

... 

2M28 



28,128 ... 

... 

... 

66,272 ... 

... 


... 

... 

ft • • 

... 

... 


... ... 

*. . 

... 

1 

j 

... 


* • • * • • 


* ... 

4,’642 

... 

... 

••• • • f 

• •• 

• 

«• « 

... 

4,542 ... * 

... 

... 

70,814 

• t « « 


! 



• OSNBTtATi STATWnOS. ’ **!0* 

TABLE IV. • ■ ' 

Sohoob in Bengal for tht official year 190S~1909. 

















OKNERAL STATISTICS. . 

GENERAL 

Reiurn of Expenditure on Vuhlic Imtruction in European ^ 


PUBLIC 
UiTDBB Pair ATI 


OHJKOra OK BXPBNDIinRB. 


DIRECT EXPENDITURE. 
SCHOOL EDUCATION. GENERAL. 
Secondary Schools, 


I Vernacular... 
Total for Secondary Schools for Boys ... 

I Vernacular.,. 

Total for Secondary Scliools for Girls ... 

Total Secondary Schools both for Boys 
and Girls. 

. Pptyary Schools. 

C 

Total for Primary Schools for Boys ... 

Total for Primary Schools for Girls ... 

e 

Total Primary Gohools l^th for Boys and 

i 

SCHOOL EttUOATION, SPECIAL. 
Trair Sohools for— 


(ft) MistresBoa 
SohooU of Ai ... 

Law Schools ^ 

Mediwal Schools ... ‘ ... 

hjuginoo^ing and Surveying Schools 
Tuobnioal and lyd^strial Sohoob 
i’oramercial Schools 
Agricultural Schools 

* I Eefmmatorjr Schools 
Other Schools ! Madra^tos 
^ , ( Misoellaneous Schools 

‘ . Total 

• « 

TotalefDfrect Expenditure 


Aided by Goternment— coweW. 

Uoiidod, 

n 

a 

Ui 

• 

« 

R 

.2 

a 

C 

o 

ii 

Ct 

xn 

ja 

0 • 

1 

<u . 

* 

'5 , 
o 

P 

m 

\u 

d 

a 

.2 

ft 

c 

V 

£ 

d 

rij 

26 

27 

1 28 

2U 

»() 

I 

Rb. 

77,097 

48,728 

Es., 

* 3,979 
11,096 

Eb. 

21,726 

20,648 

Gb. , 

V 

1,68,597 

1,15,151 

Eb. 

69,080 

Es. 

i « • 

1,26,425 

15,075 

42,374 

2,83,748 

• 69,080 

... 

86,992 

86,771 

16,801 

13,357 

12,606 

1,46,507 

1,70,117 

'M56 

• •• 

1,73,763 

M .. . 

16,891 

25,863 

3,16,624 

3,456 

... 

B,00,188 

31,966 

68,237 

6,00,372 

72,536 


2,857 

784 

1,300 

2,653 

681 

9,487 

4,420 

• •• • 

■ 

3,641 

1,300 

^,334 

13,907 


... 

6,417 

6,789 

' 6,908 

1,211 

34,428 

1,788 

* • ' t 

... 

6,417 

6,789 

7,119 

36,216 

... 

* 

I ■■■ 

' 18,058 

8,089 

10,453 

50,123 

... 

I 

2*274 

3,028 

• »« 

a*, t 

29 

• •• 

1 

... 

• 

‘"881 

. ... 

*«...• 

"*7!938 

4,178 

. . • 

«•» 

... t 

t • 

• . t 

• * • • 

■ . 5,302 

29 1 


12,116 


% 

• • • 

3,15,M8 

40,084 

• 

79,571 

c6, 62,611 

'72,536 

'>s' 


aBNBRU VTATISTICS. 


xl 


TABLE lY. 

Schook in Bmgal for tXe official year 1908~1909. 


INSTITUTIONS. 





• 

™ r.„':3acr.:ar- 

• 




MAWiOEMEHT. 

• 



TOTAL EXPENDITURE FROM- 




Uniiid^d. 

• 


• 





. t . - 


is 



• 




AH other son roes. 

GitAHi) Total. 

Endowments and c 
scurceB. 


s 

a 

s 

k 

’3 

.9 

> 

I- 


\ 

I* 

•3 ' 

. 0 . 

‘5 

0 



PuMio, 



• 

3 

^ • 

s 

■c% 

i 

• 

n> 

V 

? 

& ' 

3 ^ 

» 1 
■.S5. 

n Cjj 

p 

- 

- 


32 

3d 


35 

30 

37 

»8 • ' 


4(1 

41 

Es. •- 

lie. 

Ks. 

• 

Es. 

Es. 

• 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

10,369 

79,449 

6£L195 ' 
of, 42 a 



“’992 

1,46,777 

50,137 

3(i.074 

31,744 


• 

2,48,046 

1,53,295 

10 369 

79,449. 

1,29,617 

... 

992 


67.818 

... 

... 

4,01,341 

• • 

3,466 

71,369 

... 

90 

062 

80,992 

1,00,273 

13 , .357 
29,397 

... 

... • 

1.40, 507 
2,01,701 

... 

3,456 

1,17,437 

... 

752 

1,87,265 

42,754 

... 

• 

3,43,208 

10,369 

82,905 

2,47,054 


1.744 

3,90,179 

jmmji 

... 

... 

7,49,549 



... 

• ' ■ 

2,(i77 

2,950 

... 

... 

2,857 

784 

3 , 9.53 

081 

... 

4 

9H 

... 

... 

5,632 

• 

. . . 

. ! 

• 3,641 

4,634 

... ^ 

» • • 

13.907 

“’627 

* '627 

• 

14,349 

517 


9(ir, 

60 

n 

mSm 

% 

• 

• 

• 34,428 

2,41«* 

• 

627 

627 

14,366 

... 


6,417 

.14,635 

... 

... 

36,843 

627 

627 


... 

1,026 

• 

lje58. 

19,169 

• 

... . 


• ,50.750 , 

SI 


• 




% 


\ 

^ • 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

r 

... 

4,642 


• 



... 

• 

... 

* 4.6.1£ 

• 

9 • * 

... 

... 

• ... 

•• 




... 

... 

# 


... 

••• 



... ^ 


. . . 

... • 

. . . 

••• ... • 


• 

’ 4^754 

1,150 




2,274 

3,028 

910 

m 

... 

. . . 

• * 

;;; 1 

, ’"^938 

4,178 

■ • • 

• 

... 




... 

r 

••• 

• 

• 

t • • • 


10,446 

t 

... 

6,302 

m 

... 


, 1A658 

10,996 

M 

, 

1(3,532* 

2,77,998 

1 

m 

2,769 

« 

4 , 05,539 

1,30,661 

« • 

• 


• 5,16,957’ 





























aBNFRAt 8TATlRTl0fl. 


GENEBAli 

liHurn of E^pp^diture on Public lodmdhn in European | 

PUBtIO 


Manutfud by Qovflrtimi'ut. 


UWDrt PoiHIO 
Managed bj 


OBJECTS OF expenditure. 


INDIRECT EXPENDITURE. 
Ihiilding 

Furniture and Apparatus (Special Grants 
only). 


ITniversity 

Direction 

luBpoction 

f Arts Colleges... 

Medical Colleges 
Other Professional Colleges 
Soholarshipa Secondary Schools 
or stipends^ Prirnwry Schools 
held in Medical Schools 

Technical and luduetrial ... 
Schools. 

^ t pther Special Schools 


Mifloellaneoafl— t. 

Uostttl (Boai^ling) ohargpa 

OhargosRfor abolished schools 

Charges for conducting exaiuination... 

Stipends, prizes, and rewards to 

unrecognized Tols * 

Stipends, prizes, end rewards to 

.. Makfcabs, r. « o * 

Payments to European (Mets 

Coniitigencies and Misoellauoous 

• ' 

'DetalJffiscellaneoas charges ^ 

..Total of indirect Expfn^itnre ... 99 

Total Expenditure on Public Instruction 53,458 

* in 1^-1909. 


District Funds. 

•S 

r 

*3 

ex 

■0 

0 

i 

b 

j 

BD 

1 

a 

f C 

I 

0 

tf) 

ja 

0 

1 

n 

e 

« . 
e T 
► £ 

1 

w 

-i 

3 

4 

5 

• 1 


R 

He. 

Ks, 

Es. 

Ks. 

Rs., 

Bs. 


... 



• 

”99 

-• 

... 


... 

... 

99 


... 


... 

... 

•* ... 




••• 

• • » 

... 

* . . 


... 

... 

« • 0 

» • t 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

) •» 

... 

... 

... 




••• 

... < 


... 

t 

i 

1 



... 

... 

... 

... 

• • • 

... 

... 

... 


1 

... 







... 


... 

... 


... 

99 

... 

< 

17,465 


... 

70,913 


. OBHlil 

TAlSLE IV. 

8chooh in Beii^al for the official year 1908^1909 


INSTITUTIONS, 


Mavaobmbvt, 


Binkriot or Municipul Boards. 


IK {pal Foods raised 
Natire States. 


sTAtisrios. 




UFDBtt ParvATB MaBactBiiBXT* 

Maintained bj' Natire States. | 

Aided by Oorernraent or by Dlstrfot 
or Muuioipat Boards. 



2,824388 


69 


Manicipal Foods. 





















OBXEBAt 8TA ri«TI08. 




GENBBAI* 

Bsturn of Ewpendittm <m Public fnBtrucihn in European 



t 


FUBLIO 



0 

Un'ubb PnivATS 


Aided by Goveromenii'-cone/d. 

f 

Unaided. 


OBJECTS OF EIPKN DITUBE. 

t 

a 

.2 

Oi 

1 

a 

tn 

s • 

1 

./ 

m 

hm 

c S ^ 

•Si 

i 

H 

<r 

.1 

n 

e. 

■E 

.o 

a 

ao 

1 ‘ f 

26 

27 

2H 

20 

30 

31 

INDIIIECT EXPENDITURE. 

Bs. 

Ils. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

.• Bs. 

Building 

.*.* ... ... 

1(),S80 

76,C.?4 

2S,270 

1,72,076 

215 

1,818 

Furniture and Apparatus (Special Grants 

8,907 

^ 6,790 

Id, 047 

. d0,027 

. . . 

2,282 

only). 






1 

1 

1- 



• Total 

19,787 

83,444 

41,817 

2,02,697 

215 

4,100 

lliiivorsity 

... 





ft . - . 


Direction 

^ «>* •mm 







Inapedtion 

.1. 

• • « 





... , ^ 


r Arts Colleges. . . 






• f ft 


Medical Colleges ... 



... 





Other PrnfeHsional Colleges 

• • t 






Scliolarships 

Sooond*iry Schools 


ft • • 

.... 


... 

... 

or stipends^ Primary Schools 

t ••• 

... 





held in 

Medical Schools 




i 




Technical and Industrial 




1 




Schools. 







^ * m 

^ Other Special Schools 


... 

... 

i 

1 

1 

... 1 



Total 


... 


1 

1 

1 • 


IT 

Miscellaneous— 


« 

ft 




I fostel^ (Boarding) charges 


... 

. » * 


. . . 

» «• 

Cliarges {or abolished soWiols 


. . . 

... 


... » 


•^‘Dhtirgos for ooftduoting examinations 

.S. 

, , 

. * • 


. . . 

ft ft ft 

Stipends, 

prizes and rewards to un- 



... 


t 

• ■ • 

recognised To Is. 






r 

Stipends, 

prizes and rewards to 

t 

* . 



. . . 

• •• 

Maktabs. ^ ^ 

- « 






Payments to other private schools . . . 

c 

. . . 

... 

■ B e - - 

. . . 

• • • 

OontiDgencios and Misoellaneous 


... 

... 



... 

!LA^al Jttiscellaneous charges / 






... 

^otal of Indirect Expenditure 

19,787 

83,444 

41f817 

2,02,697 

215 

4,100 

Total Expend! 

^.ure on Public Instruction 

3,35,335 

1,23,528 

1,21,388 . 

8,65,308 

72,751 

4,100 

in 1908-1' 

U 

fo9. 

ft 

• 

• 


• 




OBNBBAL BTATISTTOa. 


xh 

•# 


TABLE IV. 

bchooh I/I lU^al for *the official year 1908^1909, 


lN8TlTtJT10N9. 




• 





MAMi-OBUBlTT. 

• 


total expenditure from. 




Tnaided. 

• 

• 







ja 



• 



All other acuroen. 


GEiLKn Tot AT.. 

s • 

a 

%> . 

E 1 

"1 

w 

• 

2- 

a 

a 

1 

n 

1 

pH 

\ 

•3 

a 

a 

4 

i 

•5 

a 

U 

o. 

1 

:3 

t 

£ 

'll 

Pablic 

5 

■3 . 

t § 

c 

o 

* 

a 

• a 

a S 


33 

33 


35 

30 

37 

^ • 

1 ft’ “ 

39 

40 

41 

US’* 

34,415* 

3,072 

Rs. 

30,448 

5,354 

}l8. 

• 77.860 

88^ 

Es. 

... 

Es. 

• 

R.g. 

11,005 

8,907 

Em. 

1,20,157 

25,691 

1 

Rs. 

... 

Efl. 

2,09,118 

35,480 

37,487 

41,802 

78,748 

a « ft 

... 

20,002 

1,45,848 

a 

... 

2.44,598 

• • 

... • 

21*221 

1,753 

• • ft 

• ■ ft 

... 


... 

... • 

ft.. 

21,221 

1,753 

... 


8,699 


... 

... 0 

... 

... 

... • 

• « ft 

8,699 



*529 

... 



... 

• . . 

ft ft J 

529 

1 


... 

... 




• • « 


* 

• 


— j 

32,202 

• 

... 

• 


... 

• •*' 

32.202 

■ • • 

• 

1,34,433 

’4|2()5 

... 

... 

3,53,512 

1,74,728 

ft 

• *!! • 

1 

a. . 

••• ft 

• 

.. 6,02,673 

4^05 

• • • 

• 

A- ^ * • . 

... j 

... 

... 

1 



... 

• 

... 1 

... 

... 


... 

• ... 

... ^ 

... 








• ft 

1 • 

• 1 
• 

• 


... 

• 

7,524 

6,523 

... 

... 

48*582 

1,75,577 

• V ‘ 1 

... * 

A ... _ 

• 7,521 

2.30,682 


... 

1,52,685 



4,02,094 

3,90,305 


• 

9?05,084 

37,487 

41,802 

2,63,635 

1 


4,22,096 

4,96,153 

• 


• 11,81,884 

4|g|g3 

1,2S,334 

5,41,633 

... 

g,769 

8,27, te5 

6,26,801 


i i 

19,94841 


i ■ 







-4- ! 



* Inoludes Bk. 21^000 paid to unaided ichoole from FrorinrMal Bevonues. 






Gkneral Table 


OBKEBAL STATIflTlOfl. 


;iln 



i 



OBirBRAL BTATI81I08. 


xItU 


to 

; 

S-. 

. 00 00 
•: cs» 

- 

936 

i 

b-4 

00 

o 

i‘' : 


577 

7 
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• 

i 
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CO 

181 

181 

: *o 

. CO 


§_ 


: : : 


i 1 i 
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; \ 


: : : 

•* 

• III 


1 

• 

• 

: : : 

: 

. 

i 

• 

: 

228 

.•ff 

228 

*o X) 

ss 

1,011 

4,192 

• 

: ^ : 


I'- 
: ‘O 

. ^ 

i* 

529 

2,052 

163 

S 

tH 

00 

■ 

: CO 

• 

319 


2,140 

00 

: : 


153 

153 

00 

1-1 


o 

T 1 

10 

o 

: cvi : 

. f-H 

120 

130 

i 

00 

: ^ : 

18 

00 

: CO : 


rH 

1,018 


* 

• 

: : : 

• 


1,793 

: : : 

: 

: : : 

: 


716 

: : • 

1 « 

. 

. 


1,077 

: : : 


: ; : 

: 


394 

’ : ! : 

• : 

; : : 

: 

: 

111 

a 



: : : 


• 

i 


256 

00 00 
; ^ 

. 05 

I 

o# •• 
o 

i-f 

00 


09 

: T— < 

• 

15 


70 

42 * • * 

•§ rf 

<2 ? . 

« 

1^1 i 
|l? 

Total 

Primary SchOok 
, fot*G\rlt. 

OoTemment 

Aided ... 

Unaided 

. Total 

Total Primary 
Schools both for 

Soys ai^ Qirls. 

• 

Grand Total for 
1908-1909 (for Se- 
coifdary and Pri- 
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RESOLUTION— No. 4897. 
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The Report on. Publio laatmoUon in Bengal £or 1908-09. 

In the jear under review there has been a oontinaaoce of the educational 
activity which was primarily prompted by the Simla Conference of 1901, 
and a further marked increase in expenditure. The demands of the Depart- 
ment continue to grow, but increasing difficulty is felt on the part of the U-ov- 
emment in meeting them. The total .expenditure from all sources • on 
institutions of all kinds has risen from 110^ lakhs in 1905-06 to 144|^ lakhs 
in 1908-09, and within the same period the expenditure from provincial 
revenues has risen fropa 34 lakhs to 49f lakhs, while within the last two 
years there has been an increase of 13 lakhs in expenditure from provincial 
revenues. Mr. James, who submitted the present refiort as Officiating Director, 
has emphasized the need for farther provision of funds and for a clearly defined 
policy in the Department as to the proportion of total expenditure which the 
main heads of education should receive. ^ 

2. Controlling agencies . — The temporary appointment of a second Assistaiid: 
Dirsctor to assist the Director of Public Instruction was made as the work of 
the head-quarters office continued to expand. It is stated that while th<fre is 
less work in the preparing of new schemes, there is more work in carrying ipto 
operation the schemes already sanctioned. As regards the agency .for the^ 
inspection of primary education, the department* has hitherto devoted itself to 
increasing the number of sub-inspectors so that they* may have units of reason- 
able size to control. In the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion a sufficient advance 
has been made under the head of inspection, And it is now necessary for the 
department to direct its efforts towards the imp'ro'femoni; of the teaclfing staff.* 

3. Primary education for hoys . — The number of boys under instruction was 
abbut twelve hundred thousand, representing 26'e5 per cent. ^ of -the total 
male population of school-going age. The total numbe^f prim&ry sciliools 
for boys was 34,472, which is 518 more than in the previous yoar. Mr. Jamq^ 
draws attention to the fatt that the allowance of the Gurus ^in primary 
schools is inadequate ; .an^ that while the stipendiary system has brought 
the schools under* better ’control, yet* at the* same time it ha« furnished 

Vn excuse for parents and guardians io diminish the payments from private 
Bourpes which form a part of the traditional income of primary school 
'teachers. In the opinion of‘ the Lieutenant-Governor the problem is a ^o- 
fol'd one :-^the quality of the teachers must be improved, and at the same time 
it is necessary that the teachers in primary schools should receive a living Wagtf’. 
To achieve the first object the system of Guru Trailing Schools has been 
extended throughout the province. The advance must be slow as much lee- 
way has to be made up. A contrast has been drawn in the report between the 
coi^tributions of the Bombay and Calcutta Municipalities to primary 8<!hools. 
#The Bombay Municipality 'spends one and lone-^ird l^kh and possesses 93 
^hools of its own, whereas jihe Calcutta Corporation has not a single school of it^ 
\>wn and spends only one fifth of a lakh onpri|t)aiy education. It is salisfactory 
to notice Wat the Corporation has decided since, the close of the year under 
review to appoint a sub-committee to meet the representatives of the Educa- 
tional Department and to discnss the subject of the control of e^ucdtion. 
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4. Stcondary 'The proposalfl which were made by the Bengal 

Ooyemment for the impror^ment of secondarv eduoati<m and which involre a 
recurring expenditure of 16 lakhs, are still in abeyance; but Mr. James 
assures Govemmeut that something has been done to stimulate education in 
high schools through the inspection of these schools byofScers of the Department 
on behalf of the Unirorsity. During the year scholars in high schools have 
increased by I over 2,000 and expenditure by Rs. 1, <^3,000; at the same time the 
number of high schools has decreased by two. This, in His Honour’s opinion, . 
gives evidence of more efficient working oi^the part *ofi the existing schools. 

His Honour has learnt with pleasure the good results which have 
been achieved by the experiment of appointing officer of the Indian 
Educational Service as Head Master of the Kanchi Zilla School. The 
lieutenant- Govern or also agrees with the view expressed by Mr. James 
that aTi advanced high school is preferable to an inferior second grade 
college, but at the same time cousidei's that the natural reluctance to lower 
the status of an existing college must be respected. His Honour is at 
one with the view expressed by Mr. James that while at first sight it might 
appear that the right policy for the Department is to sustain the more 
efficient type of schools and resist the blind and ignorant preference for 
anything that can be described as English education, yet it is not feasible 
to adopt such a policy with absolute strictness. It is to be deplored that there 
is a tendency to prefer a bad education in middle English schools to a good 
education in middle vernacular schools. 

f*. Collegiate education . — In collegiate education there has been a steady 
advance in all directions to conform with the regulations of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Tliere have been improvements in staff, buildings, science equipment, 
librariejs and hostels. Among Government colleges, much has been done in the 
I’residency ('ollege for the 'more effective teaching of science subjects ; but, as 
Mr. James remarks, it is obviously out of all reason that a college, even the 
Presidency Collese, should provide, without limit, an education costing far more 
than the fees received for it to every applicant without limit of cost or enquiry 
as to the applicant’s fitness to profit by it. In the Patna College the chief pro- 
gress made during the year was the establishment of a proper residential 
system. In the Krishnagar College the number of students has fallen to 86, 
and at present the report of a Committee which was appointed by the 
. Lieutengnt-Governor in April 1909 to advise as to the future of the college 
is under the consideration of Government. Mr. James has given some 
interesting comparisons of the net onnual cost to Government per studefA in 
Government colleges; it varies from Hs. 145 per student in the Presidency 
College to Rs. 830 per student in the Sanskrit College. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has perused with Cnterest the views of the Officiating Director on 
the prospects of autonomous administration which are opened up by the 
onstitution of governing bodies for colleges, and is in full agreement with i;he 
Director regarding the advisability of laying down for the different colleges 
working* limits of expbnditure. 

6. Mifhammadan education . — There has been an increase in the total number 
of Muhammadans under instruction of nearly 27,000 oyer the figures of the 
previous year. The number of pupils in secondary* scliools is nearly 17,000, 
out there are only 300 students in Arts Colleges. Much valuable work wa'. 
done by Mr. Earle in initiating schemes for the improvement of Madrasas ^ and 
thJ improvement of maktabs. During the year under review a scheme for the 
improvement of Madrasas was matured, and arrangements were made for a 
detailed inspection of all the private Madrasas in the Province, which has been 
conuploted since the clohe of the year. The scheme for the improvement of 
maktabs was completed ; but it is only possible to bring it gradually intb effect. 
There were 970 studepts at the Calcutta Madrasa at the end of 1908-09. The 
Elliott Madrasa Hostel is able to provide for i 19 hoarders. The Lieutenant- 
- Governor has taken measures to provide anotbef hostel Ip accommodate .100. 
«-sl;udonts, and towards tins the Nawab Bfthadur ,of Dacca has given a liberai.> 
donation^ of Rs. 25,000. 

. 7. Profeesionol and TecfgpiocX education. — The schemes for the University 

Law Uollege in Qalcutta, and the Patna Law College were brought into full 
working order after the end of the year. Pleadership slaases have been revived 
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Ho<^hly, Krishaagar and Cuttack, and' also in oonnwtioii with the 
Univertiity l<aw College and the Oovernmeut Law College at Patna. 

In connactionn with the Engineering College at ^ibpur, the Director presses 
strongly fbr the early removal of the college to a new site. There have 
been unforeseen difficulties* in the way, but they are gradually being 
surmounted, and it is hoped that considerable progress may be effected trithin 
the next twelve months. • I^is satisfactory to note that, notwithstanding the 
abolition of the agricultural classes, there has been an increaso in the number 
of students at the college. A Poard^of Visitors has been constituted during the 
year under review, and the Joint Technical Examination Board conducted the 
Oversei'r and Sub-0 versee^ Examinations for the two Provinces of lieugal and 
Eastern, Bengal und Assam for the first time in March 19Q9. The sanction of 
the Secretary of State has been ‘obtained to the appointment pf a Professor of 
Industrial Chemistry. The course of insti’uction of students lu mining districts 
has been successful and has servM its purpose. Mr. James expresses a doubt 
*as to whethpr the conditions admit of permanent usefulness. On the other 
hand the Mining Instructor urges the opening of classes for instruction at 
additional centres. In His Honour’s opinion there is no ground for withdrawing 
these useful and popular classes, which have recently received the warm 
m)pr8ciaiion of the Indian Mining Association. The Bihar School of 
bmgineering reports a successful year. Further opportunities for advance 
in the Public Works Department have been given to the students, and the 
results of the first examination held by ^ the Joint Technical Boffrd were 
favourable to the school.- The Lieutenant-Governor 'regrets that, although 
he is fully in favour of the conversion of the Cuttack Survey School 
into a similar School of Engineering for Ojissa, it has not yet been found 
possible to finance the project. - 

Mr. Percy Brown, Superintendent of the School of Art, Lahore, was 
appointed Principal of the Calcutta School of Art in January 1909. Good 
work is being done in the advanced design class, and the importance of Indian 
ideals and designs is clearly kept in view. The Government Commercial 
classes in Calcutta have increased in stability. The successful candidates *111 
the commercial course in special examinations have ine.reased from 23 to 35. 
Another important departure was the opening of the Government Weg,ving 
Institute at Sorampore in January 1909. The work is at present carried ou in 
temporary buildings, and a site has been acquired for the perinai^nt ijistitute^** 
In March 1909 there wore 90 students, of whom 23 were boarders. .Thi? 
Institute is the outcome of the efforts of Mr. Hayell, formerly of the School 
of ArtSj Calcutta, and of others to revive the indigenous weaving industry by 
methods suited to the actual conditions of tlia hand-loom indsistry. 

8. Female education. — Mr. James has asked for further assistanoe^o the onfy 
Female Arts College in Bengal, the Dethune College. At present there are 31 
stifdents at the college and 163 at the collegiate school. His Hom>ur trust* 
that the Board of Management, the constitution of whiSI^ has ifecently •been 
amended, will submit proposals wliich, in the course of ttnie, Govei'ninent may 
be in a position to carry i»to effect. There were at the end of the yeai^ 
139,245 girls under instruction in primary schools. On the one hand the ' 
number of girls in -purefy girls’ schools has decreased, but on tlie other hand thj 
_ umber of girls in boys’ schools has ihcreased. One motliod which has been 
found useful for increasing the number of girls under tuition is to make the 
*** payment of stipends conditional upon tho attendance of a minimlim numbeff’ df 
gifl pupils^ but this plan has its disadvantages ; for, as has been, pointed out by 
Sir, James, the girl pupils may romaiu present in the school, but may ba • 
altogether excluded from instruction. Nevertheless Hfe Honour considers that 
the plan should bo encouraged. The Training College at Patna for instructing 
- female teachers in the art of teaching was opened in Jajtuary 1909 umba Lady 
Principal,, recruited in En^and arrived in February. There have beenvnan^ 
^difficulties in the management, not the least of whic^s the entirje absence ^of -- 
^t material for training.^ Nevertheless it is reportj^d^hat tl5e earnestness of thee 
women students and their eagerness to learn are remarkable. Mr. JaiAes points 
-out that obstructions to any real advance in ^female education are the lack . 
of teachers, the unwillingness of many parents to pay for the education of their 
'daughters, and the early Age at which girls are taken away from the' schools. 
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9. European education . — The *• total expenditure on the education of £uro> 
peans shows an increase of pver 3|- lakhs as compared with the expenditure of 
1907 *08, but 24 lakhs of this increase came from private sonrces. The Code 
for European Schools in Bengal was revised after prolonged discussion in 1908^ 
and during the year under review interest centred in the regrading of the 
school^ in accordance with the provisions of the Code. • Since the close of the 
year the Lieutenant-Governor has found it necessary, on account of 
certain representations which have been made to him, to suspend the operation . 
of the Code which was to have come intQ force from the Ist of January 1910. 
In connection with the education of Europeans, the Lieutenant-Governor is 
disposed to agree with the view of Mr. James that a|iy education which fronr 
the beginning looks beyond the age of 14 in planning a systematic course of 
study is secondary, education. The Inspector of European Schools and the 
Officiating Director press strongly for the provision of funds for the comple- 
tion of the scheme for the training college fd^ female teachers. His Honour 
while admitting that the present arrangements for the instruction of female' 
teachers at the Dow Hill School are not altogether satisfactory, can hold out 
no hope that funds will bo provided in the near future. His Honour, however, 
is glad to learn of the good work done by Miss Davies at the Dow Hill School. 
The suecesses at the Cambridge Senior Local Examination were 20 as compared 
with 22 in the previous year. In the departmental high school examination 
16 passed during the year under review as compared with 18 in the previous 

10. Training of teachers. — The David Hare Training College, which was 
opened in July 1908, experienced many difficulties as regards sufficiency of staff 
and accommodation, but those difficulties have boon surmounted to some extent by 
the zeal of the Principal, Mr. Griffith. It is regrettable that no students, other 
than t»^achers in Government schools, have yet joined to undergo a course of 
training. The Patna Training College was started for Bihari students in 
(October 1908 on modest and experimental lines. The Lieutenant-Governor 
admits that the interests of the teachers in the Bihar districts cannot be adequately 
me^; by a single institution in Calcutta ; but the provision of funds for the 
complete equipment of two training colleges in the Province is a serious 
demand upon the resources of Goyernment. Tlje vernacular training schools, 
of which tlwjre are nine in the Province, have suffered from the lack of com- 

‘ * .petent ipstrm^ors and of accommodation. These difficulties, especially the 
zormer, are such as only time^ian remedy. 

The Guru training schools form the lever by which in time the whole fabric 
of primary education may be raised ; and considerable expenditure was incurred 
during the year oui these schools. ‘ Out of 191 of such schools to be constructed, 
have Jl)een completed*; 60 kaVe not yet been commenced, and the construc- 
tion of the remainder is going on. At ‘the end of the year there wore 3,190 
gurus under instruction, and 741 of these obtained certificates of competence 
after*a two ‘yfears* coarse. The efforts of Government, however, in the direction 
of improving the quality of teachers for primary schools seemed destined to be 
^ustrated some extent by the fact that many gurus after their period of 

* nstruction do not return to their duties as teachers. ^ 

V 11. Physical and moral training . — The hostel sy&tem is gradually advancing. 
The Engineering Institutions at Sibpib: and Bankipore are now entirely. ' 
residential. The Calcutta mess scheme continues to make large demands 
oh ^overumeitt. As regards schools the same success has not been achieved as* 
ill the case of colleges. It is true that board and lodging are furbished, but 
<• iii many cases under conditions which are unsatisfactory and which do not 
promote discipline. Dkriug the year the Government of India approved in 
principle the grant of free quarters to teachers attached to hostels of Schools. 
In connection with phyjiical training in schools and colleges. His Honour has 
Ibamkwith regret that, while there is much for cbngratulation, yetjhere is a 
^ teedency to , professiona]|um, especially in conhootion wjth foot-ball and an« 

* «unhealthy emulation whmh shows a lack of the true spirit of sportsmanships 
His Hodour trusts that the department will use every epdeavour to check these 

. undesirable tendencies. As legards discipline in the best sense of the word, 
it hfui *still to be learnt in many schools. As Mr. James expresses it, there 
is an acquiescent discipline ; that is to say, there is net an active revolt from 
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dioGmliae. But there is not so much as tfiere ought to be of respoct for consti> 
tutea authority ^nd of the true spirit of actire o<^operation with authority. 

12. General . — Of education in the Province during the period under review, 
it may be said «that it baa been marked by numerous efforts after progress 
which have been hampered by the want of money ; and for the future it may 
be said that while collegiate education has demanded in the past, and is likely 
to demand in the future^ a large share of Government resources, nevertheless 
such education is a superstruoture upon weak foundations wherever the education 
eff character and the enforcement of discipline are not binding elements in the 
secondary schools. His Honour is in full accord with Mr. James’s view that 
there has been of ueceAsity much which udght be characterised as mere expan* 
8ion,*and that in the future the aim should bo to extedd only go far as the 
occupation can be made effective, especially as finance ii the dominant factor 
in the situation. His Honour has perused with pleasure * Mr. James’s acknow- 
ledgment of the assistance and active sympatl^ which the Education Depart- 
ment has feceived from exeeutive»and judicial officers throughout the Province. 
To Mr. Kuchler, who was in charge of the department for almost the entire 
period of the year under review, His Honour expresses his thanks for his care- 
ful and zealous administration of the Depaitment, and ho acknowledges the 
assistance given by the Assistant Director, Mr. J. R. Cunningham. His Honour 
also expresses his thanks to Mr. James for his full and suggestive report. 

• 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, • 

J. G. GUMMING, 
Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal, 

No. 4901. 

Copy forwarded to the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, for ^infor- 
mation. He is now authorized to publish his report. 

Circular No. 40. • 

• Copy forwarded to all Commissioners of Divisions for information. ** 
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